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ART. I—RECLAMATION OF THE RIVER WILDS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


Coronet James L. Avcorn has published lately a pamphlet, 
addressed to Governor MecWillie, of Mississippi, on the subject 
of Levee Legislation. The isolation of the existing swamp- 
land interests of that State presenting itself to him as an evil, 
it is recommended by him that immediate steps be taken for 
the reclamation of the fluvial wastes in the interior of Mis- 
sissippi. The suggestion is highly important. Coming up as 
an incident to the subject which his pamphlet considers, Col. 
Alcorn, however, has made the proposition briefly. This paper 
contemplates, therefore, the few additional touches necessary 
to complete his rapid sketch, and proposes to itself the unpre- 
tending office of following the pencilings of the worthy gentle- 
man as a mere filler-in of detail. 

The pamphlet leads to the suggestion in question with the 
method of a lawyer and the skill of a statist. Its approaches 
open thus: “A printed report of the Auditor shows facts very 
suggestive of a movement among our slave population; and 
suggestive further of some very powerful cause for such a 
movement. The following table has been compiled from 
the official documents, ‘ showing the assessment of the lands 
and negroes in each county of the State of Mississippi, for the 
years 1854 and 1857, exhibiting the increase in value of the 
lands and number of slaves in each county’ : ” 

VOL. I.—NO. Ill. 
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Slave Statistics of Mississippi for 1854 and 1857. 
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‘In order to understand clearly the lesson taught by the 
above table,” the pamphlet goes on to remark, “it may be 
well to state that, while the natural inerease of our slaves 
from 1854 to 1857 was but 28,110, the actual increase within 
that period was so high as 41,321, showing a gain in the whole 
State, in those three years, on and above the natural increase, 
to the amount of 13,211 by importation. <A falling off from 
the natural increase in any of the counties of the State is seen 
thus to receive more marked significance in view of the fact, 
that in the whole State the result has been, not a falling off, 
but an increase. While the sixty counties of the State, from 
1854 to 1857, shew an actual addition to their agricultural 
laborers of 13,000 more than the natural increase of those 
laborers, it is a very suggestive fact that a decrease of 7,000 
from the natural increase has taken place within the same 
period in so many as eighteen of those counties.” 

Slave labor thus shown to be on the move from eighteen 
counties out of the sixty counties of the State, Colonel Aleorn 
proceeds in the next place to inquire into the cause of this 
movement. ‘ This result,” he says, ‘is too exceptional, too 
marked, too wide in its range, to be referable to a mere acci- 
dent, to a mere local agency.” ‘The movement originates, 
therefore, he concludes, in some law of general application, 
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‘* The cause of this movement of our slave labor must,”’ he adds, 
‘“*be a powerful cause ; forin nine out of the eighteen counties 
in which it has taken form, it has worked out its results in the 
face of fhe strong retardation of railway influences.” Having 
thus fixed two of its characteristics, the address has reduced 
the inquiry to this form: ‘* What, then, is the powerful and 
general agency that forces itself on our attention in this start- 
ling migration of our industrial labor?” Proceeding to exam- 
ine this powerful and general agency, this acute inquirer 
selects, in the first place, those situations presenting it under 
the purest conditions. 

“ Railway influences,” the pamphlet observes, “ have, no 
doubt, retarded the action of this cause of slave migration. 
The counties most completely removed from the disturbing 
restraints of railways on this action, are those which enable us 
to investigate it in its simplest form. The river counties are, 
therefore, the best fields for the examination of this labor 
movement. Warren, it is true, is a railway county; but so 
long under the influence of the railway, it has, doubtless, settled 
down by this time to its normal condition. De Soto, however, 
is a river county, brought but recently under the disturbing 
action of railway stimulants, and may therefore be held ex- 
cluded from the counties that furnish an evidence of the move- 
ment of our agricultural industry in undisturbed directness.” 
His investigations narrowed down thus logically to the river 
counties, with the exception of De Soto, he furnishes the facts 
of his inquiries in those counties in the following tabular 


form :— 


Slave Movement from 1854 to 1857, owtside of Railroad Influences. 
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“* This table,” he remarks, “ is strikingly suggestive. Set- 
ting aside De Soto as a railway county, and as belonging in 
part to both of the classes into which physics divide the river 
counties, five of the ten remaining counties show an active 
increase of their labor, while the other five show an active dim- 
inution of their labor. Here, then,” says this keen analyzer, 
‘we may trace out the nature of the agency that produces 
the migration of our agricultural industry. What character- 
istic common to the five counties immediately south of the 
Yazoo River is sufficient to account for this remarkable falling 
off in their slave labor? What contradistinguishing charac- 
teristic common to the five counties immediately north of the 
Yazoo River is sufficient to account for this remarkable acces- 
sion to their plantation labor? Situated on the same great 
line of shipment, participating alike in the improved facilities 
of railway shipment, the only way to account for the fact, 
that from one group of those river counties, agricultural labor 
has been drafted to the extent of 4,700 hands, while agricul- 
tural labor has been concentrated in the other group to the ex- 
tent of 6,410 hands, is to refer it to the circumstance, that one 
of those groups presents more inducements to the agriculturist 
than the other; that, in short, one of those groups is compara- 
tively poor upland, the other luxuriant bottom land. This,” 
says this skillful investigator, “furnishes the key to the migra- 
tory movement that has set in, even in the face of railway 
influences, among the sources of our State wealth, our agri- 
cultural labor.” 

For the purpose, doubtless, of confirming this conclusion 
from another point of view, Colonel Alcorn makes the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘ The richest soils are found, all the world over, 
in river-bottoms. Settlement, however, has commenced among 
us, as an expediency, on the uplands; our richest valleys 
remaining to this hour, to a large extent, unreclaimed wastes. 
A light soil, with sloping surfaces, is the general character of 
the cultivated lands of the State ; and under even the trouble- 
some expedient of ‘ horizontalizing,’ it is not to be wondered 
at in a climate of such heavy rain-storms, that many of the 
older plantations are becoming annually poorer in their yield.” 
This explains the primary considerations that take form in 
the slave-migration which has commenced in Mississippi. 

Having thus established the fact and the cause of a slave- 
movement from certain counties of Mississippi, the pamphlet 
proceeds to a practical application of those conclusions. 
“ Agricultural labor,” it says, “ be it remembered, has com- 
menced to move. This movement originates, it should be 
recollected, in the immemorial cause of such movements—the 
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obtainment of richer lands. The migration that is going on 
among our agriculturists with this purpose, will go on to the 
accomplishment of that purpose, whether the good lands it 
seeks shall be found within the State or withoutit. * * * 
The same fact in Virginia (the impoverishment of the lands 
under culture) has for years past continued to draft the slaves 
of that State to the newer soils of Tennessee and Mississippi. 
The operation of this cause seems now to have reached our 
own doors. The richness of the lands of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, threatens to produce even here the same tendency to 
social change, so much to be apprehended in the case of Vir- 
ginia, by drafting our slaves still farther to the South and 
West in retreat before the North. As Southern men, true to 
the interests of the South—as Mississippians, devoted to the 
interests of the State—we are bound to limit the migratory © 
movement that is going on among our slaves, our industrial 
laborers, to our own soil.” 

Political strategy knows no consummation to be desired 
more devoutly ; but pray, most ingenious Colonel, how are 
you to limit the movement that is going on among your slaves 
to your own soil? The Earl of Moreton’s interrogatory: 
** Who'll bell the cat?” has been lately quoted by yourself in 
commenting on a certain proposal for tampering with the 
regime of your hobby—the Mississippi River—and surely a 
gentleman of your fine practical judgment has not exposed 
himself to the sarcasm of such an inquiry. The intellectual 
seigniorage that you have exercised with so much excellence 
of purpose and result over the fortunes of the levee of your 
State, has, it is true, assisted largely in confining the slave- 
migrations of that State to her own soil by outbidding all owt#- 
side temptations to movement, in behalf of the great valley of 
the Yazoo. But while the total absence of slavery from one 
set of counties is a political misfortune, so also, though per- 
haps less so in degree, is the total aggregation of slavery in 
another set of counties. Take, for example, the negro that 
delves the sides of the exhausted hills of Tishamingo ; and let 
me ask how do you propose to retain this negro—to fiz him— 
in Tishamingo when his master will, naturally enough, make 
the choice of placing hin on the generous alluviums of Ar- 
kansas or of Texas? Economic laws would appear to make 
this simply impossible. And yet it were highly desirable to dis- 
cover some effective remedy to prevent the operation of those 
laws from making Tishamingo, by the total removal of ts 
slaves, a canker in the political system of Mississippi and the 
South. To all this Colonel Alcorn furnishes a conclusive 
answer. ‘This slave movement,” he says, in his pamphlet, 
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‘“‘ must, if we be true to ourselves, be immediately arrested— 
be fixed on the rich wastes along our water courses, along 
Coldwater, Tallahatchee, Yallabusha, Big Black, &c.” And 
again, he says: “ The time is not far distant when, it is to 
be hoped, the denudation of slave-labor that has set in along 
Big Black—in Warren, Hinds, and Madison—will, instead of 
being borne outside of the State, obtain the object of that de- 
nudation in the bottom-lands of Big Black.” This is a prac- 
tical policy by which—while avoiding, on the one hand, the 
Seylla of a total aggregation of slavery in the Yazoo bottom, 
and, on the other hand, the Charybdis of a total desertion by 
slavery of the upland counties—lines of slave interest may be 
extended, strong as the lines of Torres Vedras, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Southern States. Colonel Alcorn’s 
‘ suggestion of the drainage of Southern river wilds, thus arrived 
at, and thus presented in the political connection in which he 
has put it, it shal] be put next, still keeping company with its 
originator’s pamphlet, in the connection of a practical policy. 

The Southern States generally are reticulated with lines of 
luxuriant wilderness. From the marine marshes of North 
Carolina to the fluvial wastes of Arkansas, the choicest soils 
of the South are but hotbeds of disease. Mississippi, however, 
may be selected from its sister States as furnishing a greater 
number and extent than, perhaps, any other, of unreclaimed . 
“ bottoms.” Following the plan of Colonel Aleorn’s address, 
this paper will confine itself, in its remarks on thé proposed 
drainage of our fluvial wastes, to the facts affecting that 
drainage in the State of Mississippi. 

From the limestone of the Tennessee valley on the north- 
east to its river-border on the west, and to its ocean-border on 
the south, the State of Mississippi is a mass of geological 
“drift.” Permeated by an impalpable quicksand as it is, 
this drift is almost perfectly soluble in water; and, as a con- 
sequence, has been washed, under the operation of the rain- 
shed of centuries, into numerous “ gulleys,” ravines, and val- 
leys. In a country of such moderate elevations, the number 
of these is extraordinary. In my explorations for the location of 
the Mississippi Central Railroad, in the counties of Holmes 
and Carroll, | encountered within some twenty miles a succes- 
sion of ridges varying from 150 feet to 250 feet in height at 
intervals, from summit to sammit, of about four miles. - The 
number of breaks in the surface of that section of country 
may be inferred, in general terms, from this fact, when it is 
recollected that those ridges were “* backbones,” each the base 
of a distinct double system of ridge-ribs. When acting in 
1852, under a commission from the governor of that State, in 
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an examination of Colonel Garnett’s report on the location of 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, so numerous did I find 
the meshes of the network of valleys on either side of a small 
creek—Cheewalle—in Marshall County, that, notwithstand- 
ing my possession of some skill and expertness in unraveling 
topographical entanglements, I was unable to determine on 
the ground for my surveys without the assistance of an elab- 
orate series of cross sections. The fact that I had, a few 
months previously, established the location of the Gallatin 
tunnel descent of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, in the 
countless chasms and ravines of the “‘ Cumberland Ridge,” 
without cross sections, gives, in connection with the bewilder- 
ment that I experienced at the crossing of Cheewalle Creek, a 
good general impression of the breaks in Mississippi topography. 
When it is recollected, in conjunction with these circum- 
stances, that the. main ridges intersecting the route across the 
northern counties of the State, and those intersecting the route 
through its central counties, obtain an elevation of from 200 
to 400 feet above their respective outfalls, it will be readily 
understood that, with the off-shoots from each of those ridges 
so numerous, the valley-system of at least Northern and Cen- 
tral Mississippi constitutes a high proportion of the area of 
those sections of the State. From the same considerations it 
will be seen that the uplands of the State—the seats of its 
present production—may, if all of them be situated like those 
of the sections referred to, be held to consist of high narrow 
ridges, with quick slopes and numerous ‘‘ washes.” 

The soil of the Mississippi uplands is light and friable. 
With surfaces, as may be seen from their topography, rolling 
and sometimes even steep, these uplands, under the “ washes” 
of a quarter of a century, have undergone an active denuda- 
tion of their vegetable mould. Their moulds have in some 
cases been swept away altogether. The subsoil being a sandy 
ciay, this washing process has continued in places, within my 
own knowledge, to the extent of sterility in not only the hills 
themselves, but in also the adjoining valleys. In a few instan- 
ees that have fallen under my observation, I have found that 
the hillsides had been stripped to utter nakedness ; and that the 
storm-waters which had produced that stripping, carrjed after 
the mould of the top soil the sandy particles of the subsoil, 
until the “bottoms” around the base of the hills had become a 
bed of loam covered over with a thick coating of sand. The 
middle of some small valleys in North Mississippi, shows a 
great deal of rich, black mould ; but on either side of that mid- 
die, sand begins to overlie it until, as the base of the uplands 
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is approached, the sand is found to be so deep as to have placed 
the underlying mould beyond recovery by even the deepest 
sub-soiling. ‘This sand-devastation has gone on, in some of the 
small valleys of the State, to a depth of two feet. ‘* Horizon- 
talizing” the furrow-scratches of the upland culture will prob- 
bly delay the result ; but, taken in connection with the steep- 
ness of its slopes, the heaviness of its rain-falls, the lightness of 
its moulds, and the solubility of its subsoils, the present stage 
of rain-washes in Northern Mississippi is strongly suggestive 
of the reflection, that the cultivated uplands of that State are 
in progress to the condition of clay ‘ barrens,’ its minor bot- 
tom-lands to the condition of sandy deserts. The uplands of 
Mississippi fast “ running out,” the reclamation of her mag- 
nificent river wilds in every part of the State rises from the 
rank of a certainly admirable expedient of political strategy, 
to that of an imperative necessity of agricultural industry. 
Where in that State shall the agriculturists of Mississippi carry 
on their production, when their hills shall have become com- 
pletely exhausted, unless a wise foresight enable them before- 
hand to carry it on in their valleys? The ‘‘ bottoms” of that 
State are destined to be its salvation. 

The necessity of its agricultural circumstances will, before 
long, make the fluvial wilds of Mississippi invaluable. But 
how may those lands be rated in political summations to-day ? 
Col. Alcorn’s pamphlet furnishes data for arriving at an an- 
swer to this question: ‘ The cotton yield of the uplands of 
Mississippi does not average one half of a bale to the acre ; 
whereas the yield of the ‘ bottom’ averages at the very least a 
whole bale to the acre. One field-hand is ‘necessary for the 
cultivation of ten acres in both cases; and therefore, his cost 
and maintenance being the same in both cases, the simple 
transfer of the cotton labor of the State from the ‘hills’ to 
the ‘ bottoms’ would result, in effect, in doubling our labor 
capital, actually double our earnings, and double the amount of 
gold brought annually into the State in return for our agricul- 
tural surpluses.” There is no general reason why the depos- 
its of the interior water-courses of Mississippi should be less 
fruitful than the deposits of the “* Father of Waters.” Taking 
Colonel Alcorn’s figures, the surplus production being double 
in the one case what it is in the other, every ten acres of bot- 
tom-lands brought into cultivation in Mississippi are equiva- 
lent, in effect, to an addition to the agricultural area ot the 
upland of 20 acres, and to the agricultural labor of the up- 
lands of one field hand. The food, clothing, &c., of the equiva- 
lent laborer, so added, in effect, constitutes another item in 
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equating these two sets of political values. Capitalizing the 
maintenance of this equivalent negro at $1,000, setting down 
the cost of this equivalent negro at $800, and the value of the 
20 acres of equated upland at $700, the reduction of ten acres 
of bottom-lands to culture, adds to the wealth of the State an 
actual value of $2,500! The capital involved, exclusive of 
the value of the land, being a constant quantity in both cases, 
and the return on that capital being in the one case double 
what it is in the other, if an acre of upland be worth $35, an 
acre of bottom-land, at the values set here upon the capital 
involved in its culture, is worth $250! ‘To impress this truth 
more popularly, I will repeat it in another form : 





10 acres of upland at $35 per acre, ..........0. 6. cece eee eee $350 
Cost of laborer occupied in the cultivation of the same,......... 800 
Capitalization of the annual outlay for feeding and clothing that 
laborer, maintaining him in sickness and old age, &....... 1, 
2,150 


$2,150 of capital, or equivalent capital, is involved, according 
to these figures, in the cultivation of 10 acres of upland, to ob- 
tain a return of five bales of cotton, or of, say, $200 a year. 
The cultivation of 10 acres of bottom-lands produces 10 bales ; 
and therefore a return in money at the same prices, of $400 a 
year. ‘The return being thus double the capital, assuming 
the profit at the same rate as in the case of the 10 acres of 
upland, must also be taken as double ; and hence the capital 
represented in the culture of 10 acres of bottom consists of the 
following items : 





10 acres of bottom land at $250 per acre .........-..0.0065 _. -$2,500 
Cost of laborer oceupied in the cultivation of the same.......... 800 
Capitalization of the annual outlay for feeding and clothing 
that laborer, maintaining him in sickness and old age, &c.... 1, 
$4,300 


Subject to the fluctuations in the price of cotton, of negroes 
and plantation supplies, these figures demonstrate the actual 
value of an acre of bottom-land to be seven-fold greater than 
that of an acre of upland! Waiving, then, all considerations of 
political strategy, waiving all considerations of upland exhaus- 
tion, waiving all considerations of sanitary urgencies, let me 
ask, in the name of common sense, why itis that State interest 
and private interest have allowed, up tu this hour, the river- 
bottoms of Mississippi to remain useless, not to say poisonous 
wastes ? 

Is there anything in the physical conditions of the internal 
river wilds of Mississippi to prevent their reclamation ? Tip- 
pah bottom, Tuscumbia bottom, the bottoms of the forks of 
Hatchee, the bottom of Big Black, contain tracts, within my 
own knowledge, unsurpassed in vegetable wealth by the de- 
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posits of the Nile. The wilds traversed by the forks of Hat- 
chee, and those traversed by the Tuscumbia “ branch” of that 
river, are finely adapted to the production of cotton; and re- 
quire but Legislative initiation to be brought into cultivation 
by the responsive action of private interest. So also of other 
water-courses in the counties of Tippah and Tishamingo. ‘‘ The 
Big Black valley, for example,” says. Colonel Alcorn in his 
pamphlet, ‘‘ is composed of a ‘second bottom’ above overflow, 
and another bottom subject to periodic inundation. This sec- 
ond bottom is cultivated to the edge of the flood-water, and 
constitutes some of the richest cotton lands in the world ; but 
while the lands of the bottom-proper are precisely the same, a 
virgin soil enriched with the alluvial washings of a fine upland 
country, they are allowed to remain in the midst of settlement 
not only an unproductive, but actually a pestilential waste.” 
This description of Big Black bottom I am able to verify to the 
letter. The unhealthiness of its present condition is such that 
diseases of summer, in the surrounding country, are said local- 
ly to follow the set of the winds from Big Black. In refer- 
ence to the fertility of that magnificent wilderness, I am better 
informed than in the case of any of the other valleys that I 
have named in this paper. My location of the Mississippi 
Central Railroad having been made along the northern edge 
of this waste for some forty miles, I visited the encampment 
of one of my field parties at several points of their progress 
through it; and therefore speak knowingly, when I declare it 
one of the richest tracts of land I have ever seen. The black- 
ness of its mould, the denseness of its ‘‘ brush,” the darkness of 
its timbers, the girt and loftiness of its trees, the webby fes- 
toonings of its “* parasites,” all conspire to show that the wilder- 
ness of Big Black requires but the hand of man to make it as 
extraordinarily fruitful of agricultural wealth as it is, in its 
present condition, of biliary disease. 

Turning from the quality of the soil, one looks in vain to the 
fluvial wildernesses of Mississippi for something in their locality 
to account for their existence as such in the present stage of 
progress in that State. Surrounded in most cases by wealthy 
and prosperous settlements, the “ riparian owners,” as they are 
termed by Colonel Alcorn, might, under legislative inception, 
have brought these fine domains into production, without the 
inconvenience of even reinoving the cabins of their slaves from 
the uplands. 

Financially, too, there is nothing in the character of the 
reclamation of the bottoms of Mississippi to have forbid- 
den its accomplishment. The overflows in the case of the 
bottoms to which my own observations—revised by the in- 
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strumentations of my assistants—has extended, are not very 
deep. The floods of Big Black I know to be inconsiderable 
along the river banks. Colonel Alcorn’s pamphlet refers to 
this in these words: “ Averaging some three miles wide for 
a length of about 150 miles, the bottom-lands of Big Black 
represent an area of some 500 square miles—some 300,000 
acres—of a soil of more than Egyptian richness, recliam- 
able by some 300 miles of light levee! Worth scarcely 
$2 50 an acre now, Big Black bottom wants but leveeing to 
make it worth, in its present state at least, $25 an acre; and 
as the expenditure necessary to accomplish this will prob- 
ably not overrun $800,000 or $900,000, the reclamation of 
that bottom will add to the landed estate of Mississippi, 
subject to a mortgage of less than $1,000,000, a convertible 
value of some $7,000,000.” 

But here I must take exception to the learned gentleman’s 
figures. Assuming the embankments necessary for leveeing Big 
Black River, as equivalent to a bank averaging, for 300 miles, 
a height of 7 feet, a crown of 4 feet, and a base of 42 feet, the 
earthwork would cost $4,500 a mile. The whole levee would 
thus run up to $1,350,000. When, however, it is observed 
that a railroad runs through the bottom for forty miles ; that 
another railroad crosses it forty or fifty miles lower down ; 
and that a third railroad from Canton to Kosciusko is intended 
to run within a few miles of it for 60 or 80 miles, to value at 
$25 an acre the lands of the Big Black waste when reclaimed, 
is preposterous. ‘The very timber on lands so cireumstanced 
will yield a handsome profit on even their clearing. $50 an 
acre would be a much more reasonable. figure than $25, to 
set on the generous soil of that domain when effectually re- 
claimed. But under either statement of the case, there can 
be no doubt that the drainage of the Big Black wilds will be 
decidedly profitable to the State and to the individual. That 
there is neither a physical nor financial obstacle to the reduc- 
tion of river wilds in Mississippi to culture has been establish- 
ed practically, under circumstances exceptionably unfavor- 
able, in the case of Big Black. Encumbered with excessive 
labor and expense, as is the reclamation of an isolated tract 
in such a situation, two or three sections of that bottom were 
leveed on three sides; and, thus drained effectually, were 
brought into a high state of cultivation, a few years ago, by, 
if I remember correctly, Major Vaughan, of the county of 
Yazoo. 

But why, in view of all these facts, have the fruitful soils of 
the river wilds of Mississippi been permitted to remain, within 
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a stone’s throw of settlement on miserable uplands, noxious 
wastes? This sin is chargeable, as one of omission, to the 
account of the State Legislatures. Before anything can be 
done in the reclamation of these extensive tracts, the initia- 
tive must be taken by the makers of the Mississippi laws. 
The legislation necessary in the case is, however, one with 
many difficulties in the way of its practical operation. Colonel 
Alcorn has sketched in a few words a general scheme for 
facilitating the conversion of those wastes. ‘ Association of 
the riparian owners of those lands is,” he says, “ the first step 
necessary for their reclamation; and the lands themselves, 
thrown into a common fund, will constitute, as under the sys- 
tem of land-laws in Bavaria, an admirable security for raising 
money to be invested in their, reclamation.” This is the true 
principle on which to base a measure for the drainage of those 
wilds ; but on sitting down to consider the details necessary 
to clothe it with working powers, embarrassments are found 
to arise out of its relations with so many principles of right 
and fact. Having, however, brought Colonel Alcorn’s states- 
manlike argument step by step to his suggestion for the conver- 
sion of the savage solitudes of the river-gods of Mississippi to the 
cultivated fields of Jupiter cotton, I shall let the subject for 
the present rest at this point. In the next number of the Re- 
view, however, I shall present fully his scheme of river-drain- 
age, as sketched out in the foregoing extract on that subject ; 
and, in order to bring it more specifically under the notice of 
the legislators of Mississippi and other Southern States, shall 
embody it with all the necessary machinery in the form of a 
draft-bill. 
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A new order of institutions has become an absolute neces- 
sity, where a student can, in part at least, educate himself, 
where his physical faculties are preserved in their full vigor 
and elasticity, and where those studies which are most useful 
to a cultivator of the soil shall be embraced, while those which 
are least valuable shall be discarded. To remedy this grow- 
ing deficiency, agricultural and industrial colleges are organ- 
ized in several of the States, and initiatory steps are taken in 
other States to establish them, 

The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan has been 
in actual operation since May 13th, 1857. Its faculty consists 
of a president and four professors, and it has accommodations 
at present for one hundred students. It was created in obe- 
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dience to a requisition of the revised constitution of 1850, 
and organized under a law of 1855. The farm consists of six 
hundred and seventy-six acres of land. Its design is to unite 
physical with mental culture, to afford the student a chance 
to earn in part his own education, and a chance to apply him- 
self, free of tuition, to those sciences and practical arts, that 
may render him a scientific farmer and enlightened citizen. 
The effort has attracted anxious attention throughout the 
Union. Applications from other States and Canada have been 
made, sufficient to fill the institution. This is the first State 
institution, and the only exclusively agricultural one, yet in 
operation on this side of the Atlantic. 

The New-York State Agricultural College was incorporated 
in 1853. Its creation was principally due to the energy and 
public spirit of the late lamented John Delafield; who was cho- 
sen its first president. After his death, the work was sus- 
pended. It was revived in 1856. The farm, embracing six 
hundred and eighty-six acres, was then purchased at a cost of 
$45,000, principally by subscriptions of the farmers of Seneca 
county. It is situated on an eligible and commanding posi- 
tion, stretching from the village of Ovid to Seneca Lake. A 
lean by the State of $40,000, for twenty years, without inte- 
rest, is secured on four hundred acres of the estate. Instruc- 
tion in those sciences and arts, calculated to enlighten the 
farmer and illustrate his calling, is to be combined in its sys- 
tem of education. The trustees have contracted for the erec- 
tion of a portion of the main college building, to be completed 
in one year, for the accommodation of one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty students. Its available funds for 
the purpose now consist of $35,000, not so much as the cost 
of a single school-house in many towns—a sum in sad contrast 
with the ostentatious exhibit around us of the agricultural 
capacities and wealth of the Empire State. 

The People’s College, at Havana, Schuyler County, in that 
State, was incorporated in 1853, and organized in 1857. Its 
charter contemplates a capital of $250,000, which may be 
increased to $500,000, of which enough has been already sub- 
scribed to encourage the belief that the experiment will be 
fairly tested. The corner stone of the main edifice was laid 
on the 2d day of September last, and the trustees announced 
their intention of opening the institution within one year from 
that time. It should, perhaps, be designed as an industrial 
rather than an agricultural college; for it embraces various 
kinds of manual labor in its plan, while the farm consists of 
but two hundred acres of land. Labor is to be compulsory on 
both teacher and student—a plan, if successful, admirably 
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adapted to prepare a new class of professors, such as new 
institutions of the age will demand. It contemplates a wide 
range of study, no less, in the language of its charter, than 
** Literature, Science, Arts, and Agriculture.” 

The Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania was incorporated 
in 1855. It is located nine miles southwest of Bellefonte, in 
Centre county, very near the centre of the State, on two hun- 
dred acres of land, the munificent gift of General James Irvin. 
The farm, to which two hundred acres have been added by 
purchase, is being brought rapidly into a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Its resources consist of $10,000, donated by the State 
Agricultural Society ; $10,000, subscribed by the citizens of 
Centre county; $5,000, a bequest of Elliot Cresson; and 
$25,000, appropriated by the State. The further sum of 
$25,000 has been appropriated by the State, on condition that 
an equal sum be subscribed by citizens. Its whole means, 
therefore, if the subscription is completed—of which no doubt 
remains—are $100,000, and the farm donated by Gen. Irvin, 
estimated at $12,000. One wing of the main college building 
is nearly erected, and the present design of the trustees is, to 
open the institution on the 16th of February next, with one 
hundred students, to be increased to four hundred. 

The Maryland Agricultural College was incorporated by the 
State in 1856, and $6,000 per annum appropriated toward its 
support, provided subscriptions to the amount of $50,000 were 
first secured. That object having been effected during the last 
winter, the institution was organized and the college located 
on a tract of four hundred and twenty-eight acres of land, pur- 
chased at Bladensburgh, near Washington, from the estate of 
the Hon. C. B. Calvert, the largest stockholder, and president 
of the board of trustees. The corner-stone of an extensive 
edifice was laid on the 24th of August last, and the design is, 
to push the work to rapid conclusion. Its educational plan 
proposes the development of the whole Man—moral, physical, 
and intellectual. 

The State Agricultural College of Iowa was incorporated in 
March last. ‘The preliminary appropriations are $10,000, and 
five sections of very valuable lands heretofore granted by Con- 
gress for the erection of capitol buildings. Localities vie with 
each other in offers of money or Jand to secure its location, 
varying in value from $10,000 to $25,000. It is to be fully 
organized and located in January next. 

‘The Minnesota Agricultural College was incorporated during 
the present year. It is located at Glencoe, McLeod county. 
The farm consists of three hundred and twenty acres of land. 
Its design, scope, and principal features, as well as those of 
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the Iowa college, clesely resemble those of the Agricultural 
College of Michigan. 

The agricultural colleges of Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota, 
are State institutions. Those of New-York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, are the joint works of public-spirited individuals 
and the respective States. 

In anticipation of all these efforts, the Farmers’ College, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the auspices of F. G. Cary, Esq., and 
other public-spirited gentlemen, has for several years promoted 
the cultivation of the earth, in conjunction with literary and 
scientific pursuits. It is, however, a classical institution, em- 
bracing other objects, and preseribed labor in the culture of 
the soil is not a compulsory feature of its plan. 

A bill establishing an agricultural college is now pending 
before the legislature of Ohio, and will probably be reached 
at its adjourned session the approaching winter. Its friends 
are not sanguine of its success. Whether it passes or not, the 
farmers of Ohio have one hundred and fifty thousand sons 
deprived of all possible means of education beyond the com- 
mon school. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, in 1856, incorporated a 
school of agriculture, which must be dependent entirely on 
subscriptions for its future establishment. In 1850, Massa- 
chusetts, in advance of other States, appointed commissioners 
to investigate the subject, and Prof. Hitchcock made an elabo- 
rate report relative to agricultural colleges in Europe. A 
plan was recommended for agricultural education, but no 
effective action was taken on the subject. ‘Two citizens of 
Massachusetts, Benjamin Bussey, of Roxbury, and Oliver 
Smith, of Hatfield, have made princely bequests to be used in 
some remote future contingencies for founding agricultural 
colleges, but available for no immediate use. 

Efforts are being made to establish agricultural colleges, 
also, in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Wisconsin. 

Agricultural professorships have been endowed in the uni- 
versities of Virginia and Georgia, by publie-spirited individu- 
als, and also exist in several other of the classical colleges of 
the country. In Michigan, the university has such a profes- 
sorship. Scientific schools of an elevated character have been 
connected with many of the older institutions. These will 
all be merged.in the several institutions with which they are 
allied. Superior facilities will be thus afforded for a man al- 
ready educated, to acquire a better knowledge of agriculture, 
as an accomplishment, but very little is thus effected toward 
filling a deplorable hiatus in our educational systems. 

It will be perceived that the enterprises in this country, de- 
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signed to meet the great necessity, are all in embryo. They 
are the initial attempts to satisfy an irresistible craving for an 
additional means of education. In Europe, however, agri- 
cultural and industrial colleges are no longer an experiment. 
The neglect of our Government stands in woful contrast to 
the paternal care exercised by the governments of Europe. 
We have no department of agriculture, not even a bureau of 
a department. Our Government may expend in ten years, on 
the whole subject of agriculture, as much as would cost to 
build a first-class steam-frigate to float around the world on 
pleasure excursions or rot in the docks. The Senate, during 
the last Congress, abolished its Committee on Agriculture, 
and thus before the world, ignored the subject. In France 
the subject is under the charge of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Public Works; in Prussia, a Board of Rural 
Economy, subordinated to the Minister of Agriculture, has 
control of the subject; in Russia, it is under the supervision 
of the Minister of Public Domains. The other nations of Eu- 
rope generally take the subject under governmental patronage 
and custody. 

In Prussia, agricultural education is perhaps best “system- 
ized. Prussia has four hundred and thirteen agricultural so- 
cieties of different grades, all of which are affiliated together, 
and are subordinate to and report to the Board of Rural Econ- 
omy. In all Germany, there are one thousand more such 
societies. Prussia supports fifty-one agricultural periodicals. 
In all Germany, there are eighty-nine such periodicals. Soci- 
eties and periodicals, as well as schools, are devoted to special 
objects, bestowing their whole attention to perfecting sume 
single branch of culture. Prussia has five agricultural col- 
leges of a high order, twenty-eight elementary colleges, and 
fifty-seven special schools for affording instruction in horticul- 
ture, flax culture, sheep raising, etc., and seventy-two 
model and experimental farms. But the supervisory func- 
tions of the government do not end here. It aids in the dis- 
semination of the best seeds and best machinery for flax cul- 
ture. [t distributes cuttings and seeds of the mulberry, and 
reeling and other machinery, to promoté silk culture. It pro- 
motes pomological culture in the same efficient manner. 
So it encourages the propagation of the best breeds of horses. 
Draining engineers are detached to different parts of the king- 
dom to instruct the people, indicate the proper channels for 
drainage, and systemize it in the most economical manner. 
Lessened annual expense of the public roads, improved gener- 
al health and increased production of the kingdom, are the 
ample remuneration to the government. 
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In France there is an Agronomic Institute, on a portion of 
the premises of the Palace of Versailles. ‘There are three im- 
peria! colleges of a superior kind. There are eighty-six lesser 
schools, one in each of the departments. There are also poly- 
technic and industrial schools of a somewhat kindred nature. 
To the three national veterinary colleges, [ have already al- 
luded. 

Russia appreciates the importance of stimulating agricul- 
ture as the sure foundation of her prosperity and her colossal 
power. Her efforts are comprehensive and vigorous. The 
government supplies land for various tests and experiments. 
Importation of implements, free of duty, has been allowed. 
Fairs are held in districts of the empirs, and statistics are pub- 
lished at the publicexpense. Periodicals are published and gra- 
tuitously distributed, particularly among the clergy, that they 
may become missionaries of agriculture as well as of the gospel. 
Special schools are established for rearing horses and sheep, 
for culture of flax, silk, etc., and for the study of epidemics 
among cattle. A gardem of a hundred acres was established 
fifty years ago, near Odessa, on the Black Sea, for the accli- 
mation of seeds, fruits and plants of Southern Europe, and sub- 
sequently ten other gardens for similar purposes. Agents are 
dispatched, not only over the empire, but to foreign countries, 
to obtain information and improvements for dissemination. 
There is one imperial college at Gory Goretzk, and eight other 
colleges are established in different districts of the empire, all 
well endowed, and each possessing an extensive mode! farm, 
the least of which is fifteen hundred acres. In addition to 
these, are numerous farm schools. A Technological Institute 
for education of mechanics, chemists, and engineers, is also 
established. Graduates of the higher institutions have been 
sent abroad to be better fitted for professors at home. The 
students in the eight principal colleges are educated entirely at 
the public expense, and when they graduate, are supplied 
gratuitously with books, seeds, and tools; yea, more, the 
most meritorious are supplied with farms near their native 
villages as rewards for their proficiency. An intelligent Rus- 
sian informed me that if the schools of Russia had done no 
other service than the eradication of superstitions and preju- 
dices, their cost was well repaid. 

Great Britain has established a system of agricultural 
schools for Ireland, but not for the rest of the empire. The 
principal agricultural college in England is at Cirencester. It 
is designed for the gentry only, and is an expensive institu- 
tion. The question may be asked, ‘“ Why has England, the 
foremost country in agriculture, the fewest schools?” ‘The 
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reason is obvious. The landlord, the steward, the man of 
science, and the tenant farmer who employs the laborers, con- 
fer together on al] proposed improvements. The landlord has 
the authority and the capital to execute their resolves. They 
are the agricultural college. Thus science, capital, and skill, are 
called into requisition. Hence, the island presents a scene of 
unrivaled rural beauty, and groans under her abundant pro- 
ductions. 

Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, Wirtemberg, Belgium, 
and other nations of Europe, earnestly promote agricultural 
education. 

The first institution of the kind in Europe was at Hofwyl, 
in Switzerland, founded by Fellenburg, a name illustrious in 
the annals of education. The model school, perhaps, of all 
Europe, is that of Hohenheim, in Wirtemberg. ‘The other 
most remarkable colleges are Cirencester ip England, Grignon 
in France, Moglin in Prussia, and Gory Goretzk in Russia. In 
1850, Prof. Hitchcock enumerated three hundred and fifty- 
two agricultural institutions in Europe, but he omitted those 
of Sweden, and some other countries. They have been greatly 
multiplied since that time. I think there are now five hun- 
dred colleges, schools, and model farms, in Europe, mostly the 
creation of the last twenty years. Their success is no longer 
in controversy. Neither prejudice nor ignorance is allowed to 
crush them. They are regarded asa great and beneficent 
agency, which governments, in the exercise of a benignant 
guardianship, are bound to exert, in increasing the produc- 
tions of the earth and promoting the welfare of the race, They 
appreciate the great fact, that the surest way to promote the 
prosperity of the state, is to enlighten the individual and 
muktiply his energies. I can only make an approximate esti- 
mate, but there are probably employed, in all the schools of 
Europe at the present time, two thousand professors and teach- 
ers, and fifty thousand students are in attendance upon them. 

I have said nothing relative to the - courses of studies, the 
discipline, or the plans, on which the European schools are 
conducted. It is sufficient to say that the design of them all, 
is a mastery of the physical sciences and practical arts that 
bear upon agriculture, and the harmonious union of study 
with labor. ‘Their institutions, however, furnish no models 
for us. ‘The lower order of schools in Ireland and Russia are 
for the peasantry, and of a grade not elevated enough to prove 
useful in this.eountry. The best of their colleges are designed 
for the education of stewards, agents, and teachers, and not for 
proprietors who labor with their own hands, and who combine, 
like our countrymen, all the characteristics of landlord, ten- 
ant, and laborer, in the same man. 
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ART, IIL.—RELATION OF COMMERCE TO CHRISTIANITY. 


“ For wisdom is a defence, and money isa defence ; but the excellency of knowledge 
is, that wisdom giveth life to them that have it.”—Eccugs. vii. 12. 


Tus is an excellence which wisdom possesses, and which 
money does not—that true wisdom, the “‘ beginning of which 
is the fear of the Lord.” 

For, however riches may promote the propagation and 
acceptance of this wisdom which is religion, the one cannot 
and must not be substituted for the other. They are allied in 
so far that where money is rightly used, it resembles true 
wisdom, in affording a defence or safeguard against some of 
the ills of life, but we must not mistake this for life itself. 
While religion is the best friend of commerce, it is the glory 
of the latter, that, in the hands of God, it has frequently been 
made the honored instrument for advancing his cause and 
kingdom among men. 

Commerce, like the early navigators, coasts timidly along 
the shore of this world, and makes some discoveries, and 
brings home some treasure, but wisdom launches boldly into 
the great deep of the future, and reveals, as the bourne of hope 
and the haven of rest, eternal life. 

Commerce may aid in the spread of Christianity, but it is 
the prerogative of Christianity to regulate, to elevate, and to 
sanctify commerce. Christianity, without commerce, may lack 
funds for its enterprises, and may more slowly find its way 
from one part to another of the earth. Commerce, without 
Christianity, will soon learn to build its houses with fraud, and 
its chambers with violence, and will end its days in luxury 
and corruption. It will clothe itself in purple and fine linen, 
aud fare sumptuously every day, until it shall lift up its eyes 
. in hell, being in torments. 

For while “‘ money is a defence,” the excellency, the crown- 
ing glory of religion is, that “it giveth life to him that hath it.” 
It gives indestructibleness even to commerce itself, prolonging 
its existence by making #¢ worthy to exist as the fountain of 
rich blessings to man. And when the keen eye has ceased to 
scan its ledger, and the busy hand to grasp its accumulations, 
and the sagacious brain to ponder its outgoings and incom- 
ings, the man of business, who ‘ with all his gettings has got 
wisdom,” will have made friends with the mammon of unright- 
eousness, and bear with him, through the redemption of a mer- 
ciful Saviour, the eternal life to everlasting habitations. Take 
commeree away from Christianity, and it will be like the 
clogging of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels, so that it will “ drive 
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heayily.” Take Christianity away from commerce, and the 
Red Sea of perdition will drive over the merehant and his 
ships. 

Commerce adds to the comfort of this life, but ‘ Godliness 
is profitable both for the life that now is, and for that which 
is to come.” 

In showing, therefore, the mutual relations existing between 
the two, it will be proper first to show the indebtedness of 
Christianity to trade, and then see what religion has done to 
pay the debt, together with that superiority of nature which 
entitles her to the service of all human institutions. 

The most obvious aid rendered by commerce to the cause 
of religion has been in providing means for the transportation 
of missionaries, for the circulation of Bibles, and for the gene- 
ral promotion of civilization. It is rather singular that the 
first two missionaries of whom we read that they traveled 
by sea, should have encountered the most serious difficulties 
upon the voyage, to the great detriment of the ships and their 
owners. 

Jonah, 862 A. C., had been ordered byeGod to announce the 
destruction of Nineveh, and fleeing from the unwelcome duty, 
he sped to the coast, took a merchantman at Joppa bound with 
her cargo to Tarshish, paid his fare, and embarked upon his 
voyage. 

But in vain was the attempt to flee from the service of God ; 
and such a storm arose upon the sea, that the mariners, after 
casting their cargo overboard, and making the most desperate 
efforts to weather the gale, were obliged to take the guilty 
prophet’s own counsel, and throw him forth into the raging 
waters to save themselves from a common doom. ‘So they 
took up Jonah and cast him forth into the sea, and the sea 
ceased from her raging.” 

But the mariners gained more than they lost by the sacri- . 
fice of their freight, for ‘ they feared the Lord exceedingly, 
and” (idolators as they were) “ offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, 
and made vows.” ’ 

The cargo was lost, but the men and the treasure of Nine- 
veh were saved. 

Paul’s famous vovage from Jerusalem to Rome resulted still 
more unfertunately for the vessel in which he sailed. 

The centurion Julius embarked with Paul and other prison- 
ers in his charge, in an Alexandrian ship, loaded with wheat, 
and bound fer Italy. In vain the captive but missioygary 
apostle warned the officers of the danger of the voyage at that 
season of the year. ‘They persisted in spite of the wind and 
tempest, until, being vanquished in the strife with the ele- 
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ments, they also were obliged to throw overboard their cargo 
to lighten their sinking vessel, and at last, as the only safety 
for their lives, ran her upon the rocks, and, as soon as they 
had disembarked, she was broken to pieces by the waves. 
But their great passenger had not been idle. He had made 
the centurion his friend, and became, before long, the most 
honored and useful man of their company, and it were worth 
to commerce alone the wreck of a navy, fairly to establish © 
Paul as a missionary in the heart of imperial and blood 
Rome. The ship, indeed, was wrecked, but Christianity es- 
caped the tempest, and floated with the Roman eagles to the 
boundaries of Europe. This apostle had, however, many 
times before this, availed himself of the aids of commerce in 
bearing to the Gentiles the great truths with which he was 
charged. The important commercial places, Tyre, and Sidon, 
and Ephesus, and Rhodes, and Corinth, though most of them 
had declined from their meridian splendor, still afforded him 
an audience for the story of the Cross, composed as well of 
their citizens as of the merchants and mariners of the civilized 
world ; and the very nation—the Phcenicians—who had been 
the first to bear the arts and refinements of civilization to the 
Ultima Thule of ancient longitude, were also permitted the 
distinguished honor of bearing to all the distant countries, 
where their trading posts had been for centuries established, 
the earliest teachers and missionaries of our holy religion. 

The early teachers of Christianity followed the great tracks 
of commerce across the earth without being confined to them. 

The deserts and the mountains, the wilds of Bactria and of 
Thrace, where small temptation to cupidity existed, still were 
peopled by those whom the Son of Man came to seek and to 
save, and they were sought, and many were found and saved. 
Yet, as a general rule, even in that early time, where Chris- 
tianity would convert a nation, commerce marked out the road, 
provided the vehicle, and assembled the audience. Apostles 
and Evangelists proclaimed a truth, new to the world’s ear, 
upon the shores of inland seas, or in the great markets of the 
earth, or took ships for the distant ports of the Euxine, the 
Aiigean, or the Mediterranean, to meet the heathen of every 
name and every form of idolatry assembled there, or joined the 
great caravans of merchants with their rich freight of gold, 
spices, and slaves, performing their annual pilgrimage down 
through Egypt deep into the unknown recesses of the Sahara, 
or through the great desert, and Araby the Blest, to wherethe 
Ganges rolls his consecrated waves. 

As long as the Church was pure and missionary in its 
character, it continued to avail itself of the means of transport- 
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ation, the discoveries and the civilization to which the love of 
adventure or gain had prompted mankind; and when the 
Church became corrupt, and departed widely from the integrity 
of the faith, the same great channels and resources of which 
it had by that time gained the control were opened to it for 
the propagation of a mutilated gospel, better still a thousand 
fold than the heathenism which.it supplanted. | 

Still, however, as the evening of the dark ages drew down 
upon Europe, the visible church gradually became subject to 
the dominion of the pope; yet, rent by frequent schism, and 
very far gone from original righteousness, both to faith and 
practice, it lost to a great degree its missionary spirit, and like 
any other kingdom of this world, propagated its tenets chiefly 
by the sword. Whether against the Saracens or the Wal- 
denses, or subsequently the Protestants, implements of war or 
torture for some centuries made more converts, or extinguished 
more heretics, than the preaching of the Cross. 

Civilization was smothered under the folios of stupid monks, 
and shrieked from the crucible of the alchemist in monaste- 
ries, or took refuge in the splendid kingdom of the Moors, in 
Spain and Portugal, while Christianity disported her garments 
of dazzling white among the persecuted fugitives of the 
Pyrenees, or found a refuge beyond the grasp of the papacy, 
along the frozen shores of the extreme north. 

In 828, ten Venetian ships went to Alexandria, which port, 
at that time, was closed to most of Europe, and bore back 
with them the supposed body of St.Mark! In the year 1121, 
Greenland sent to the shores of North America a live mis- 
sionary bishop—a cargo which, tested by the weights and 
measures of commerce alone, is worth a whole college of dead 
apostles. 

There had been for a century an Iceland colony near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and perhaps upon the Island of 
Newfoundland, discovered A. D. 1000, by Biorn, the son of 
Heliof. It was named Winland or Wineland, because grapes 
grew there spontaneously, and the enterprising Northmen 
traded with the native Esquimaux for fine furs in exchange 
for their goods. It was to this colony that a missionary bishop 
was sent from Greenland, and though we have no record of 
his labors or his success, yet we find in this most interesting 
circumstance another illustration of the true missionary spirit 
following in the wake of commerce. As early as the fifth 
century, before Rome had sunk in hopeless ignorance and 
apathy, Gregory the Great sent Augustine with forty monks 
to England to convert the Saxons from Druidism, and they 
found that the Britons, the original inhabitants of the island, 
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now driven to the North, had been Christianized centuries 
before, even by the apostles themselves or their immediate 
companions, and they had all this time preserved their litur- 
gies and their episcopacy. Certain peculiarities in their ritual 
proved that they could not have been converted through the 
agency of Rome, but that they had received their first knowl- 
edge of the truth from Gaul, or more probably from teachers 
taken thither directly from Asia Minor along the great chan- 
nels of Phcenician trade. 

England, during the long and proud period of her com- 
mercial supremacy, has planted with one hand the seeds of 
civilization and commerce, and with the other has sunk deep 
into the earth the flag-staff of the standard of the Cross, and 
floated its ample folds to the astonished winds. Her colonies in 
North America brought with them, either as Puritans or Prel- 
atists, the religion of their fathers, and their descendants re- 
ceive, as their best birthright, an undefiled Christianity. And 
while Spain, after the expulsion of the Moors and the discovery 
of America by the great Genoese, continued to monopolize 
the trade of the southern continent, and tortured the wretched 
natives for their gold, she also was careful to supply them 
with the priests of such religion as she knew herself, and to 
bring into subjection her converts, made by force, or fraud, or 
ar ose. to that church which claimed and claims the 
world. 

In the sixteenth century, Francis Xavier, a Roman Catholic, 
actuated by a true missionary spirit, earned for himself the 
title of the Apostle of India, by his labors and great success in 
ew the Hindovs and the Japanese to a knowledge of his 

alth. 

But here again he pursued the track of commerce, and 
found that Portuguese traders had already a long-established 
and lucrative intercourse with our antipodes. As we draw 
near to our own times, the history of which I am speaking 
becomes a history of the civilized world, and is too well 
known and too vast for me to attempt a condensation of it. 
God, in his providence, so often opens a way for his gospel, by 
first sending out civilized men on mercantile errands, that it 
has almost ceased to attract observation. ‘Two instances, how- 
ever, are worthy of record, in which the great Head of the 
Church and most merciful Saviour of lost men has overruled, — 
in an especial manner, the covetuusness of mankind for the 
spread of his blessed gospel. 

The one occurred but a few years ago, in the history of this 
same England, in her persevering and successful attempt to 
introduce opium into China. Baffled in her private efforts at 
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smuggling, she sent out a fleet and an army to kill the miser- 

able inhabitants, as a great wit has declared, like a eruel boy 
killing flies upon a summer’s day. But by her oppressive 
adherence to this most despicable commercial interest, she 
compelled the opening of five ports of that great empire for the 
missionaries and their holy religion, which is destined to cast 
down every lofty imagination, every temple of idolatry, and 
everything that opposeth or exalteth itself or maketh a lie, 
throughout the whole earth. 

Another instance occurs in which the wonderful providence 
of the Lord of Hosts has overruled the enterprise of commer- 
cia] nations for good when they meant it not so; neither did 
their heart think so, but they only meditated enriching them- 
selves by a traffic that should supply labor for the cultivation 
of the earth. ‘The coasts of Africa having almost no great 
rivers, no islands, gulfs, or peninsulas, were closed in great 
measure alike to civilization and the gospel, and there seemed 
no way of evangelizing the natives but by transporting them, 
if possible, to better and lighter lands. This the s/ave trade, 
with all the indifference to human life and suffering that 
marked its earlier conduct, has actually done, and now it ts 
computed that there are more negroes in this country, mem- 
bers of churches, than heathen converts at all the missionary 
stations of the world besides. Nor does the benefit end here. 
A most philanthropic and benevolent society is sending them 
back to their native land again, and already powerful colonies 
are seated upon the iron-bound coast of that dark continent, 
and from them civilization and Christianity are said to be 
eating their way gradually into the interior. This does not of 
course justify the horrors of the ‘“‘ middle passage ;” but when 
we are taunted with the evils of slavery, we may say, with 
truth and with triumph, that its good consequences are a fair 
offset to its evils, and that it has been fraught with inesti- 
mable benefits to millions of human beings who, without 
it, would have lived and died under the shade of their palm- 
tree and by the golden sand of their rivers, worshipers of 
the devil, and bondmen, perhaps, to heathen lords. 

The advantage of commerce to Christianity has not, how- 
ever, been confined to the mere transportation of the gospel 
and the missionaries, indispensable as that service is. Com- 
merce has printed our Bibles and built many of our churches 
for us. Without it the very invention of printing were of little 
use tomankind. The first edition, even, of the Bible, could 
never have been struck off and sold but through the instru- 
mentality of long-established laws of trade. The market 
which commerce created could alone have justified the ex- 
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pense. The men engaged in those great societies which are 
scattering at this day the Word of Life among the nations, are 
mostly men trained in the walks of trade, and carrying on their 
beneficent work upon strictly commercial principles. 

They must count the cost before they can either sell or give, 
and though agriculture and the professions contribute their 
share, yet the ‘‘ sinews” of this “* war” in which the church 
militant is engaged with the kingdom of darkness, are chiefly 
furnished in our great commercial towas where money circu- 
lates abundantly, and fortunes are easily made. There agents 
most frequently visit; there audiences are most readily as- 
sembled ; and there the influence of fashion, sympathy, and 
imitation, most predominates. 

The splendid churches, also. that adorn our cities, and very 
often those in the rural districts, constantly present to the eye 
the pleasing indication as the fruits of commerce well applied. 
The building of a church is as much subject to the rules of 
commerce as the building of a private residence or a school- 
house, and not to mention whole communities of liberal con- 
tributors, individual merchants have often testified their grati- 
tude to God for the success they have met with by building 
or endowing some house of prayer consecrated to his service 
and the glory of his great name. 

And there, in the lapse of time, multitudes of the ignorant 
and such as are out of the way, whom Jesus came to save, 
have been gathered into the ark of safety, and’ generations have 
learned to worship the God of their fathers, with blessings 
upon the head of him but for whose bounty they might have 
continued to dwell in ignorance of God and eternity. 

Commerce also provides, where it most prevails, for the sup- 
port of those whose duty it is to minister in holy things. In 
short, were you to withdraw from the Church the money sup- 
plied by business men, merchants, and tradesmen, the cause 
would languish everywhere, and the Church would have to 
cast herself directly upon the right arm of the omnipotent God 
for support, for enlargement, and for life. 

But while we cheerfully acknowledge the great obligation 
which Christianity owes to business men for her extension and 
upholding, yet commeree owes more to the gospel than the 
gospel to commerce. 

The case of Zaccheus affords a happy illustration of the 
benefit of conducting business upon those principles which 
the church exists, and the gospel is preached, to enforce. He 
had been a publican, or a tax-gatherer, appointed by the Ro- 
man government over the Jews. 
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His great object had been the amassing of his own fortune, - 
regardless of the wants of the puor, and by participating in 
the exactions of his detested class and calling. 

But when the grace of God entered his heart, he publicly 
avowed his determination henceforth to conduct his business 
upon the most rigid rules of justice, and subject to the behests 
of the most comprehensive Christian charity. ‘‘ Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have wrong- 
ed any man | restore him fourfold.” 

And that day salvation came to his house. The merchant 
or tradesman who receives the gospel into his own heart at 
once renounces that ‘ cheating which never prospers,” if he 
have ever been guilty of it, makes reparation where he has 
defrauded, bestows, out of the fullness of a tender heart, his 
goods to feed the poor, their bodies and their souls, and salva- 
tion comes to his house. He lays up treasure for himself in 
heaven. 

If commerce has built hospitals and churches, it was Chris- 
tianity that put it into her heart and opened her purse-strings. 
The world had commerce for centuries, while her only temples 
were erected to idols and hospitals were unknown. Christianity, 
by elevating and teaching the poor, has cleared them out of the 
way of trade, and made them producers of something, and 
not consumers merely, or drones in the hive, or mendicants 
in the poorhouse, or criminals in the prisons, or felons on the 
gallows. 

If commerce has often transported Christianity from shore 
to shore, the latter has converted the mariners, and brought 
the most savage nations to submit themselves to the just and 
equal laws upon which the very existence of commerce de- 
pends. If commerce has oftentimes opened an avenue to the 
heart of a savage nation for the herald of the truth, so has she 
in her turn been obliged to come as a suppliant to the meek 
missionary for an influence almost omnipotent over the sav- 
ages, who trusted and loved him, or been shamed into perse- 
verance by his inflexibility, charged as he was with a high 
commission of eternal life to immortal souls, or called upon 
him to be a mediator and interpreter in her most delicate 
and difficult negotiations. The noble Dane, Egede, held on 
like the grasp of death to his forlorn mission in Greenland, 
when the Danish ships were ordered home by the government 
from a hopeless commerce, leaving him ignorant of the lan- 
guage, to freeze or to starve, until the gracious providence of 
God opened a new channel of trade, in which the Danish king 
was willing to embark, and which the tenacity of the mission- 
ary had rendered practicable. 
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The British, in their most unjust war upon China, gladly 
availed themselves of the mediation of Parker and Boone to 
secure by treaty what they had achieved by arms, the opening 
of that mighty empire to the trade and civilization of the 
West. 

And when Hyder Ali had desolated the Carnatic, and in 
the impassioned language of Burke, had ‘‘ put perpetual deso- 
lation as a barrier between him and those incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals, whom no treaty and no signature 
could bind,” and he was willing to sheathe his sated sword 
and lie down in his lair like a lion that has lapped his fill of 
blood, he asked, ‘‘ Where is Schwarz? Send me the missionary. 
I have faith in his word, and will treat with him.” The great 
continent of Africa is now being opened to the commercial 
world by the explorations of a missionary; and the heralds of 
the Cross are the interpreters to the merchant of most of the 
languages spoken by uncivilized nations. And such is the 
happy influence of the virtues enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment upon all sorts and conditions of men, that the most 
successful and prosperous commercial nation will forever be 
the most Christian, where justice holds the scales, and in- 
dustry acquires, and frugality expends, and liberality embel- 
lishes, and charity gives as God gives mercy to every one that 
asketh. While thus Christianity, under her Divine Founder, 
has availed herself of the energy of the merchant, in propa- 
gating her tenets, she has complied with her own rule to 
“owe no man anything,” and has returned more than she has 
ever received. 

But the relations of the two cannot be determined by the 
settlement of a question of profit and loss. The Christian 
religion deigns no alliance upon a footing of equality with 
anything human. She comes to mankind clothed with the 
authority of God. 

Commerce, and education, and government, are not her 
masters nor her allies, but her servants. They are of right 
subject to the laws of the Bible, and just in proportion as they 
depart from those laws, are they a curse, not a blessing to 
men. ‘There is not one law for merchants and another for 
Christians. What is wrong in the church is wrong in the 
counting-house and the workshop. Christianity claims equally 
the control of both. She demands that her principles of truth, 
of justice, and of honesty, Jaid down in her statute-book, prin- 
ciples as pure and immutable as the character of God, shall 
regulate every commercial transaction between man and man. 
It is as much the duty of her ministry to apply the rules of 
her morality to the merchant, as to urge the reading of the 
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Bible, and private and family prayers, upon the communi- 
cant. She says to the merchant, “You must do as I direct, 
and you depart from my rules at your peril.” She furnishes 
him a law by which he must buy and sell, must determine 
his debts and credits, must regulate his hazard and specula- 
tions, his advertising, his transportation, and his contracts. 

She claims supremacy as well over corporations as private 
traders. She will investigate the books of the East India 
Company, review the entry the merchant made last night in 
his ledger, and audit the accounts of the huckster that sells 
bananas at the street corner. She asserts her right to adjust 
the balance and the yard-stick, to affix the value of coin and 
bank-notes, to gauge the barrel and measure the cotton bale, 
according to standards kept in heaven, forever under the 
sleepless and unbribed eye of God. ‘A false balance is abom- 
ination to the Lord, but a just weight is his delight.” She 
will inspect every account that is settled, and re-open every 
contract that has been adjudicated. She will find all the lost 
papers, and recall all the forgotten promises, and subpeena all 
the dead witnesses. Her inflexible morality will borrow 
nothing from the maxims of trade, and will yield nothing to 
them. If the merchant have before him the alternative of 
failure or dishonesty, she says to him, “ Fail, then! Better fail 
here than hereafter. Pay your debts to the last farthing like 
an honest man, and begin life again with my blessing upon 
you—‘a blessing that maketh rich and addeth no sorrow.’ ” 
The great Author of Christianity receives no benefit from com- 
merce as an independent party. 

Rather he exacts from the merchant the building of churches, 
the forwarding of missionaries, and the printing of Bibles, as 
the cost of his license to enrich himself by trade, and as a 
tribute for protecting and prospering his enterprises. 

All that commerce contributes to the spread of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, is but the payment of rent to the Creator for the 
use of his mines and forests, his winds, and rivers, and oceans. 
It is the premium for the insurance of goods, against light- 
ning and tempest, ‘“‘hurricanes and oak-cleaving thunder- 
bolts.” 

Let not commerce plume herself upon what she has done 
for the gospel. Let her rather be humble and penitent that she 
has done so little—that she has shown so little gratitude to the 
Providence that has permitted and prospered her—that she has 
lost sight of her own interest by ministering to selfishness and 
luxury, while she ought to have been civilizing and Christian- 
izing the nations, for the multiplication of her harvests and 
the repletion of her treasuries—that she has sought the tem- 
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poral, rather than the eternal good of man. These are her 
sins of omission; but if in any case commercial power has 
been prostituted to destroy that it should construct, we would 
fain hope that such an instance would be the exception and 
not the rule—that the true merchant is recognized as the true 
man—faithful to his promise, conscientious in his representa- 
tions, honest in his dealings, ‘ not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord ;” and it is indeed sufficiently ob- 
vious that the very existence of commerce implies a certain 
degree of confident reliance upon mercantile integrity. 

Bad men have perverted the religion of Jesus Christ itself, 
and the knave behind the counter would be a knave at the 
bar, or in the pulpit. Let it be the aim of every honorable 
merchant to maintain the very highest standard of public 
opinion in his profession, and thus in time will the blots and 
stains that have disfigured commercial annals be removed, and 
the legitimate tendencies of commerce to promote truth and 
honesty will have scope to become effect. 





ART. IV.—THE VALLEYS OF VIRGINIA—THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 


A pvescrirtion and history of this valley, however concise and 
imperfect, should possess interest, as well on account of the 
great beauty and fertility of the valley, as on account of its 
historical associations. It was one of the earliest settlements in 
the old United States; and its population advanced upward 
from the Chesapeake, pari passu with that on James River— 
for we find a fort established, by act of the House of Burgesses, 
on the land of Captain Boyd, at the falls of James River, in 1669, 
to repel the attacks of the Indians; and a similar one, under 
Lawrence Smith, of Gloucester, by the same act, at or near 
the falls of Rappahannock. 

This is the most fertile and productive tide-water valley on 
the Atlantic coast of the Union—and the most beautiful, ex- 
cept that of the Hudson. Captain Smith sailed up this river, 
to its falls, soon after the settlement of Jamestown. We find 
no mention of it again until the county of Lancaster sent 
members to the House of Burgesses, in 1652. Four years 
afterward, the old county of Rappahannock was cut off from 
it. We may fairly conclude, from this fact, and from the slow 
progress of population in the colony, for the first hundred years 
after its suttlement, that, at least as far back as 1630, the 
colonists must have begun to occupy the lands on either side 
of this river, near its mouth. 

Lancaster county included a narrow strip of country, on 
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either side the river, of undefined, if not indefinite extent, 
toward the mountains. Middlesex county, originally a part of 
Lancaster, was erected into a separate county, between 1650 
and 1660. Rappahannock county, like Lancaster, from which 
it was taken off, originally included a very narrow territory, 
on either side the river, extending upward to the Blue Ridge, 
the Ultima Thule of the old colonists; for it was not until 
Governor Sputswood’s day, that the daring attempt was made 
to reach and ascend, what was thought, till then, an impassa- 
ble barrier. A half-century thereafter, our settlements were 
attempted in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

From Rappahannock county, on the south side of the river, 
the narrow county of Essex was taken off in 1692. From 
Essex Spotsylvania was formed, in 1721; and Caroline from 
parts of Essex, King and Queen, and King William, in 1727. 

Richmond county was formed from that part of Rappahan- 
nock county lying on the north side of the river, in 1692. 
The county of Rappahannock ceased to exist after Essex and 
Richmond were formed. It was the parent of many counties, 
and one of its posterity, the present county of that name, has 
done well to revive the memory of her’ deceased ancestor, 
within the confines of her once wild and spacious domains. 

From the county of Richmond, the then extremely narrow 
county of King George was taken off, in 1720. It included 
Leedstown, now in Westmoreland, and Falmouth, now in Staf- 
ford. As Westmoreland and Stafford extended next to and 
opposite it, on the Potomac, at two points near Mattox and 
Lamb’s Creek, King George county could not have been more 
than four miles wide. This clinging to the rivers, and slow 
progress toward the interior, is a characteristic of the English, 
who, like the Dutch, are an aquatic and amphibious people. 
The Spanish and Portuguese had occupied all of South 
America, and a great part of North America; and the French 
built forts, or settled, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the Mississippi, and the English had crept up a hundred miles 
along a few Atlantic rivers, 

But for this peculiarity of the English, the counties of the 
Northern Neck would have originally extended from river to 
river, which were the natural and most convenient boundaries. 

King George and Stafford, and asmall part of West- . 
moreland, have been, since, or about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, so extended. Richmond county, lying in a long, narrow 
strip, along the Rappahannock, is still more convenient to West- 
moreland Courthouse, than a large portion of that county, 
most of which lies, in a still longer strip, along the Potomac. 
No other two large rivers in the world run parallel, and so near 
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to each other, for a long distance, as these two. Their dis 
tance apart, at the head of tide-water, on Rappahannock, 
some hundred and twenty miles from their mouths, is about 
twelve miles; and thence to the Chesapeake, it averages 
about twenty miles. In some places, the distance from one 
river to the other is not more than eight miles. This propin- 
quity of these great rivers is owing to the fact, that, strictly 
speaking, they are not rivers at all, but rather, arms, creeks, 
or inlets of the ocean, like the Chesapeake [ay itself, No 
back country could sipply waters to two great rivers, in such 
immediate vicinity. They are fed from the ocean; and if all 
the streams running into them, from above and below their 
falls, were diverted, it would not at all diminish the volumes of 
their waters. 

The other rivers falling into the Chesapeake (or, rather, 
flowing out from it) are of a similar character. The Patapsco, 
the Patuxent, the York, the James, and the Elizabeth River, 
are creeks or bays, not rivers. Navigable to their falls, they 
are part of the ocean; and the Federal Government might re- 
move impediments to safe navigation, without violating the 
rules of the strictest construction. The Coast Survey has been 
very properly extended up them, and light-boats anchored in 
them. It would cost less to remove obstructions, than to keep 
up these light-boats, which are rendered necessary by these 
obstructions. The most hair-splitting abstractionist cannot 
distinguish between the constitutionality of the two measures. 
We feel confident that the age of abstractions has passed away, 
and that of practical measures commenced. The South is 
awakened to the necessity of developing all her physical re- 
sources; of increasing her wealth, her population, and her 
strength; and will omit no legitimate means of attaining her 
ends, by invoking individual, State, or Federal aid, as circum- 
stances may require and justify. 

The Northern Neck of Virginia, extending from the Chesa- 
peake to the sources of the Potomac, and including the most 
fertile portion of the intermontane valley, is the finest part of 
Virginia. By means of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
and the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers, the whole of this 
rich and productive region has become tributary to Baltimore. 
Richmond, since the invention of railroads, should be the mar- 
ket town for the whole of the Rappahannock valley, for Balti- 
more is inaccessible in winter, and tedious of access at all 
times ; while Richmond, with short branch roads connecting 
the Fredericksburg and Richmond Railroad with the Rappahan- 
nock, would be within three hours’ ride of this whole region. 
Probably, these branch roads will not be constructed until the 
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Great West pours her mighty products into the Richmond 
through the Central and Covington roads. Ultimately, they 
are inevitable. Whether they will benefit the people of this 
valley is very doubtful. They are already the richest agricul- 
tural population in America, averaging, we should think, a 
property to each man, whose lands adjoin the river, of near a 
hundred thousand dollars. The large size of the river farms 
is a great obstruction to neighborhood social intercourse. Rail- 
roads would break up this neighborhood intercourse altogether, 
and supply its place with city intercourse, which is not desir- 
able for country people, for it is apt to destroy their love of 
country life and agricultural pursuits, and to beget extrava- 
gant ostentatious habits. Moreover, it is to be apprehended, 
that railroads will everywhere occasion absenteeism, the great- 
est curse that can afflict a people. When farmers ean live in 
town, and supervise their distant estates by means of railroads, 
our country will become, like Ireland and the West Indies, a 
new series of plantations, inhabited by negro slaves or white 
hirelings—with a few hermit-like overseers scattered here and 
there. 

Railroads, when they do not occasion the rise of towns and 
cities, impoverish the country which they pervade—for by 
furnishing cheap access to large towns, they break up the vil- 
lages, stores, schvols, mechanic-shops, hotels, ete., along their 
routes, which they have rendered unnecessary. They always 
occasion the rise of towns, cities, or villages, at their termini, 
even although they should not terminate on navigable streams. 
When their termini are on such waters, the rise and growth 
of villages and towns are rapid. 

Fredericksburg, at the head of tide-water, is the only 
point on the Rappahannock where a considerable city is 
likely to arise. It possesses fine water-power, is very healthy, 
beautifully situated, contains a population of five or six thou- 
sand, and is the nearest point of navigable water to the Great 
West. Population advanced very slowly from the mouth of 
the river up to this point. There was none there in 1671, for 
we find an act passed in that year, to establish a frontier fort 
and garrison “ at or near the falls of Rappahannock,” of which 
Major Lawrence Smith, of Gloucester, was appointed com- 
mander. Again, in 1679. we find “ An Act enabling Major 
Lawrence Smith, and Captain William Bird, to scite certaine 
lands at the head of Rappahannock and James rivers.” This 
last scheme, we presume, proved abortive, fur we hear nothing 
of Lawrence Smith and his proposed colony afterward. 
Spotsylvania was formed into a county in 1720, and Freder- 
icksburg established, by act of House of Burgesses, as a town 
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in 1727. There could have been but little population about 
and above it at that time; for Col. Byrd, in his visit to it in 
1732, says of it: “ Besides Col. Willis, who is the top man 
of the place, there are only one merchant, a tailor, a smith, 
an ordinary keeper, and a lady, who acts both as doctress and 
coffee-woman.” The act for establishing the town, recites— 
‘* Whereas, great numbers of people have of late seated them- 
selves and families upon and near the river Rappahannock, 
and the branches thereof, above the falls,” etc. Fifty acres 
of land belonging to John Royston, and Robert Buckner, of 
Gloucester county, are directed: to be laid offas a town. The 
trustees appointed for this purpose are, John Robinson, Henry 
Willis, Augustine Smith, John Taliaferro, Harry Beverly, John 
Waller; and Jeremiah Clowden: All of these, except the last, 
are familiar names, though few are now to be found, at or near 
Fredericksburg. 

Falmouth, a¢ the falls, on the opposite side of the river, was 
erected into a town by the same act. It was then in King 
George county, now in Stafford. The trustees were, “‘ Robert 
Carter and Mann Page, Esquires, Nicholas Smith, William 
Thornton, John Fitzhugh, Charles Carter, and Henry Fitz- 
hugh, the younger, gentlemen.” Falmouth has never been 
more than a small village, but always a busy and wealthy 
one. Coming down the river, we find its banks studded with 
fine dwellings, rich and highly improved farms, and an intel- 
ligent and refined population. Twenty-two miles below Fred- 
ericksburg, we arrive at the villages of Port Royal, and Port 
Conway; the former in Caroline county, the latter in King 
George. 

We have a patent before us from Sir William Berkley, 
Knight, Governor of Virginia, &c., to Thomas Chetwood, and 
John Prosser, for ‘‘ five thousand acres of land on the north 
side of Rappahannock, in the freshes,” granted ‘in consider- 
ation of the transportation of one hundred and six persons.” 
This patent includes the site of Port Conway, Walsingham, 
the estate of George Turner, Esq., a part of Richard Turner’s 
farm, and all the river farms up to that of John Dickison,,. 
which was afterward patented by a Mr. Berry, and remained 
in the Berry family until some fifteen years since. From this 
patent, and others in my possession, I ascertain, that white 
settlements had not advanced up the north side of the river 
as far as Port Conway, until 1667. We shall show, that it 
advanced more rapidly on the south side. Besides the farms 
of the Messrs. Turner just mentioned, this patent includes Bel-. 
grove, the residence of Carolinus Turner, which formerly be- 
belonged to the Conways, and where President Madison, a 
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descendant of the Conways, was born. His birthplace was 
near the river, and within a hundred yards of the present 
village of Port Conway. Near where the old house stood, 
the present manorial establishment of Mr. Turner stands. 
Millbank, a fine old residence, the seat of Mr. Augustine Fitz- 
hugh, adjoins Belgrove. This belonged for many generations 
to the Skinkers, a highly respectable and wealthy family who 
emigrated to this section from Bristol, a century and a half 
ago. It has gone out of the name, but not out of the blood, 
for Mrs, Fitzhugh was a Miss Skinker. Canning, until lately 
the property of the Carters, now belonging to Lieut. William“ 
{. Smith and Henry Bird Lewis, adjoins Millbank, and is 
included in the Chetwood and Prosser patent. This is also a 
fine establishment. 

The term ‘ freshes,”’ in this and other old patents and deeds, 
is worthy of notice. It shows that the flats on the river 
were subject to water. They certainly were never inundated by 
the tide, for they are all from ten to twenty-five feet above the 
highest tides. These lands are now too dry, but contain many 
natural sinks or basins, which, before the forests were cleared 
away, were probably filled with rain water. 

The ‘one hundred and six persons” transported, were serv- 
ants, consigned to merchants in the colony, for sale for a term 
of years. They were imported in very great numbers ; many 
of them were worthless, but some well educated, and served 
for clerks and teachers to the farmers. Sir William Berkley, in 
1770, in answer to interrogatories submitted to him by the 
Lords C.-mmissioners of Foreign Affairs, in which they inquire, 
‘‘ What namber of English, Scotch, and Irish, have for these 
seven years last past come yearly, to plant and inhabit within 
your government; and also what d/acks or slaves have been 
brought in within the same time?” Answer: ‘ Yearly there 
comes in of servants about fifteen hundred ; most are English, 
few Seotch, and fewer Irish, and not above two or three ships 
of negroes in seven years.” 

He says nothing of the free emigrants, though included in 
the interrogatory. Their number was too inconsiderable for 
notice. In the same examination, Sir William says: “ But 
I thank God there are no free schools or printing ; for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects, into the 
world, and printing has divulged them and libels against the 
best government. God keep us from both!” 

The advanee of infidel and anarchical doctrines, and the 
necessity for shackling the press in France, show that Sir 
Williar. was not altogether wrong. There are no unmixed 
goods ; and learning and a free press are no panaceas for moral 
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evil. We can only say, that in some countries their good 
effects have, so far, overbalanced their bad effects. A very 
small portion of the population is descended from trans- 
ported convicts, for few were sent over; a very large portion 
from indentured servants, who were transported in great num- 
bers. Their descendants cannot now be distinguished from 
the rest of the population. No one’s genealogy can be traced 
back to those servants. The morality and intelligence of the 
rich and poor do not differ widely. Good moral deportment, 
education, and refinement of manners, generally secure admis- 
sion into the best society. This homogeneous population was 
originally composed of various elements, which have gradually 
blended and harmonized. First came the English cavaliers, 
with their servants and dependants; next, the Scotch mer- 
chants—an intellectual, moral, industrious, and honest race— 
who settled along the rivers and in the towns and villages, 
soon grew rich, and intermarried with the cavalier families. 
Next came the French Huguenots, a race of men unsurpassed 
by any other whatever. About 1715 and 1745, after the un- 
successful rebellions of the elder and younger Pretender, large 
numbers of Scotch Jacobites migrated to the State. They 
were not merchants, and generally studied and practised 
learned professions. 

Virginia once contained a small exclusive, cavalier aristoc- 
racy, possessed of much land and more pride. Her institu- 
tions are still aristocratic; but since the right of suffrage has 
been extended, all her white citizens have become aristocrats. 
They have an inferior race beneath them, and feel the pride of 
place and citizenship, like the Romans and Athenians. 
Athens, commonly called a pure democracy, was eminently 
aristocratic. There were in the city nineteen slaves to each 
freeman ; and when we take off the women and children, and 
recollect that the exercise of the right of suffrage was deferred 
to a maturer age than with us, we shall find that about one 
inhabitant in a hundred had a voice in public affairs. Pure 
democracy is purely or impurely a Yankee invention and ex- 
periment. We fear it will result in pure anarchy and agrari- 
anism. 

The conservative feeling pervades all classes in the South, 
and no doubt results from the institution of slavery ; while itis 
the absence of that, or the destitution among the whites, 
which prompts to desperation, destructiveness, and love of 
change. Nowhere is this conservative feeling stronger than in 
the Rappahannock valley, for nowhere are people more easily 
situated and contented. 

The whole South presents a bulwark against innovation and 
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revolution, that forms the sheet-anchor of our institutions, 
which the dissatisfied and restless North would soon overturn, 
if left to govern alone. 

Long before Port Conway was established, there was a 
tobacco inspection there, called Gibson’s warehouse, or rolling 
house. ‘The places for deposit and inspection of tobacco along 
the rivers were at first called rolling houses, because there be- 
ing few wagons in the colony, farmers were compelled to roll 
their hogsheads to market. We have heard old citizens of 
Port Royal say, they recollected when this mode of convey- 
ance was still practised. In colonial times, tobacco was the 
staple product of Virginia. It was the only article of export, 
and tobacco-notes almost the only currency. Then the prod- 
uct of tobacco sometimes outstripped the demand for it, and 
many and stringent laws were enacted to arrest and prevent 
its cultivation. Now the demand for tobacco far exceeds the 
supply, and farmers are beginning to cultivate it again on the 
Rappahannock. It may again become our staple, for its use and 
consumption are so rapidly extending, that there is little dan- 
ger of an over-supply. The quality of our tobacco will not be 
good, but we shall probably make up in the quantity produced 
per acre, for the deficiency in quality. 

Our ancestors must have enjoyed much rude luxury, from 
the time of their first settlement. The waters of the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries swarmed with innumerable varieties 
of wild fowl, and abounded with delicious fish, oysters, soft 
crabs, and turtle; while the surrounding woods were full of 
game and wild fruits. With plenty of corn, wheat, and vege- 
tables, they had at their doors the materials to furnish tables 
that might have tempted Lucullus. Nature provided so much 
for them, that they became slow and careless in supplying the 
wants and conveniences, which bountiful Nature had left un- 
provided. Sixty years after the arrival of the first colonists 
(1666), we find the following act passed by the House of 
Burgesses : 

‘*aAN ACT FOR WEAVERS AND LOOMES. 

‘‘ Whereas, the present obstruction of trade, and the naked- 
ness of the country, doe sufficiently evidence the necessity. of 
provideing supply of our wants by improveing all meanes of 
raysing and promoteing manufactures amonge ourselves, and 
the Governour’s honour haveing, by apparent demonstrations, 
manifested that our poverty and necessity proceed more from 
want of industry, than defect of ability, since that fine women 
or children, of twelve or thirteen yeares of age, may, with 
much ease, provide sufficient cloathing for thirty persons, if 
they would betake themselves to spinning, which cannot be 
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objected against, if weavers and loomes were once provided ; 
for the better effecting whereof, Be it enacted by the authority 
of this Granp Assemsty, that, within two years, at furthest, 
after the date of this act, the commissioners of each county 
court shall provide and sett up a loome and weaver, in each 
of the respective counties of this country, at the charge of the 
county; and that no private person setting up a loome, at his 
own charge, shall excuse the county from setting up a pub- 
liqueone. But that every court neglecting to perform the tenour 
of this act, shall be fined two thousand pounds of tobacco, to 
the use of the publique and informer. Providing that the ex- 
ecuting hereof in the counties of Rappahannock, Stafford, 
Westmoreland, and Northumberland, who, by the newnesse of 
their ground, pretend themselves incapable of making pro- 
vision for the so soone employment of a weaver, be respited 
for foure yeares after the date hereof.” 


Tide-water old fogyism retains its dogged, do-nothing spirit. 
It hates and opposes railroads, canals, daily mails, and other 
modern innovations, quite as cordially as its ancestry hated 
and opposed the looms. Governor Wise seems to have in- 
herited the innovating spirit of Governor Berkley. Although 
born and reared in the midst of tide-water, he is the fast 
friend and most efficient advocate of modern improvements. 
No wonder the old fogies on tide-water should think him 
eccentric; for he belongs to the go-ahead, modern world, 
while they are dreaming of times long past in sleepy hollows, 
on our eastern shores, or conning over the Resolutions of ’98, 
’99, and the doctrines of nullification and secession, as pana- 
ceas for ail the ills that human flesh is heir to. ; 

Governor Wise’s new school, and their old school, are admi- 
rably contrasted by W. M. Burwell, Esq., of Va., in the lead- 
ing article of this Review, for January, 1859. He says:— 
“The physical has dethroned the metaphysical system in 
the South. The rémedies of material progress have super- 
seded the mere assertion of abstract rights. Those rights 
will, hereafter, be asserted through the medium of the con- 
stitutional ability to enforce them.” 

We would not be misunderstood. We have no doubt what- 
ever as to the right of nullification. But what is the mere 
abstract right worth, without the physical strength and ability 
to enforce it ? 

Port Conway was established as a town, under a devise for 
that purpose, by Francis Conway, and by virtue of an Act of 
Legislature, passed between the years 1785 and 1790. It has 
never had a population of more than fifty persons. The river, 
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at this point, is twenty feet deep, within a few yards of the 
shore. At every few miles on the Rappahannock, on either 
side, there are admirable Jandings. Before, and even since the 
Revolution, there were stores at most of these landings, that 
carried on a direct trade with Europe, and purchased the corn, 
wheat, and tobacco, from the farmers. Before banks were 
established, the Scotch merchants, who generally owned these 
stores, acted as bankers, as well as merchants, for the farmers. 
They carried on a heavy business, and amassed fortunes 
rapidly. 

The fine landings on this river now enable the farmers to 
dispense with neighborhood stores and villages altogether. 
The steamboats for Baltimore and Fredericksburg pass them 
four times a week, and it is more convenient to procure 
merchandise from those towns, than from stores a few miles 
off. Some of them have granaries on the river bank, with 
short troughs, or spouts, running into the hold of the vessel, in 
the river below. -They generally send their crops to New 
York, Portland, and Boston, especially their Indian corn. 

On the south side of the river, immediately opposite to Port 
Conway, stands the ancient and beautiful village of Port Royal. 
The river, at this point, is about six hundred yards wide, and 
presents as lovely a sheet of water as human eye ever rested 
on. It has the appearance of a lake, with its banks, and the 
hills in the distance, studded with gentlemen’s spacious villas 
and ornamented grounds. The late John H. Bernard, a gen- 
tleman of taste and elegant classical learning, and who had 
twice made the tour of Europe, used to say, that it reminded 
him of Lake Geneva, and its surrounding villas. He thought 
the landscape about Port Royal, viewed either from the hills 
or the river bank, as beautiful as any he had ever seen. We 
have heard many traveled strangers express the same opinion. 
Port Royal has been called the village of flowers. In no other 
village are so many cultivated ; and nowhere do they flourish 
better. The houses are of the old-fashioned cottage style, 
built a century ago, but surrounded with trees, flowers, ivy, 
and other evergreens; they harmonize admirably with the soft 
and luxurious repose that everywhere surrounds them. The 
width of the river-flats is here about three miles (including 
both sides of the river). The cultivated fields, of from two to 
three hundred acres, are inseparate enclosures. Not an acre of 
barren or unproductive land is anywhere in sight, to mar the 
beauty of the scene. The hills, back of the village, present a 
waving, yet bold contour. They are more than one hundred 
and fifty feet high, and much resemble the Southwest Moun- 
tains, when viewed from Barboursville, in Orange county, Va. 
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From the hills, the prospect extends thirty miles down the 
river; the view from the village, though more circumscribed, 
is not less lovely. The depth of water in the river, here, is 
thirty-four feet—deep enough to float the Great Leviathan, 
with cargo in. There are mud-bars, however, below us, with 
a depth of only fourteen feet. Officers of the Coast Survey, 
who lately surveyed the river, inform us that a steam-tug 
would readily bring up vessels of sixteen feet draft, so soft is 
the mud on the bars. Many ships formerly traded to this 
point. A British ship was here, since the war of 1812. 
Changes in naval architecture, not the filling up of the river, 
prevent ships from reaching us now. Vessels of equal tonnage 
draw more water than formerly. 

Fredericksburg is twenty-two miles above us by land; by 
water, twenty-six. The river becomes narrow and tortuous as 
soon as it passes Port Royal. The town is laid out rectangu- 
larly, like Philadelphia. The ground on which it stands, and 
the surrounding fields for miles, are level and dry, and per- 
fectly adapted for the site of a large city. The nearest point 
of the Richmond and Potomac Railroad is about fourteen miles 
distant, and the route an excellent one, both as to grade and 
soil. The distance by river to the Chesapeake Bay is not more 
than eighty or ninety miles. The population is between four 
and five hundred; and has been neither more nor less for a 
century—although the village was formerly much more 
wealthy than now, for it then carried on a very extensive 
European import and export trade. More than half the in- 
habitants are free negroes or slaves. In the valley generally 
the negroes, we think, outnumber the whites, as four or five 
to one. 

Port Royal was established as a town by act of the House 
of Burgesses in 1744, on sixty acres of land, belonging to the 
devisees and children of Charles Smith, deceased, of Essex 
county. ‘The trustees appointed to carry the act into eflect 
were, ‘‘ Charles Carter, William Beverly, Lunsford Lomax, 
Thomas Turner, John Baylor, Richard Taliaferro, and Oliver 
Towles, gentlemen.” They were all wealthy farmers of the 
neighborhood, neither of whom ever lived in the village. Some 
years after, the act was amended, and some of the original 
trustees having died, Robert Gilchrist, Edward Dixon, and 
James Bowie, rich merchants of the village, were appointed 
to supply the vacancies. 

The original settlers were generally Scotchmen. Their 
names, as we gather from tradition, were Roy, Miller, Bank- 
head, Lyban, Parker, Bowie, Gilchrist, Lucas, Dixon, Brandts, 
Dunlop, and Fox. Not one of the names except Parker re- 
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main in the village, although we have many of their deseend- 
ants on the female side. A highly respectable connection, the 
Catietts, are the most numerous name in the village. Their 
ancestor was one of the first settlers of this neighborhood, 
and he and his posterity owned lands extending from the pres- 
ent site of Port Royal several miles into the forest. They 
were much connected by marriage with the Madisons and 
Conways. Fredericksburg, like Port Royal, was settled in 
great part by Scotchmen. Their descendants are good citizens, 
and many of them distinguished men. 

We have now two churches, one Methodist, the other Epis- 
copal. The Baptists, who are the most numerous sect on either 
side of the river, often preach in the Methodist church. After 
the Revolution there was no church here for thirty or forty 
years. The Methodists, the religious pioneers of the South, 
used to preach in the open air or in private houses. They 
erected the first church. They stirred other sects into action. 
Now, our community, like the South generally, is a religious 
one. We cannot quit this subject without mentioning the 
Methodist Sunday school, which has been silently, but con- 
stantly at work in the village for forty years. All the children, 
rich and poor, attend it, and early become imbued with a 
knowledge of the Bible, emulous of improvement, fond of 
reading, acquire much general information, and are trained 
into decent, orderly, respectful and graceful deportment. The 
father of a family ourselves, we have carefully observed, and 
now gratefully acknowledge its benign influence. 

The spread of religion in the South has universally been 
sueceeded by orderly, industrious and economical habits, and 
has been the first stimulant to improvement, and the first 
source of worldly prosperity. The general skepticism and in- 
fidelity that preceded it left men without guide, aim, or object, 
in life. To “kill time” was the study and business of all ; 
and in killing time, they neglected the management of their 
affairs, and squandered their estates. The South is now the 
most prosperous and least skeptical country in the world. 

Our daily mail (rather unpopular a few years ago, when it 
was first established) has now become both popular and useful, 
for it furnishes the only means of getting out in the winter. 
Our neighbors in the lower Northern Neck stick to the Chinese 
and Japanese policy, and in a long freeze don’t see a news- 
paper or get a letter for three or four weeks. They hate and 
oppose modern innovations ; yet seem none the worse for it, for 
we know not a better, more prosperous, or intelligent people. 

There were, formerly, a great many ferries over the Rappa- 
hannock ; now but two from Fredericksburg to the Bay: one 
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between Port Royal and Port Conway, and one between Rappa- 
hannock and Richmond county. Population and wealth have 
quadrupled since ferries were numerous, and the amount of 
travel is twenty times as great as then. Men find it easier 
now to go by steamboats andrailroads to Washington, Balti- 
more, and New-York, than to cross our ferries, with a cold, 
head wind. In olden times the Indians above prevented all 
intercourse and travel, except that across the rivers, which be- 
came great and frequent. 

The many rivers of Eastern Virginia are, in some respects, 
absolute nuisances to the people living along and between them, 
and will so continue to be until this region is intersected by 
various branch railroads connecting it with the rest of the 
State. Nothing less ean Virginianize us. We shall continue 
to be the “ outside row,” and the tributary province of Mary- 
land, until this is done. 

Port Royal is surrounded with beautiful and spacious 
country-seats, or gentlemen’s villas. Opposite to it, just across 
the river, are Belgrove, the residence of Carolinus Turner, 
Walsingham, of George Turner, Woodlawn, of Richard Tur- 
ner, and Millbank, of Augustine Fitzhugh. In sight, ona 
lofty hill, stands Canning, the fine new seat of Lieutenant 
Wm. T. Smith. Below us, on this side the river, in full view, 
are the spacious and improved grounds and elegant Italian 
cottage of Wm. Pratt, called Camden. Behind the town, on 
a beautiful and commanding hill, is Gaymont, belonging to 
Wm. R. Bernard. 

Hazelwood, once the residence of Col. Jno. Taylor, deceased, 
who was distinguished as a lawyer, statesman, author, and 
farmer, is situated above us on the river. This fine old house, 
with its many surrounding improvements, is some miles from 
us, but the farm extends to within half a mile of the village. 
It now belongs to George Taylor, son of Col. Jno. Taylor, 
deceased. 

This distinguished man did quite as much to improve our 
system of farming, by his example, as by his writings. Es- 
pecially was this the case, in the treatment of his slaves. He 
built commodious brick dwellings for them, and accustomed 
them to plank floors, glass windows, and decent civilized habits 
of living. He, besides, furnished them more regularly and 
abundantly with food and clothing than was then usual. His 
negroes multiplied rapidly, became more honest and industri- 
ous, and his crops increased. His example has been followed 
throughout this valley. Brick and framed houses have super- 
seded the log cabin. Negroes generally have larger allowance, 
and are much more honest than formerly. The crops of our 
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farmers have greatly increased under this new system of 
management. The negroes on Rappahannock are well treated 
and very lightly worked. Most of the farms might be culti- 
vated with half or a third less force than that now employed. 

Several farmers whose lands adjoin, or lie very near the 
village, have residences in town. Among them Mr. Philip 
Lightfoot, one of the oldest citizens, and a fine specimen of 
the ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Old School.” His father came to live 
here many years ago from Sandy Point, the very ancient seat 
of the family on James River. The Lightfuots were among 
the earliest and wealthiest settlers of the Colony. They are 
connected and related to most of the old and wealthy families 
in the James River section. 

The names of families in town now, as they occur to us while 
writing, are Lightfoot, Carrick, Thornton, Gray, Catlett, Far- 
inholt, Baudin, Peyton, French, Urquhart, Pearson, Pendleton, 
Atwell, Fitzhugh, Garrett, Gravatt, &c., &. We have six 
or seven stores, four of which keep large assortments of goods. 
Merchandise for sale here is purchased chiefly in Baltimore ; 
a small part of it in Philadelphia. It was formerly imported 
direct from Europe, and tobacco exported to pay for it. The 
merchants then did a heavy business, and made large fortunes. 
Merchants still do well here, but fashion requires of them 
heavy expenditures, so that it requires a long time to amass 
even an independence. 

Our slaves and free negroes are honest, orderly, well dressed, 
well fed, and extremely lazy. Most families keep around 
them three times as many house servants as are necessary. 
But the washerwoman will not cook, the cook will not clean 
the floors, the chambermaid will not wait the table, the din- 
ing servants will not work the garden, so that we are obliged to 
keep a great many servants about us. 

The negroes have their African church, in which the servi- 
ces are ocensionally conducted by a sort of irregular, volunteer , 
amateur, colored preacher, when the service has been known 
to end in a row; but their deportment in church is usually 
quiet and respectful. 

The country about Port Royal was probably settled fifteen 
or more years before that on the opposite side of the river. 
That, we find, was first patented in 1667, by Chetwood and 
Prosser. Sir Thomas Lunsford, ancestor of the Hon. John 
Tayloe Lomax, patented Port Tobago, five miles below Port 
Royal, in 1650. Our friend, R. G. R. Catlett, Esq. of Port 
Royal, has shown usa deed, dated 23d January, 1666, from 
John Lampart to John Catlett, for three hundred acres of land 
on Golden Vale Creek, which falls into the Rappahannock a half 
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mile above Port Royal. The land is described as adjoining 
the land formerly John Spearman’s, now in the use and tenure 
. of John Catlett. The other adjoining landholders are John 
Vrosses and Roger Richardson. (None of these names except 
Catlett, are about here now, orremembered by the oldest inhabit- 
ant.) From this deed, it appears the country just above Port 
Royal was densely settled before 1666. Bishop Meade, in his 
work, informs us that there was a fort at Port Royal, and that 
a member of the Catlett family was killed here by the Indians. 
These forts were erected to defend the population below against 
the incursions of the Indians, who had been gradually driven 
upward toward the mountains. So soon as a fort was erected, 
population would cluster about and below it. Hence the 
early settlement of this immediate vicinity. There was no fort 
on the north side of the river. 

The first mention of this section which we have found in the 
acts of the House of Burgesses, concerns Roy’s warehouse, 
which was situated on the river, about three hundred yards 
above Port Royal. This had been long in existence before 
Port Royal was established. The vestiges of the wharf that 
stood there are still to be seen. The warehouse itself was in 
existence forty years ago, with several other old houses around 
it. The materials of the last of them were removed about five 
years ago. 

This article is probably already extended to a tedious length. 
We shall continue the subject at least to the mouth of the 
river. We may then, if we find it interests the readers of this 
Review, trace the history of the settlement on the Potomac, 
and throughout the Northern Neck to the head of that river, 
including a part of the great Shenandoah Valley. 

Before concluding, we will cite a clause from an act passed 
in 1680, to show what terrible levelers our ancestors were. 
White emigrants were considered as mere “ goods, wares and 
merchandise,” to be sold publicly at places appointed by law. 
‘* And all goods, wares, English servants, negroes and other 
slaves, and merchandises whatsoever, that shall be imported into 
this colony from after the 29th day of September, which shall 
be in the year 1681, shall be landed and layd on shore, bought 
and solde at such appointed places aforesaid, and at noe other 
place whatsoever, under like penalty and forfeiture thereof.” 

If, Mr. Editor, you suspect the truthfulness of our descrip- 
tion of this happy valley; if you think we have drawn our 
picture too much in “ coleur de rose,” come and see Port Royal, 
come late in April, or in May or June, when the crops are 
growing, the flowers blooming, the birds singing, and the placid 
lake-like river just rippling into smiles. You shall dream 
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yourself in Geneva, with her lake and her villas before you, 
but with no snow-capped Mont Blanc in the background to 
chill you with its blasts;—or in Naples, with no mendicant 
lazzaroni to vex you by day, and no Vesuvius “ eructans cum 
gemitus” to disturb your slumbers at night ;—or in the vale of 
Cashmere, with all her beauty, all her flowers, and all her song, 
but with none of her superstitions. 





ART. V.—THE COLORADO OF THE WEST. 


Amone the most important explorations conducted by the 
government of the United States during the past few years, is 
that of the river and valley of the Colorado, which open our 
possessions to the Gulf of California, and seem to promise an 
extension of commerce between the Pacific and portions of 
our country which are otherwise practically inaccessible. 

The command of the exploration was intrusted to Lieut. J. 
C. Ives of the Topographical Engineers, and the manner in 
which it has been prosecuted must tend to elevate the already 
high reputation of that young and enterprising officer. 

Lieut. Ives reached the Colorado in a government schooner 
from San Francisco, his party having reached the same point 
by the way of San Diego, and thence overland to Fort Yuma, 
about one hundred and sixty miles above the mouth of the 
Colorado. 

A steamer being constructed of very light draught, Lieut. Ives 
ascended the Colorado five hundred miles to the mouth of the 
Virgen, where, finding navigation impracticable, he proceeded 
by land to examine the country through which the upper river 
and its tributaries flowed. This exploration terminated at 
Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande, after about nine hundred 
miles of travel. 

The Colorado was explored at a season of unprecedented 
low water. Its mouth is in a flat expanse of mud and shoals, 
and islands are in course of constant formation or removal. 
For thirty miles navigation is rendered dangerous, periodically, 
by the strength and magnitude~ef_the spring tides, which 
have a fall of from twenty-five to thirty feet. The sand bars 
interpose the principal ire wrt as high as 
Fort Yuma. The channel is circuitous and continually chang- 
ing, and the average depth is eight feet, but with shoals of 
only two feet depth. It is impossible to determine accurately 
the channel, which changes often in a single night, and boats 
at low water seldom reach Yurna without grounding very 
frequently. The bars are, however, soft and loose, there are no 
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rocks, and the snags, though numerous, are seldom dangerous. 
The navigation is easiest in April, May and June. An enter- 
prising company has during the last four years been enabled 
to carry the government stores with much regularity between 
the mouth of the river and the Fort. 

For one hundred and eighty miles above Fort Yuma the 
navigation remains much the same, the river passing between 
chains of hills and mountains, but in the next hundred miles 
gravelly bars abound, and the stream presents at times the 
appearance of a rapid. Fifty miles beyond this the Black 
Canon is reached, after passing many swift rapids, having at 
times only two feet of water. Says Lieut. Ives: 


“ Above the canon the river is wide and shallow, and assumes the char- 
acter of a rapid for so long a distance as to render any attempts to carry 
boats to a higher point almost valueless; and considering the difficulty, 
hazard, and expense that would be incurred, at the low stage of water, in 
taking steamboats through the canon, I am of opinion that its mouth should 
be considered the practical head of navigation. Up to this point the Col- 
orado, notwithstanding the difficulties to be encountered, may be pronounced 
navigable. The experiment was attempted, as has been stated, at a time 
when the river had experienced an unprecedented fall. At most seasons 
of the year the navigation would be much easier and better, and a boat of 
suitable model and dimensions, and drawing, when loaded, but two feet, 
would be able to ascend the Colorado to the mouth of the ‘ Black Canon’ 
with as much regularity and certainty as the steamboats now upon the 
river ply between the head of the Gulf and Fort Yuma.” 


The cotton-wood, mezquitte, and willow-wood, are found in 
sufficient quantities, as far as the Black Canon, and it is 
thought that a wagon road could readily be opened between 
this point, of forty miles in length, to connect with the emi- 
grant road to Utah. The following description of the physical 
features of this new and almost unexplored region, is given 
by Mr. Ives: 


“ The navigable portion of the Colorado runs nearly north and seuth. 
Near the Gulf, the surface on either side is perfectly unbroken; the view 
being limited toward the west by distant spurs from the mountains of 
Lower California, and toward the east by the great Sonora desert. 
Farther north, broad valleys alternate with wild and rugged ranges of 
mountains of volcanic origin, that cross the river in almost parallel north- 
west and southeast lines. The canons formed by the passage of the river 
through some of these mountain chains, are probably unequaled in beauty 
and grandeur by any similar formations. In the Black Canon, the deep 
and narrow current flows between massive walls of rock that rise sheer 
from the water for over a thousand feet, seeming almost to meet the dizzy 
height above. The tortuous course of the river, as it winds through these 
sombre depths, where the rays of the sun rarely penetrate, gives infinite 
variety to the majestic outlines of the overhanging masses, forming com- 
binations whose cvlossal proportions and fantastic sublimity it would be 
impossible to figure or describe. 

“ Above the canon, in the vicinity of the mouth of the Virgen, is the 
most rugged and sterile region that i have ever beheld. Barren piles of 
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rock, heaped together in chaotic disorder, and exhibiting on their broad 
surfaces no trace of vegetation, extend for miles in almost every direction. 
The volcanic upheavals, which have here their northern limit, appear to 
have experienced also their most violent action. Beyond, toward the 
north and east, the country is undisturbed, and a region is entered upon 
that presents totally new features and peculiarities. 

“This is a vast table-land, hundreds of miles in breadth, extending east- 
ward to the mountains of the Sierra Madre, and stretching far north into 
Utah. To the extreme limit of vision, immense plateaus rise, one above 
the other, in successive steps; the floors of the most elevated being from 
seven to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. The Colorado 
and its tributaries, seeking the level of the low region to the southward, 
have, by ages of wear and abrasion, cut their way through this huge forma- 
tion, making canons that are in some places more than a mile in depth. 
The mighty avenues of the main water-courses are the thoroughfares into 
which smaller but still giant chasms debouch, and these, in turn, have their 
own subordinate tributaries, forming a maze of yawning abysses, generally 
inaccessible, and whose intricacies it would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
unravel. ‘Twice only, after long and difficult clambering down the sides of 
the precipices, and through walled approaches, that seemed to be leading 
into the bowels of the earth, were the banks of the streams below finally 
attained. One place was on the Colorado itself, and the other near the 
mouth of one of its larger tributaries. Except at the place of descent, 
the canon of the river, as far as it could be seen, showed no place of prac- 
ticable ingress or outlet, and the appearance of the torrent, foaming and 
surging along its confined bed, left little room for doubt as to what would 
be the result of any attempt, such as has been sometimes suggested, to ex- 
plore the river in boats from its sources above. 

‘So numerous and so closely interlaced are the canons in some portions 
of this singular region, that they have displaced all but scattered remnants 
of the original plateau, leaving narrow walls, isolated ridges, and spires so 
slender that they seem to totter upon their bases, shooting up to an enor- 
mous height from the vaults below.” 


While to the westward of the Little Colorado, belts of 
cedar and pine are sometimes found, toward the eastward 
stretches an almost unbroken desert. 

The Indians on the lower portions of the river are not very 
numerous, but are idle and inquisitive. 

‘The region east of the Colorado, on the 35th and 36th par- 
allel of latitude, is almost uninhabited, except by scattering 
bands of Indians, who are in a miserable condition, and 
struggle for the merest necessities of existence. The first large 
and influential tribe seen after leaving the Colorado, is the 
Moquis Indians, a description of whom will be found most 
interesting by our readers : 


“The tribe is much smaller than has been sometimes stated. The num- 
ber of the population has been supposed to be about seven thousand, but I 
consider one half of this an extravagant estimate. The towns are situated 
within a few miles of each other, and on the tops of isolated and precipitous 
hills. They are inclosed by walls of stone, and tolerably well constructed. 
The houses are built around an open court, and the only mode of entrance 
is by ladders that conduct to a smal] platform on the top of the exterior 
wall, upon which the doors and windows of the habitations open. Springs, 
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near the summits of the hills, furnish a supply of water; and to provide 
against seasons of drought, there are large stone reservoirs, exceedingly 
well made, placed in the hollows along the faves of the bluffs. Some of 
the towns are approached by flights of stone steps, and the steep ascent is 
laid out in neatly-arranged terraced gardens, the masonry of the revetments 
is kept in excellent order and preservation. Orchards of peach-trees, 
bearing an indifferent quality of fruit, grow on the hill-sides. In the broad 
valleys below are fields of cotton, corn, pumpkins, and melons, whose cul- 
tivation, under great disadvantages of soil, climate, and agricultural outfit, 
exhibits a degree of industry that, in an Indian, is truly remarkable. Both 
men and women labor in the field. They possess a considerable number of 
sheep—nearly all of a jet-black color—and some poultry. The women 
wear along black gown, of their own weaving, and the men variegated 
blankets, also of home manufacture. They are a shambling, ill-made race, 
with pleasant, though homely faces, and are perfectly peaceable and in- 
offensive. They seem to suffer but little molestation from warlike tribes, 
which is due, less to their own prowess, than to the natural defences of their 
towns, whose commanding position and difficult approach afford security 
against both surprise and assault. The progress they have made in 
agriculture and manufactures helps to maintain their peaceful relations ; 
Indians from all parts of New Mexico and from Utah having recourse to 
them for blankets, and in times of scarcity, for provisions.” 


In regard to the agricultural features of the whole region 
explored as far as the Rio Grande, Lieut. Ives does not speak 
in a very hopeful manner. The valley of the Mojave Indians, 
in latitude 35°, he regards the most promising in the whole 
of New Mexico, west of the Rio Grande. The atmosphere in 
spring is balmy and delicious, and beautiful groves of trees were 
found, with fields of wheat, corn, beans, pumpkins, &c. The 
health, numbers and good condition of the inhabitants, speak 
well for the whole region. The great drawback, however, to 
white settlers would be its liability to inundation from the fresh- 
ets which frequently occur. During several months of the year, 
the heat of the sun is insupportable, and the varieties of tem- 
perature during the day are often extreme. ‘The growing sea- 
son is thus rendered exceedingly short, and a single accident 
to a crop would for that year be without remedy. It is also 
to be observed, generally, that on the river the Indian races 
do not multiply ; but the records show decline, notwithstand- 
ing they have remained at peace, and not in contact with the 
whites. 


“ The remainder of the great area of territory examined, presents also its 
discouraging features. The northern portion is much the worst. Besides the 
deserts that have been alluded to, in the timbered region itself, are found 
broad tracts, where the vegetation has become extinct, and the white and with- 
ered trunks are scattered, like monuments, over a vast cemetery of departed 
life. No indication of fire exists. The destruction has been gradual, and an 
impression is eenreyer of some deadly rot slowly creeping over the surface 
of the country. ant of rain is undoubtedly the great cause of the evil. 
Near the abandoned ruins of several of the Mosais towns, no water can be 
found. This people, though exposed to no contact wich the whites, have , 
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partially dwindled away, and their ultimate fate, ifthe same meteorological 
condition continues, can be a question of little doubt. 

* Along the 35th parallel, within the limit of the volcanic disturbances, 
much of the country is better, and, at some seasons of the year, very attract- 
ive. After the melting snows of spring, and during the fn rains, a 
more smiling picture of green forest glades, sparkling streams, verdant hills, 
and wild flowers, the eye could not desire to dwell upon; and excepting 
that the surface of the soil is in most places closely packed with lava rocks, 
there would seem to be a promising field for the agriculturist. Evidence, 
however has been collected of seasons of drought so excessive as to render 
it doubtful whether more than a small portion of the country could ever be 
inhabited. 

“ Over the whole of this region and that first alladed to, remains of build- 
ings and fragments of pottery are fuund, and the fact has been adduced as 
an argument to establish the present capability of the country to sustain a 
population ; but there is an analogy between these mouldering ruins and the 
dead forests near by, suggestive of a different conclusion, giving rise to a 
doubt whether the decay of one race of inhabitants might not have been 
induced by influences that would be effectual to prevent the introduction of 


another.”’ 

The mineral value of the Colorado and its tributaries is alto- 
gether a different matter. Traces of gold and mercury are 
small, but of silver, copper, lead, and iron, in great quantities, 
were found everywhere ; and the geologist, Dr. Norbery, brought 
home many specimens, which he was kind enough to show us 
at the Smithsonian Institution. 

It is believed that by adopting the navigation of the Colorado, 
a land carriage of from seven hundred to eleven hundred miles 
might be saved in supplying our forts and military stations, 
and that eventually this river will be used as a medium of 
communication with the greater portion of New- Mexico, Hast- 
ern California, and Utah. 

The reader, by consulting the reports of Maj. Emory and 
those of the Pacific Railroad Survey, will find much additional 
matter upon New-Mexico, Arizona, &c.; but it remained for 
Lieut. Ives to fill up an important gap in our knowledge of all 
these regions, which he has admirably done in his report, and 
for which we offer him our thanks. 





ART, VI.—PICTURES OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 


Tae publication of Dr. Kane’s Arctie Explorations has created 
an appetite for material of this kimdjawhich is sought to be 
gratified by Bayard Taylor, who has journeyed into the regions 
of Lapland and Finland, and issued @ volume descriptive of 
the country and the people, which is now before us. 

This gentleman has earned a reputation for being one of the 
most assiduous and adventurous travelers of this travel-mad 
. age, and has pushed himself, with true Yankee curiosity and 
daring, alike to the borders of the arctic circle, amid the deserts 
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of Arabia, to the shores of China, Tartary and Japan, and 
wherever else society and civilization might be found, present- 
ing other and contrasting aspects to those of his own country 
and of middle Europe. His descriptive powers are of the 
highest order, and barring a prolixity of detail and too fre- 
quent repetition of the same ideas, what he has written is, in 
general, interesting and instructive. 

We have before us his volume of “Northern Travel.” 
Having made the passage of the Baltic in safety, Mr. Taylor 
essays the regions of the Lapps and the Finns. Not fancying 
the finkel or common brandy of Sweden, a mixture resembling 
turpentine, train oil, and bad molasses, he finds a supporter of 
animal heat in liberal potations of milk. A temperature of 
38° below zero realizes at once ideas of arctic travel, as we find 
from the book : 


“By Odin, it was glorious! The smooth, firm road, crisp and pure as 
alabaster, over which our sleigh-runners talked with the rippling, musical 
murmur of summer brooks; the sparkling, breathless firmament; the gor- 
geous rosy flush of morning, slowly deepening until the orange disk of the 
sun cut the horizon; the golden blaze of the tops of the bronze firs; the 
glittering of the glassy birches: the long, dreary sweep of the landscape ; 
the icy nectar of the perfect air; the tingling of the roused blood in every 
vein, all alert to guard the outposts of life against the besieging cold—it 
was superb! The natives themselves spoke of the cold as being unusually 
roe sg and we congratulated ourselves all the more on our easy endurance 
of it. 


One might hope to be spared the infliction of “ bleeding 
Kansas” when following the sledge of a Lapland traveler; but 
in vain, for Mr. Taylor cannot resist the temptation to say, ‘I 
would like to take all the young men north of Sundsvall, put 
them into Kansas, tell them her history, and then let them act 
for themselves.”—Waugh ! 

The following picture of icy scenery will afford relief to 
some traveler at the tropics parched with summer heats, though 
for our part we had rather burn than freeze : 


“We now had uninterrupted forest scenery between the stations—and such 
scenery! It is almost impossible to paint the glory of those winter forests. 
Every tree, laden with the purest snow, resembles a Gothic fountain of 
bronze, covered with frozen spray, through which only suggestive glimpses 
of its delicate tracery can be obtained. From evety rise we looked over 
thousands of such mimic fountains, shopting, low or high, from their pave- 
ments of ivory and alabaster. It was an enchanted wilderness—white, 
silent, gleaming, and filled with inexhaustible forms of beauty. T’o what 
shall I liken those glimpses under the boughs, into the depths of the for- 
est, where the snow destroyed all perspective, and brought the remotest 
fairy nooks and coverts, too lovely and fragile to seem cold, into the glit- 
tering foreground? ‘ Wonderful! ‘ glorious!’ I could only exclaim, in 
breathless admiration. Once, by the roadside, we saw an Arctic ptarmi- 
gan, as white as the snow, with ruby eyes that sparkled like jewels as he 
moved slowly and silently along, not frightened in the least.” 
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Mr. Taylor says and thinks a great deal about free labor and 
the free North, and all that sort of thing, and much admires 
the innocent and unsuspecting simplicity of the women whom 
he found, some of whom made the fires in his room and served 
him with coffee while in bed, or conducted his bathing opera- 
tions. We confess, however, a preference for the greater diffi- 
dence and the modest restraints of the South, and cannot agree 
with Mr. Taylor that the fashions he adverts to are “‘ modesty 
in its healthy and natural development.” The following, 
which is given with minute detail, is what he regards to be 
modesty both in the male and the female actors, we suppose : 


“ The servant-girl came in after us, and Mr. W. quietly proceeded to un- 
dress, informing us that the girl was bathing-master, and would do the 
usual scrubbing and shampooing. ‘This, it seems, is the general practice 
in Finland, and is but another example of the unembarrassed habits of the 
people in this part of the world. The poorer families go into their bath- 
ing-rooms together—father, mother, and children—and take turns in pol- 
ishing each other’s backs. It would have been ridiculous to have shown 
any hesitation under the circumstances—in fact, an indignity to the honest 
simple-hearted, virtuous girl—and so we deliberately undressed also. 
When at last we stood, like our first parents in Paradise, ‘ naked and not 
ashamed,’ she handed us bunches of birch-twigs with the leaves on, the 
use of which was suggested by the leaf of sculpture. We mounted to the 
platform and lay down upon our backs, whereupon she increased the tem- 
perature by throwing water upon the hot stones, until the heat was rather 
oppressive, and we began to sweat profusely. She then took up a bunch 
of birch twigs which had been dipped in hot water, and switched us smartly 
from head to foot. When we had become thoroughly parboiled and lax, 
we descended to the floor, seated ourselves upon tlfe stools, and were 
scrubbed with soap as thoroughly as propriety permitted. She fin- 
ished by pouring hot water over us, and then drying us with warm towels.” 


Kaulokeino is an important town of the Lapps. This people 
have an ethnological relationship to the Finns, and resemble the 
Esquimaux only in their rude, filthy manner of life. They 
are a race of northern gipsies, and although converted to 
Christianity and tolerably educated, are nevertheless very su- 
perstitious. Recently, temperance has prevailed among them, 
and, with their paganism, much of the romance of their coun- 
try has departed. Mr. Taylor speaks of a spiritual-epidemic 
which broke out among them, manifesting itself in the form 
of visions, trances and angelic possessions. Having determined 
upon retracing his steps, he remarks : 


“T confess toa feeling of relief when we turned our faces southward, and 
commenced our return to daylight. We had at last seen the Polar night, 
the day without a sunrise ; we had driven our reindeer under the arches of 
the aurora borealis; we had learned enough of the Lapps to convince us 
that further acquaintance would be of little profit; and it now seemed time 
to attempt an escape from the limbo of Death into which we had ventured. 
Our faces had already begun to look pale and faded from three weeks of 
alternate darkness and twilight, but the novelty of our life preserved us 
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from any feeling of depression, and prevented any perceptible effect upon 
our bodily health, such as would assuredly have followed a protracted ex- 
perience of the Arctic Winter. Every day now would bring us further 
over the steep northern shoulder of the Earth, and nearer to that great 
heart of life in the south, where her blood pulsates with eternal warmth. 
Already there was a perceptible increase of the sun’s altitude, and at noon- 
day a thin upper slice of his disk was visible for about half an hour.” 


The Finns are in most respects an extraordinary people. 
They are more ardent than the Swedes, and very clannish, re- 
taining traces of their Asiatic origin. Drunkenness is now 
very rare among them. ‘They are honest and moral, and even 
chaste, nothwithstanding the custom which exists of both 
sexes mingling in the bath in a state of nature, the women 
performing the duty of rubbing and drying in an accommodating 
spirit, for their male friends. There is an absence of legen- 
dary lore in Finland quite notable. In these icy latitudes the 
intellect is paralyzed, as it is under the equator, and the per- 
fectibility of man is inconsistent with either. For the first 
time in more than a month our traveler is refreshed with a 
view of daylight : 


“Tt was no longer the setting light of the level Arctic sun; not the twi- 
light gleams of shifting color, beautiful, but dim; not the faded, mock 
daylight which sometimes glimmered for a half-hour at noon ; but the true 
white, full, golden day, whichwe had almost forgotten. Its effect 
upon the trees was superb. The twigs of the birch and the nee- 
dles of the fir were coated with crystal, and sparkled like jets of jew- 
els spouted up from the immaculate snow. The clumps of birches 
can be compared to nothing but frozen fountains—frozen in full action, 
with their showery sheaves of spray arrested before they fell. It was a 
wonderful, a fairy world we beheld—too beautiful to be lifeless, but every 
tace we met reminded us the more that this was the chill beauty of Death 
—of dead Nature. 


The following scale of the physical effects of cold in the lati- 
tudes of 65 to 70 degrees north, is prepared from the experi- 
ences of Mr. Taylor. His reckonings of extreme cold, however, 
may be regarded in some degree unreliable. 


*€ 15° above sero—Unpleasantly warm. 

“ Zero—Mild and agreeable. 

“ 10° below zero—Pleasaatly fresh and bracing. 

“20° below zero—Sharp, but not severely cold. Keep your fingers and 
toes in motion, and rub your nose occasionally. 

“30° below zero—Very cold; take particular care of your nose and ex- 
tremities ; eat the fattest food, and plenty of it. 

“40° below—lIntensely cold ; keep awake at all hazards, muffle up to the 
eyes, and test your circulation frequently, that it may not stop somewhere 
before you know it. 

“50° below—A struggle for life.” 


The position of Stockholm is picturesque. It occupies three 
islands, and may claim the most extreme antiquity. Splendid 
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bridges of granite conneet the suburbs with the city. The 
streets are narrow and badly paved, and in a wretched condi- 
tion, but the houses are models of solidity and stability, and 
are built of stone. The Swedish language is the most melo- 
dious of Northern languages, with the exception of the Fin- 
nish, which is music itself. Their prose is inferior to their 
poetry, and the popular songs and ballads are rich and nov- 
merous. 

The Swedes are noted for their hospitality to strangers, but 
there is an excess of formality. They are called by Voltaire 
the Frenchmen of the North, and Stockholm has the reputa- 
tion of being the most licentious city in Europe. Very nearly 
half of the births are illegitimate, and nine tenths of the shop- 
girls and servant-girls are unchaste. The praters about North- 
ern morality, in our own country, as contrasted with that of 
Southern, would do well to notice this, and see if a rule cannot 
be as true in America as in Europe. Drunkenness is a com- 
mon and devastating vice in Stockholm. 

We extract the following description of Copenhagen : 


‘“ Although Copenhagen is by no means a commercial city—scarcely 
more so than Stockholm—its streets are gay, brilliant and bustling, and 
have an aix of life and joyousness which contrasts strikingly with the grav- 
ity of the latter capital. From without, it makes very little impression, 
being built on a low, level ground, and surrounded by high earthen fortifi- 
cations, but its interior is full of quaint and attractive points. There is al- 
ready a strong admixture of the Germau element in the population, soften- 
ing by its warmth and frankness the Scandinavian reserve. In their fond- 
ness for out-door recreation, the Danes quite equal the Viennese, and their 
Summer-garden of Tivoli is one of the largest and liveliest in all Europe. 
In costume, there is such a thing as individuality ; in manners, somewhat 
of independence. ‘The Danish nature appears to be more pliant and flexi- 
ble than the Swedish, but I cannot judge whether the charge of incon- 
stancy and dissimulation, which I have heard brought against it, is just. 
With regard to morals, Copenhagen is said to be an improvement upon 
Stockholm. ” 


We add what is said of Christiana: 


“Christiana furnishes a remarkable example of the progress which Nor- 
way has made since its union with Sweden and the adoption of a free Con- 
stitution. In its signs of growth and improvement, the city reminds one of 
an American town. Its population has risen to 40,000, and though infe- 
rior to Gottenburg in its commerce, it is only surpassed by Stockholm in 
size. The old log-houses of which it once was built have almost entirely 
disappeared ; the streets are broad, tolerably paved, and have—what Stock- 
holm cannot yet boast of—decent sidewalks. From the little nucleus of 
the old town, near the water, branch off handsome new streets, where you 
often come suddenly from stately three-story blocks upon the rough rock 
and meadow land. The broad Carl-Johansgade, leading directly to the 
imposing white front of the Royal Palace, upon an eminence in the rear of 
the city, is worthy of any European capital. On the old market square a 
very handsome market hall of brick, in semi-Byzantine style, has recently 
been erected, and the only apparent point in which Christiana has not 
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kept up with the times, is the want of piers for her shipping. A railroad, 
about forty miles in length, is already in operation as far as Eidsvold, at 
the foot of the long Miésen Lake, on which steamers ply to Lillehammer, 
at its head, affording an outlet for the produce of the fertile Guldbrandsdal 
and the adjacent country. The Norwegian Constitution is in almost all 
respects as free as that of any American state, and it is cheering to see 
what material well-being and solid progrees have followed its adoption.” 


But we have not space to follow Mr. Taylor through the 
many chapters of his book, which are filled with details that 
can have but little general interest, and seem to be included 
merely to swell out the number of pages. We regret that he 
has not furnished more information in regard to the institu- 
tions, policy and resources of all these interesting regions of the 
North, and less of the mere incidents of travel, which are but 
too often flat and unprofitable. It seems to be a waste of in- 
tellect. for such an author thus to employ himself. The book, 
however, will repay perusal, if one may be permitted at pleas- 
ure to delve or skim. 





ART. VIL—THE SUGAR CANE ITS DISEASES, CHARACTERISTICS, ée. 


A paper read before the New-York State Agricultural Society, by C. E. 
Goodrich, of Utica, New York, has been published in pamphlet form ; a copy of 
which is furnished us by the author, “On the Diseases of the Grape, and the 
Sugar Cane.” As he desires an expression of views upon the theories and facts 
propounded by him, from those experimentally qualified to speak, we have 
concluded to give to our readers the whole of what is said upon the subject of 
the Sugar Cane, in this and the next number of the Review. 

Many years ago, at the inception of our editorial labors, we presented to the 
public a variety of able papers upon the subject of sugar, from the pens of 
practical planters, manufacturers, chemists and merchants, many of which 
were reproduced in our work, entitled, “ Industrial Resources of the South and 


‘ West.” It was said of these papers, by those most. qualified to judge, that they 


gave an impetus to the sugar industry of the South, and aided its development 
to an extent which was truly remarkable. After a lapse of nearly ten years, 
there must be much new and valuable light to be shed upon the subject, and we 
cheerfully open our pages to its discussion ; nrging, however, upon our con- 
tributors brevity. 

In regard to the peculiar views of Mr. Goodrich, we shall ourselves express 
no opinion. So far as he refers-to the substitutes for sugar cane and the exten- 
sion of the sugar product to the northward, our views have been presented 
often and fully. It is rather a theme for amusement than for grave discussion. 


Tae Natorat History or THe Sucar Cane.—The sugar eane 
belongs to the family of grasses, one which includes nearly one sixth 
of all the species in the vegetable world. Its botanical denomination 
is Saccharum Officinarum. 

CrassiFicaTion.—a. In the artificial system of Linnzus it is found 
in the third class (Triandria), and second order (Dyginia). In the 
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class and order it ranks with such useful plants as redtop, reed, 
timothy grass, broom corn, orchard grass, wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats. 

b. In the natural system of modern writers it is included under the 
order Gramineae, or grasses. This, in the system of Lindley, is the 
twenty-ninth order. It includes, besides the useful plants just 
named in the artificial system, also the sedges, palms, bamboos and 
Indian corn of tropical regions. 

Kemarks.—1. This family is diffused as widely as vegetation 
itself. Its plants constitute, at the North, our pastures and hay 
mostly, and include nearly all our grain. At the South they include 
the tall reed, the strong bamboo, and the rich sugar cane. 

2. At the North they are bardy, while at the South they are 
tender. 

3. Sugar is a general product of this family. The grasses of our 
pastures and hay are sweet. Sugar cane, Chinese sugar cane, and 
Indian corn, especially abound in sweetness. Reeds of tropical 
climates are often a rich source of grateful cooling drinks, drawn from 
them by tapping them below the joints. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW Or THE SUGAR CANE AND INDIAN Corn. — 
1. Both grow up jointed, with a leaf at each joint, but dropping the 
lower leaves in the progress of the summer. 

2. Both head out with a flower stalk, when cultivated in natural 
circumstances. ‘The arrow or head of the Indian corn is jointed 
through its whole length—that of the sugar cane is without joints, 
from the points where it emerges from the main plant. 

3. In the same soil and climate both make, it is probable, about 
the same height, when headed out. ‘This sometimes amounts to 
twenty feet in the tropics, while further north it is much less; with 
Indian corn at least, which, on the line of 43°, rarely exceeds eight 
feet. 

4. The lower joints of Indian corn exhibit what may be called 
buds, in the shape of a small husk or sheath. These, at about the 
third and fourth joints, give rise to ears of grain, which number from 
one to two in ordinary soil and culture, while in more favorable con- 
ditions they sometimes amount to three or four. The sugar cane has 
a true bud, in shape and position much like that of fruit trees. 
These remain latent the first year, they being nature’s mode of prep- 
aration for the growth of the cane when planted as a prostrate 
cutting, in the soil, the second year. 

5. The sugar cane being perennial, the roots survive the winter in 
the soil, and vegetate the second year, yielding what, at the South, is 
called ratoon cane. In the tropics we may suppose they do this 
spontaneously, but in the Southern States it is needful to cover the 
roots to guard them from frost. This ratoon cane is much less vigor- 
ous, in the imperfect climate of Southern States, than that grown 
annually from cuttings, which is called plant cane. 

6. The sugar cane has perfect flowers, that is, with the stamens 
and pistils in the same flower, like broom corn and the most of com- 
mon flowers. This flower surmounts the plant in a spiked panicle. 
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The Indian corn has a monecious flower, that is, one with its stami- 
nate organs on the tassel of the plant, while its pistillate organs or 
silk are in the husk or embryo ear. 

7. The bark or cortex of the sugar cane, and its pith, are much 
harder than the corresponding portions of the Indian corn, its elabo- 
rations being retained in the stalk, while those of the Indian corn 
flow out and form the ear. 

8. Both vary in color of bark, from a light green to a dark 
purple. The color in both is mainly determined by kind, but is 
modified by culture also, a rich impulsive culture darkening the 
color of both, irrespective of sort. 

The foregoing comparative view is imperfect, but sufficient for my 
purpose, where disease and climatic relations are the main objects of 
investigation. 


CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


1. Soru—a. As chemically considered.—Concurrent testimony 
shows that the analogies of this plant are very close with Indian 
corn, in structure, both internal and external, deposition of saccha- 
rine matter, and climatic requirements. The main difference is, 
that it requires a higher temperature and a longer season for ma- 
turity than the latter. From the Transactions of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, of 1848, I take the following tables 
relative to the mineral elements of Indian corn, page 819. The 
fodder and the grain, after the former is dry enough to stack and 
the latter to crib, contain not far from 15 per cent. of water and 
85 per cent. of.dry matter. After subtracting the water, every 
100 Ibs. of the dry matter contain about from 4} to 54 Ibs. of 
ash, and each ton contains from 90 to 110 lbs. of inorganic mat- 
ter. The following table represents approximately the proportion of 
the several bodies in 100 Ibs. of ash, which is about the ordinary 
amount removed by a ton: 





np ee ay, EEE, te, eee wee 41.269 
| Re nes ery. 7.903 
Phosphate of iron, lime and magnesia,.............+-++++ 9.256 
ot SPE PEE ERT Pee. eee Joccededenwess 12.709 
age te EERPTTET Ee 06s Rees Rtee day 12.379 
LO Pe Tee Pe esvecvvcccscccescese 8.075 
NOTING © o.oo 0% an ibinie.s »-0g:55il Ce eae «60 50kes wee 8.597 
TU, oo oss ness cheeses +s dosmeehee ad Cboce sakes Cee 3.855 
Sulphuric acid,.....ccc.scecccceetes Meseccssecssscecers 5 959 

100.000 


The same experimenter found, in the analysis of numerous 
varieties of corn, page 820, that in a plat giving 105.68 lbs. of 
ash, the result was distributed among the several parts of the plant 
as follows : 


ee SS eee concndvedindg bade va ot 0s beeeie st. OM 
ee ie oo wc acu igthdins.centdkscembiasnes + axe -. 2.64 
DI i ei oct wien MEE og die we titted abu odie ae bee 9.86 
5 ee, Cialis 0 a,6 6 06 OU edt. «pe ea aAS 0.65 45.60 
Ae DOIN, 6 ois Oso 4 + chekknes ¢ sachin cd eneas gadeeaker 89.53 
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Calling an acre of corn about ix tons, there will be removed by 
every such crop about 600 lbs. of inorganic matter. In a compar- 
ison of the exhausting influence of a crop of sugar cane and Indian 
corn respectively, a deduction should be made in favor of the sugar 
cane of all that proportion of the ash which enters into the grain 
and cob of the Indian corn, since the sugar cane in Louisiana bears 
no seed. If the remaining stalk and leaves of the corn give an ash 
corresponding very nearly with that of the sugar cane, the result 
would be that the latter would be considerably less exhausting to the 
soil than the former ; and such, I understand, is considered to be the 
fact by the cultivators of the cane. When it is considered, more- 
over, that phosphoric acids, magnesia, potash, and soda, enter very 
largely into the ash of the grain of Indian corn, the difference is 
still more in favor of the sugar cane. Silicic and phosphoric acid 
are probably about equally found in each, and in both more largely 
than in common vegetables and hardwood trees. The soil of Louis- 
iana being principally the result of deposit from the Mississippi, may 
be supposed to abound largely in all the inorganic elements needful 
for the growth of the sugar cane. Silex, being more readily depos- 
ited from water than other matters, would be found most abundant 
nearest the banks of the river. Those plantations that are farthest 
from the river might probably fail soonest, from a deficiency of silex 
in the soil, as some writers have suggested.* But a more important 
consideration remains to be stated. Sugar is constituted entirely of 
inorganic matter, and is represented by carbon and water. Hence, 
in every well-conducted system of cane culture, the return of the 
refuse matter of the cane to the field will preclude any waste of the 
most important elements of the soil; I mean those which are min- 
eral, Whatever may be the fact in regard to the exhaustion of the 
silex of the soils in Louisiana, whether by culture or otherwise, I 
should not look to that cause primarily for the origin of disease 
in the cane. A diminished supply of silex, or any other element, 
organic or inorganic, in a soil where Indian corn is cultivated, 
results not so much in the diseased as in the dwarfed condition 
of the crop; and the same is true of other gramineous crops, as 
the grains and grasses. In the Northern States we find, if I mis- 
take not, that Indian corn and the cereals generally, when raised on 
soils that have been impoverished by long culture, but that are not 
otherwise inappropriate, are diminished in quantity rather than in 
health. Indeed, if sugar cane were liable to disease from this 
source, we should look to see Indian corn diseased also in the same 
circumstances, since its demand on the soil for mineral elements is 
even greater probably than the sugar cane, by all that portion that 
goes to form the cob and the kernel of the corn. The superior 
ripeness of the corn would also be a reason of its greater exhaustion 
of the soil, it being well known that the removal of an immature 





* Mr. Goodrich having no practical experience in the sugar culture, relies here, as in 
many other parts of his paper, upon the Reports of the Patent Office—particularly upon 
that of 1848, which was made by Mr. Fleischmann, whom we aided during his visit to New- 
Orleans, in many particulars. 
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crop from the soil results in less exhaustion than a mature one. I 
would not deny that deficient elements in the soil may sometimes be 
the occasion of disease in vegetation, yet, for the reasons already 
stated, and others yet to be mentioned, I think it not the principal 
cause of disease in the sugar cane. 

b. Soil as mechanically constituted.—We are told that in Louisiana 
the sand diminishes in the soil as you recede from the river, the 
change being gradually made toa clay mixed with vegetable deposit ; 
and that this soil, when properly drained, is very,rich and well adapt- 
ed to the growth of cane and most other crops. We may hence 
infer, that almost any interval land, holding a due medium between 
dry, coarse sand and gravel on the one hand and wet clay on the 
other, will, in an appropriate climate, produce good sugar eane. 
These limitations are much like those of Indian corn, except that 
the latter will grow well in the coarsest and dryest land, provided it 
find there the needed mineral elements ; it being in this respect, one 
of the coarsest feeders we cultivate. In this it has much the advan- 
tage of the sugar cane, the canes of which, when planted in the fur- 
row, need fine earth, well elaborated over their whole length, to 
encourage germination, while a very small portion of fine soil, imme- 
diately around the kernel of the Indian corn, is sufficient. The great 
evil I apprehend, in the condition of the soil in the culture of cane 
is dampness; the extreme of moisture, in a cool season, chilling the 
whole plant, and in a hot one provoking too rapid a growth, and 
thus making the plant too vascular, and leaving it, at the close of the 
season, immature. The general fact, however, that in some seasons 
the disease of the sugar cane is found on most soils, however chem- 
ically and mechanically constituted, and that, in other seasons, nearly 
all soils are exempt, seems to me, to exonerate the soil from at least 
a leading agency in its production, and to lead us forward to the 
investigation of some of the other conditions of vegetable growth in 
which mainly to find it. 

2. CLIMATE, AS AFFECTING THE Heattu Or THE SuGAR CANE.— 
By a recurrence to the general principles (heretofore stated in spe- 
cific rgquirements of plants), the specific climatic requirements of 
tropical plants will be seen. The climate of Louisiana, though 
doubtless exhibiting a degree of heat adequate to the moderate pros- 
perity of the sugar cane, fails in some important qualities. The 
sugar cane is a thoroughly tropical plant, produced on islands and 
maritime coasts, where it finds a climate very different from that of 
Louisiana. 

a. The climate of Louisiana and the adjoining sugar-growing 
States is too cool fur the highest perfection of its culture. Hence, 

(1.) The cane, at least those varieties now cultivated, does not 
fully develop itself ; and, as a consequence, its elaboration of saccha- 
rine matter is not perfect, the sugar often crystaliizing with difficulty. 
The cane now cultivated in Louisiana was imported (see 7’ransac- 
tions of the Patent Office, 1848, p. 281, and 1855, p. 273, &c.) from 
the island of Java, Bourbon, Mauritius and Tabiti, and the districts 
of Malabar and Bengal in India. It is obvious how different are all 
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these climates from that of Louisiana. Java lies between 6° and 9° 
south lat.; Bourbon and Mauritius between 20° and 21° south 
lat., and Tahiti, 18° south lat. The coast of Malabar and Rengal, 
in India, lies between 10° and 27° north lat., but from what points 
within these limits the sugar cane was brought does not appear. 
The fixed character of plants (not susceptible of acclimation) 
forbids the idea that one cultivated as a perennial, as is the cane, and 
brought from climates such as are presented by these islands and 
maritime coasts, should ever conform itself to such a climate as that 
of Louisiana, situated for the most part between 29° and 33° north 
lat. Cane, in its native region, is said to be filled with crystallizable 
matter to the very extremity of the plant. That of Louisiana is 
confessedly much less rich, the upper part of the plant being unfit to 
grind for sugar. 

(2.) The sugar cane, in its native region, bears seed. I am 
aware that this point is practically disputed. What may be the 
effect of culture on the seed-producing powers of the cane, I will not 
now stop to ask, further than to hint, that as in the case of the 
peony, pink, some varieties of the balsamine, snow-ball, flowering 
almond, &c., where the power of culture so distorts the flower, and 
the habits of the plant, that it never or rarely produces seed, so it 
may be with the sugar cane in its circumstances of culture. It were 
an anomaly, however, in the constitution of material things, to assert 
that the sugar cane, at least in its truly native condition of growth, 
does not bear seed—such seed as is capable of germination. There 
are many tropical plants, which are perennial or not, according to 
the climate where they are cultivated, and which may be propagated 
with facility by seed, cuttings, tubers, &e. Thus, the Lima bean is 
a seedling annually here, but is perennial in Liberia. The scarlet- 
running bean is usually cultivated as a seedling, yet, even here, its 
roots are capable of surviving the winter and growing the second 
year. Dahlias are raised readily from seed, cuttings, or tubers. 
Peppers are biennial, and perhaps more at Bogota. Nasturtiums 
are perennial in Peru. So are squashes in the Sandwich Islands. 
The potato is readily grown from seed to its full size the first year, 
or it may be readily propagated by cuttings, though ‘usually tepro- 
duced by tubers. In the cane-growing States, the cane not only 
does not bear seed, but does not even head or “ tassel out,’ as we 
say of corn. It is cut for grinding for sugar at that stage of its 
growth at which Indian corn is often cut for summer fodder, when 
pastures are short, « ¢., just before it throws out its top, which is 
when it is about half grown. Who would call corn ripe at that 
stage, however vigorously it had grown ? 

According to statements, cane that is six or eight feet high throws 
out a top or arrow of from five to seven feet more in height. This 
corresponds very nearly to the habits of Indian corn. At the North 
the yellow corn, in good soils and seasons, seldom exceeds eight feet 
in height, and is often below it. Of this the part above the ear is 
considerably more than half. On the contrary, the Southern gourd 
seed corn I found in central Ohio, in 1842, stood thirteen feet high, 
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but was told that it attained, in good years, sixteen feet in the same 
soil. In this case the ear is above the middle of the stalk, thus mak- 
ing the top less than one half its whole length. 

I am aware that it is asserted that the cane arrows or tops spar- 
ingly even in the West Indies. But this may be owing to some 
want of wise culture, rather than to a natural habit of the plant. 
Sugar cane in Liberia attains the height of fifteen feet, with a diam- 
eter of two or three inches. Its growth there is larger than in Bar- 
badoes. (See Dr. J. W. Lugenbeel’s Sketch of Liberia, p. 24.) 
The Doctor does not state whether it tops out or not, but at the 
height of fifteen feet we hardly need ask the question. Neither does 
he state whether it bears seed. 

Indian corn, when planted at midsummer, often matures its ears 
sufficiently for boiling before frost; but in the event of a cold 
autumn, as in the case of 1856, it does not even head out. Suckers 
about the base of the plant, even in good seasons, do not head out, 
though often bearing an imperfect ear at the top of the plant where 
the tassel might have been expected. In very prosperous years of 
corn culture, we often find a small irregular ear of well-ripened grain 
on the very apex of the tassel, although the Indian corn is a dicecious 
plant, having its staminate organs at the top. 

These, and such like facts, in the culture of corn, go strongly to 
suggest, analogically at least, that in its appropriate climate, and by 
proper culture, the sugar cane ought to bear seed freely. 

The failure of tropical plants to mature so as to exhibit seed, 
or other appropriate secretions, in a northern climate, is a matter of 
common experience. In 1851, I planted a convolvulus, imported 
from Madeira. It was forwarded in a hot bed, and grew with great 
vigor and health, but never devéloped a single flower. Humboldt 
hints somewhere, I think, that wheat, on the Mexican Andes, 
refuses to head. So the potato, imported from Valparaiso, never 
formed a tuber. Indeed, it is a frequent fact in agriculture, that 
many plants, even in their appropriate climates, fail to ripen seed or 
fruit, when excessively or otherwise unwisely cultivated. I cannot, 
therefore, consider the constant failure of the sugar cane to top out 
and bear seed, in the Southern States, in any other light than that of 
a proof of its permanent immaturity in the region where it is thus 
cultivated. That it now begins to fail, after so long a period of 
tolerably successful culture, is a proof, then, not{of its essential feeble- 
ness as a species of plant, but rather of naturally great vigor of 
constitution. 

(3.) The disease of the sugar cane is attended with just those 
marks that indicate that the climate is especially at fault. 

First. —The cane, in such cases, is enlarged and discolored, and its, 
juices corrupted. No one, who has cultivated melons, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, summer squashes, and even, occasionaliy, sweet corn, on a 
large scale for market, during years of severe climatic mid-summer 
changes, as in 1846, or in permanently cold summers, as in 1848, 
will be a stranger to closely corresponding indications of morbid con- 
dition. Cold, wet autumns also produce similar results on sweet 
corn that had been intended for late market. 
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In these cases, melons of all sorts were decayed on the lower side, 
or exhibited dark hearts. Cucumbers and summer squashes had 
carious spots on the outside. Tomatoes were covered with brown 
and black indurations. Sweet corn, in the latter part of the sum- 
mer, grew and rotted in the husk, even when planted widely apart, 
with access of air and light. 

Second.—The sugar cane exhibited mildew about the joints. 
This is often seen on Indian corn when having been cut up, the 
autumn is unfavorable for curing it. 

Third.—A gummy or waxy exudation is seen about the joints 
of the sugar cane. When this is considerable in quantity, the prod- 
uce of sugar is small. So similarly, in morbid years, cucumbers 
and summer squashes, at mid-summer, and winter squashes when 
gathered in the autumn, often exhibit gummy concretions over their 
surfaces. Watermelon and muskmelon vines, when injured in 
early or mid-summer by a severe chill, show a black gummy 
matter standing in drops a few inches from the extremities of such 
vines as had grown most thriftily. In all these cases such excretions 
were very offensive to the smell. They all, as also those of the cane, 
are instances of juices diverted from the proper circulation while the 
plant is in a morbid state, like a vegetable erysipelas. In the case 
of the sugar cane the rationale of its appearance perhaps is this. 
Both the sugar cane and Indian corn are constituted with a deter- 
mination of juices to the bud, in the one case to expand the bud the 
second year, and in the other to form the ear of the present year. 
The sugar cane, perhaps, needs a portion of this gum to protect the 
joint and the bud from the severities of the coming winter, but in 
the case of a morbid season the deposition on the surface is unduly 
large, thus robbing the plant of a portion of that matter which 
should have been deposited in the form of sugar in the vessels of the 
plant. Its appearance on the surface is a proof of morbid action, 
showing a want of vitality in the plant. 

Fourth.—The season of grinding the sugar cane often comes at a 
period when the secretions of the plant are too immature or diseased 
to granulate, and are fit only for molasses. This fact is parallel 
with the occasional condition of some fruits, when, in consequence 
of cold, wet summers, the fruit in autumn exhibits not secretions of 
sugar, but of starch and acids. (See Silliman’s Chemistry, edition 
of 1850, section No. 783.) 

‘tfth.—What strengthens these impressions of the inappropriate- 
ness of the climate of Louisiana for the most successful culture of 
the sugar cane, is the fact that its sugars are found much less fitted 
for the purpose of the refiner than the sugars made in the tropical 
regions. The sugar in the former case appears as though made of 
juices imperfectly matured, at the very point of fermentation. 

The explanation of this is most obvious. Sugar cane, besides the 
elements of sugar, which are themselves fermentable when in an 
imperfect state of elaboration, contains a considerable quantity of 
gluten. (See Johnstone’s Chemistry of Common Life, vol. i. p. 
206, edition of New-York, 1855.) In the imperfect health of the 
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plant these glutinous substances run quickly into a state of putrefac- 
tive fermentation. Even when the cane is healthful they jeopard 
the safety of the expressed juice, unless speedily boiled. So simi- 
larly, in the spring of the year, the last drawn sap of the sugar-maple 
is incapable of granulation into sugar, and is fit only for molasses. 

Siath.—I have often noticed that imported tropical plants grow 
with marked vigor the first year, and then gradually decline, as if 
the period of their maturity were inconsistent with the length of our 
seasons. In such cases, the plant runs through the period of its 
declension in from two tofive years. (See the illustration in the 
case of the potato previously recorded. ) 

The success with which Indian corn, a plant closely related to the 
sugar cane, is cultivated, should not be cited against the position that 
the sugar-growing region of the United States of America is too 
cold for its most profitable culture: for, first, Indian corn is adapted to 
a less degree of heat than the sugar cane. Second, even it is injured 
temporarily by a cold season. Third, it is always cultivated as a 
seedling, and so gradually accommodates itself to the length of the 
season where it is permanently cultivated. Thus grown, moreover, 
it retrieves the injuries of one year by the healthier growth of the next ; 
while in the cases of such perennials as the sugar cane, grape, and 
potato, the evil accumulates from year to year. 

There is no more reason why a perenuial plant, suffering climatic 
injuries from year to year, should recover from them perfectly, than 
that animals should perfectly surmount the effects of repeated attacks 
of disease, or the effects of constant climatic pressure. The assertion 
of the contrary doctrine would be that of a virtual immortality 
(accidents apart) of both plants and animals. Indeed, how often do 
we see a plant sink, in one season, under repeated attacks of hard 
chills, heavy rains, and light frosts? 

a. The climate of the sugar-growing States is too irregular for the best 
health of the sugar cane. 

1. Such fitfulness is the striking characteristic of the climate of a 
large portion of the United States of America. The rationale of its 
influence on tender plants, was previously described, in treating of 
the grape. ‘There is this difference, however, between the grape and 
the sugar. cane. The former suffers almost equally from hot damps 
and cold chills, while the latter, in common with most tropicals, 
suffers almost exclusively from the latter. (See the illustration of 
inconstant weather on the cucumber, melon, squash, egg-plant, 
potato, pumpkin, pepper, beans, corn, tomatoes, &c., in the 7'rans- 
actions of the New-York State Agricultural Society, for 1847, p. 
442-444; and 1848, p. 412-414). 

2. The theory of acclimation, often introduced at this point of the 
discussion, is one of the imagination only, and is never verified by 
facts. Perennial tropical plants, cultivated in an uncongenial clime 
(one rendered so by shortness of season and irregularity of impulse) , 
never gain a substantial adaptation to that climate. 


(To be continued.) 
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ART. VIIL—THE HISTORY OF PARTY, AND THE POLITICAL STATUS 
OF JOHN TYLER. 


[We beg to direct special attention to the article we publish below, on the 
subject of the “ History of Party, and the Political Status of John Tyler as Presi- 
dent.” It is from the pen of a gentleman who has often enriched the pages of 
this Review with articles which have elicited the highest encomiums from all 
quarters for their clearness, force, and masterly ability. The present article, 
which is but the beginning of a series, is, in our opinion, eminently worthy of 
careful consideration, and will, we doubt not, make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon the public mind. We deem it due alike to ourselves, to the public, 
and to the author, to give this expression of our appreciation of its value.] 


Sir: You have wished to know why President Tyler 
shaped his administration more in accordance with the 
avowed principles of the Democratic party than with those of 
the Whig party, and favored the restoration of the former to 
power rather than the continuation of the latter in possession 
of the Government. I proceed to answer you in the light of 
party and political history, and some of the illustrative facts 
and incidents of the hour. 

To understand Mr. Tyler’s personal and political status as 
President, we must look to his personal and political antece- 
dents, associated with party ; and to comprehend these rightly, 
we must glance over the history of party. 

Under the Constitution and our present form of Government, 
parties were not organized until the presidential contest 
between the elder Adams and Mr. Jefferson. It cannot be 
said that party, in any broad and general sense, existed prior 
to this contest. True, during the Revolution and under the 
old confederation, the royalists or king’s partisans were styled 
“ Tories,” and the rebels or patriots were calied ‘“ Whigs.” 
But the days of the Revolution and the old confederation had 
now been numbered; the distinction between royalist and rebel 
had ceased to be known; a new government had been 
ordained, and Whig and Tory joined voices, for eight years, in 
assigning to Washington the task of adjusting its machinery. 
The people, metamorphosed first, in their primary or individual 
character, from subjects to citizens; from being passive or 
subdued instruments of government, into active elements or 
generating principles, out of, through and by whom, govern- 
ment emanates and proceeds; and mezt, in their secondary or 
reflected character, from dependent Colonies to independent 
States ; from being communities bound to central authority 
into self-sustaining powers to whom central authority owes 
allegiance; all alike rejoicing in these newly-found and 
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dearly-bought: liberties, sought, without division or dissension, 
te incarnate them through the Constitution in Washington. 
But parties, either as organized methods of personal ambi- 
tion or exponents of public policy, will arise. As methods 
simply of personal ambition they subordinate patriotism to 
selfishness, but as high exponents of public policy they sub- 
ordinate selfishness to patriotism. By their operation the 
State, in the one case, is reduced to the necessity of choosing 
between men and of looking through men to measures; in the 
other case the choice is as to measures, and through measures 
men are alone regarded. In the first division of parties, the 
leaders, on both sides, fresh from the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion, were operated upon by considerations of public policy ; 
and though widely separated in their views and principles, 
and furiously antagonistic, were, nevertheless, severely con- 
scientious. ‘This division originated in questions of constitu- 
tional construction, arising practically in the progress of the 
Government, through which the powers of the general agent 
or central authority might be enlarged or restricted. The one 
side, deeply impressed with the disastrous civil administration 
of the old confederation, consequent on the want of unity and 
strength in the central head by reason of the limitations im- 
posed upon it by the States, and fearing similar results from 
similar causes in the new government, declared in favor of so 
construing and applying the executive, legislative, and 
judicial functions of the Constitution, through an enlarged 
interpretation of its letter, as to assure resisting and subduing 
power over State antagonism, and hence were termed latitu- 
dinarians, or ‘‘ Federalists.” The other side, remembering the 
exactions and tyrannies of Great Britain, and, therefore, re- 
garding oppression from central authority more seriously than 
State antagonism, declared in favor of restricting the functions 
of the general agent to the plain word of the Constitution, 
reserving to the States all powers not so expressly granted, 
and were termed strict constructionists, or ‘* State Rights 
Republicans.” Adams the elder and Hamilton were chief 
leaders of the first, as Jefferson and Madison were of the last. 
The;first general battle, on the broad arena of the confederacy, 
between these contending hosts, thus marshaled and chief- 
tained, and struggling for future mastery in the administration 
of affairs, was fought in the year 1800, and terminated in 
elevating Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency. Again was the 
contest renewed, but with a similar result, in 1804; and 
again in 1808 and 1812 respectively, elevating, each time, Mr. 
Madison to the Presidency; and again in 1816, elevating Mr. 
Monroe to the Presidency. But by the year 1820, when Mr. 
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Monroe was re-elected without opposition, after five general 
engagements in the face of the whole country, and a continu- 
ous partisan warfare on matters of interpretation and con- 
struction daily arising in the councils of government, 
conducted with the courage, persistency and determination of 
a policy which, though erroneous, was heightened and dignified 
by conviction, the Federal party, as such, defeated at all 
points, disintegrated for the want of measures as a basis of 
operation, and unresistingly suffered the course to be occupied 
by the State Rights party. The peace that now followed for 
nearly four years, proved as disastrous to the triumphant 
party as defeat to their adversaries. For the want of a strong 
and defiant antagonism, the State Rights Republicans lost 
their political energies, became enervated like the Carthagin- 
ians at Capua, after the victories of Ticinus, Trebia, Thrasy- 
mene and Cannz, and passed into a state of fatal repose, soon 
ending in disorganization and disintegration also. 

The mission of these two parties having thus passed away, 
ont of their integral elements arose new formations. Between 
1820 and 1824 the great bulk of the old Federal force, with 
here and there a scattered company of former State Rights 
men, among whom was Mr. Clay, met under the banners of 
Adams the younger and Clay, on the basis of that grand 
scheme of rich, powerful, centralizing and controlling mo- 
nopoly, to be engendered through a National Bank with its 
affiliated branches, through a protective tariff, through a gen- 
eral system of internal improvements, through a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, and through an 
immense funded debt, ordinarily styled the measures of the 
‘American System,” which, if not separately conceived by the 
genius, were at least brought together, united, and formed 
into a bold and distinctive policy, through the brilliant intellect 
of Mr. Clay, and were propagated by him with masterly foree, 
activity, courage, and eloquence ; and seeking for the new party, 
thus formed and arrayed, a nomenclature which would attract 
the recent popularity of the Republican idea, while indicat- 
ing to Federalism the idea of latitudinarianism, assumed for 
themselves the name and style of ‘* National Republicans.” 
On the other hand, the main body of the State Rights Repub- 
licans, with here and there an isolated fragment of Federalism, 
as, for instance, Van Buren, Livingston, McKinley, and many 
others, living and dead, whose names will readily occur to the 
reader, looking to the policy of success before the country 
rather than to a distinctively traced line of principle and 
statesmanship, such as had theretofore characterized the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Jefferson, combined and formed under the ban- 
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ners of Jackson and Calhoun, and, courting the masses for 
strength under their numerical increase and consequent aug- 
mentation of political power wrought through the practical 
tendencies of the government, as Marius and Caesar did at 
Rome, assumed for themselves as a party” designation the 
name and style of “* Democrats.” But not all the old Jeffer- 
sonians became amalgamated with either or both of these 
parties. A considerable number stood aloof for honor as to 
principle, and for self-respect as to consistency, and arrayed 
themselves under the standard of William H. Crawford. The 
triangular contest for supremacy, between these rivals, came 
off before the country in the fall of 1824, without victory 
declaring positively for either. Calhoun was elected Vice- 
President by the people, but the final decision as to President, 
through the failure of an election by the people, had to be 
rendered by the House of Representatives, as provided for by 
the Constitution. In the House, through the exertions of Mr. 
Clay, the National Republicans triumphed, and on the 4th of 
March, 1825, the new administration was organized with 
Adams as President, and Clay as Secretary of State. This 
administration, through its measures, soon lost favor with the 
country, and proved particularly obnoxious to those Republi- 
cans who, in 1824, had stood strictly on principle, sustaining 
Crawford, beneath the flag of Strict Construction and State 
Rights. When, therefore, the contest was renewed in 18238, 
between the Adams and Clay party, or National Republicans, 
on the one side, and the Jackson and Calhoun party, or Dem- 
ocrats, on the other side, sooner than risk the failure of an 
election by the people, and incur the chance of the re-election 
of Mr. Adams by the House, the former adherents of Mr. 
Crawford, among whom was John Tyler—who had already 
served in the Virginia Legislature five sessions sustaining the 
administration of Mr. Madison, five sessions in Congress sus- 
taining the administration of Mr. Monroe, twice as Governor 
of Virginia, having been elected and unanimously re-elected 
to that high office on the “ platform” of Crawford and State 
Rights, was at the time a Senator of the United States, and 
whose father, bearing the same name, and from whom his. 
earlier political antecedents were derived, had been the inti- 
mately-attached personal and political friend of Jefferson and 
Henry, both as a patriot of the Revolution and a Republican 
under the Constitution of the purest and noblest stamp—all,. 
to a man, as a choice at least to be preferred under the cir- 
cumstances, threw themselves in coalition with the Democrats, 
and thus wrought the triumph of the Democratic party through 
VOL. INO. Ul. 5 
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the election of Jackson as President and the re-election of 
Calhoun as Vice-President. 

The first four years of President Jackson’s administration 
having satisfied the country, and that select band of State 
Rights Republicans which, it is evident, held the balance of 
power both in 1824 and 1828, they again, with Mr. Tyler 
among them, co-operated with the Democrats in the re-election 
of Jackson in 1832, over the National Republicans led on this 
occasion by Mr. Clay in person. But, in the meanwhile, Mr. 
Van Buren had supplanted Mr. Calhoun, not only.in the affec- 
tions of President Jackson, but also in the Vice-Presidential 
office. And now the joint influence of Mr. Van Buren as 
Vice-President, and of Mr. Livingston as Secretary of State, 
over the mind of President Jackson and upon his administra- 
tion, became as baneful as that we are told was exercised by 
Villiers over James the First, or that of Clarendon over James 
the Second of England, and was attended with momentous 
consequences to principle, to policy, and to party. This will 
not excite surprise, however, when it is remembered that 
both of these distinguished gentlemen entered the Democratic 
ranks from the Federal fold. Now became enacted, not only 
the highest protective tariff bill that ever emanated from the 
government, a bill indeed so monstrous in its provisions as to 
be styled in the history of the day the ‘* Bill of Abominations,” 
but the President, in the plenitude of his power and reasserted 
popularity, fulminated against South Carolina, for daring to 
question its constitutionality, his celebrated ‘‘ Proclamation,” 
threatening that State with military violence. Nor was this 
all. In support of the Proclamation, an obedient Congress, 
by an almost unanimous vote, passed into a law the ‘“‘ Force 
Bill,” as it was ordinarily designated, constituting the Presi- 
dent, quo ad hoc, a military dictator. ‘The leaders of the 
National Republicans, Clay, Webster, and others, united with 
‘those of the Democrats, though in all other respects disunited, 
in controlling the voices of their respective parties, in and out 
of Congress, in favor of the Bill of Abominations, the Proe- 
lamation, and the Force Bill. Nor does this fact produce 
astonishment when it is seen that each of those measures was 
latitudinous in the extreme, and, in point of principle and 
policy, up to the highest mark of Federalism. ‘The Force Bill 
was sustained with such unanimity, that, in the Senate cham- 
ber, the South Carolina Senators having retired, but a single 
voice was raised against it, and but a single vote was recorded 
in the negative. That voice and that vote were the voice and 
vote of John Tyler. He, there—like Carnot in the French 
Assembly, upon the question creating the Empire with Napo- 
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leon as Emperor—notwithstanding the terrible array against 
him of friends and foes combined, threatening him with defeat 
in his approaching re-election as Senator, just ten days off, 
and with political death thereafter, stood undaunted and in- 
corrupt, denouncing the measure in its principles as equally 
tyrannical and subversive of the Constitution, and majesti- 
cally voted alone in the negative. At this moment President 
Jackson was surrounded with a popularity rarely accorded to 
any man. His striking personal characteristics of high cour- 
age, unquestionable patriotism in sentiment, unflinching 
bearing in the cause he believed right, and lofty honesty of 
purpose, however erroneous he might be, combined with his 
brilliant military successes against the Indians of the frontiers 
and .the British forees at New-Orleans, together with his 
recent desperate yet successful civil conflict with the United 
States Bank monopolists, had attached to him the masses of 
the people, both native and naturalized, and his strong will 
had become the substitute for just law. But Mr. Tyler, with 
equal firmness, honesty, and patriotism, and with higher, 
better-educated, and truer ideas of government and statesman- 
ship, at the hazard of his fortunes, and although he had twice 
assisted in placing that remarkable man in the Presidential 
office, and without favoring the doctrine of nullification, braved 
his wrath and his power, and opposed his will, sooner than 
permit the virgin breast of one of that sisterhood of States 
that originally fashioned the confederacy to be rudely invaded 
and ravaged by the Executive hand. In the issue thus engen- 
dered between these two extraordinary personages, both of 
whom have stamped their impress on the world, the one singly 
matched against the other, like David with his sling against 
Goliath with an army and banners at his back, the one repos- 
ing with confidence on principle, while the other contemptu- 
ously rested on power, Virginia viewing from afar the un- 
equal strife, and admiring the brave and gallant bearing of 
her son, nobly responded to his call, generously rushed to his 
side, covered him with an impervious mantle, reclothed him 
with Senatorial robes, and enrolled his name imperishably in 
history. Foreseeing now the fixed departure of the Democrats 
from the Jeffersonian standard, and the certainty of the suc- 
cession of Mr. Van Buren as their leader in 1836, and having 
been joined by that eminent patriot, tried statesman, and pure 
mau, Hugh Lawson White, of Tennessee, who, like himself, 
had been from his seat in the Senate one of the earliest, 
warmest, and strongest supporters of General Jackson, but 
who could not follow him in his violent excesses, Mr. Tyler 
withdrew from all further communion with the administration, 
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and rallied back the State Rights Republicans to their former 
glorious and independent flag. Thus, without burthening the 
subject with fatiguing details, was wrought out the attitude 
of parties in the contest of 1836. The various conven- 
tions assembled-to select their respective chieftains. The 
Democrats nominated Van Buren and Johnson, and the Na- 
tional Republicans chose Harrison and Granger, and the State 
Rights Republicans arrayed themselves under White and 
Tyler; and the battle terminated in the election of Mr. Van 
Buren as President, but only by a bare plurality, failing alto- 
gether as to the Vice-President, who was finally preferred to 
that office by the Senate, demonstrating again, as in 1824, 
1828, and 1832, the speaking fact that the balance of power 
in the country was still maintained by the men of the Jeffer- 
sonian State Rights Republican school, whose destiny it would 
seem, and will presently appear, like that attaching to the 
blood of the house of Jesse, was to maintain from sacrilege 
the ark of the covenant of the Constitution, in the midst of 
the strifes of faction, the contentions of ambitions, and the 
violences of power, and finally to redeem the age from the 
corruptions that necessarily follow these aberrations from 
principle and disrupting practices. 

The administration of Mr. Van Buren was the most disas- 
trous the country ever witnessed, and gave rise to the great 
issue of 1840, with its historically-freighted sequences. The 
enormous paper-money expansion of the State Banks, under 
the policy initiated by General Jackson after the subversion 
of the United States Bank, based on the deposits of the gov- 
ernment revenues, together with twenty millions of surplus 
in the Treasury, stimulated speculation and overtrading in all 
local directions, with immense importations of foreign goods, 
throwing the balance of trade against us, leaving an enormous 
debt due to Europe, and ending in a collapse despoiling the 
Treasury and bankrupting society. The Treasury, robbed of 
its revenues, lost its credit. Industrial pursuits, no longer 
sustained, fell prostrate. Everywhere, from within and with- 
out the Government, from all classes of the community, from 
property-holder and laborer, artisan and mechanic, the cry of 
distress arose. The gold and silver currency, so eloquently 
portrayed and assured by a famous Missouri Senator a few 
years before, was substituted by torn and rotten “ shinplas- 
ters’—the private and local notes of some unrecognizable 
nominis umbra. The administration itself became headless 
and aimless, without energy in any of its departments, Noth- 
ing marked the navy save the idle exploring expedition of the 
idler Wilkes. Our ships, for the most part, lay rotting in 
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port. Not an armed fleet was to be seen. The navy-yards 
were silent, and the docks lay hollow. In a like condition 
was the army. From Maine to Louisiana the Atlantic forts 
were dismantled and untenanted. The pioneer outposts were 
unguarded. And in Florida a thousand or two of half-starved 
Seminole Indians had, year after year, baffled the Secretary 
of War, his generals, and his forces. The affairs of the mail 
and post-office were equally unsatisfactory. Pilfering, pecu- 
lation, and the most wantun disregard of contracts attended 
them. In the customs, in the offices of receipt on lands as 
well as on importations, the doctrine of rotation, as regards 
tenure of title to office, sought to be established by the dema- 
gogues of the hour, seemed to have unsettled all ideas of hon- 
esty in the incumbents, so that out of the whole number of 
ninety-nine receivers ninety-eight proved defaulters, some of 
them to the amount of millions, and yet the most obnoxious 
were retained for the assigned reason, ‘‘a more greedy crew 
might follow.” Relaxation of discipline, supineness, extrava- 
gance of expenditure without useful result, and corruption, as 
distinctively characterized the administration, as suspension of 
business, bankruptey, and general distress, marked society. 
Under this state of affairs it would have been ordinarily an 
easy task for the opposition to grasp the power of Govern- 
ment from such polluted, feeble, and odious hands. But the 
leaders of the Democrats had applied to their followers a sys- 
tem of party-drill which made it almost impossible for one to 
escape from the ranks, however disaffected he might be, unless 
of rare and decided resolution. Besides, with the masses there 
was a magic in the appellation Democrat that enchained them 
irresistibly. It held out to them the idea of political and 
social equality, and was identified with the name of Jackson, 
who stood prefigured in their imagination as the ‘‘ hero” who 
had conquered the British, the Indians, and the ‘ monster” 
Bank, and who, therefore, could never have held association 
with anything unworthy, nor have committed an error in 
selecting Mr. Van Buren as his especial favorite and successor 
in the Presidential office. The individual constituents of 
Democracy, operated upon by these sentiments, and thus con- 
trolled by a thoroughly-matured organization, ramified and 
dovetailed throughout the Union, in the hands of astute, cun- 
ning, and remorseless leaders, still, in the face of social distrese 
and malpractice in Government, formed a party too formida- 
ble to be despised. Viewing this fact, the State Rights Repub- 
licans determined not to hazard the approaching election of 
1840 and the continuation of the administration with Mr. 
Van Buren at the head of the Democrats; and remembering 
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that, in 1824, and again in 1836, when they maintained an 
independent attitude before the country, in the one case under 
Crawford, and in the other case under White and Tyler, it 
led, in the first instance, to the election of a /atitudinarian 
in Mr. Adams by the House of Representatives, and in the 
last instance to the election of no less a latitudinarian in Mr. 
Van Buren by a plurality vote, they resolved that, as they had 
successfully coalesced with the Democrats to oust from power 
Mr. Adams in 1828, so in 1840 they would coalesce with the 
National Republicans to oust from power Mr. Van Buren, the 
latter being as odious as the former to principle, and far more 
destructive to the country. It was but a coalition and not 
an amalgamation in the first case, and would be but a coali- 
tion and not an amalgamation in the last. The National 
Republicans, also remembering that, in 1828 and 1832, when 
the State Rights Republicans coalesced with the Democrats, 
the Democratic party, thus strengthened, gained each time an 
overwhelming triumph, ardently desired and readily assented 
to an arrangement by which a similar advantage might 
accrue to them in 1840. The coalition was soon perfected, 
as all such political arrangements usually are, without dis- 
tinet formality, but tacitly, gradually, and silently, and no less 
effectually ; and the name of ** Whig,” hallowed as the desig- 
nation of the patriot-rebels of the Revolution, was adopted to 
cover the union. The joint convention of the new party met 
at Harrisburgh, in Pennsylvania, and selected Harrison as 
their candidate for the Presidency and Tyler for the Vice- 
Presidency—General Harrison having been the Presidential 
candidate of the National Republicans in 1836, and that 
element of the new organization constituting three fourths of 
the whole; and Mr. Tyler having been the Vice-Presidential 
candidate of the State Rights Republicans in 1836, and being 
now, since the death of White, the very head and front, as he 
had been for twenty years past the life and soul of that ele- 
ment of the new organization. The Democrats formed again 

with order and discipline, and that confidence the ancient 
prestige of victory always inspires, under the banners of Van 
Buren and Johnson. The combatants thus respectively 
arrayed, met face to face in November, 1840, like those of 
Richmond and Richard on the field of Bosworth, and when 
the sun of that day went down, misrule and corruption were 
rebuked with disaster and defeat, and the standard of the coa- 
lition waved over the confederacy. 

On the 4th of March, 1841, the adminetyatibin of the coa- 
lesced ‘“*‘ Whig” party, with Harrison as President, and Web- 
ster as Secretary of State, and representing popular majorities 
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in the different States reaching in the aggregate one hundred 
and thirty thousand, with beat of dram and flying colors, and 
a rejoicing multitude, never before nor since beheld in the 
city of Washington, was solemnly inaugurated ; and in May 
following the new Congress, called together by President 
Harrison in view of the necessities both of the Government 
and the country, met in extra session, showing a triumphant 
power for the administration in both branches, reaching in the 
House of Representatives alone a working vote of more than 
sixty over the Democrats, to be wielded by the brilliant ora- 
tory and daring mind of Henry Clay. But in the meanwhile, 
on the fourth day of April, the National Republican element 
of the party lost their President through the death of Harri- 
son, and the State Rights Republicans gained a President, 
for the first time since the days of Monroe, in the constitu- 
tional succession of John Tyler. Of Mr. Tyler and his admin- 
istration I come now Specially to speak. Tau. 
Fesrvary 9, 1859. 


———— + 0+ 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—THE SORGHUM AND THE CANE SUGAR. 


We have often given expression to our views upon the subject of the Sor- 
ghum, which has been so ridiculously paraded as something new and transcen- 
dently important to the eountry. 

The Editor of the Cincinnatus, published in Ohio, after a careful review of the 
subject, coincides in our general opinions. We allow him to speak (p. 4): 

We iind it stated that an acre of cane on a Southern plantation will produce, 
on an average, one thousand six hundred and twenty-five pounds of sugar and 
seventy-five gallons of molasses. Can the Sorghum be made to produce such, 
or equivalent result? And if so, can it be done at a less cost? Here is a wide 
field for conjecture, without facts satisfactorily to answer these questions ; but 
we feel assured that the most favorable showing will be adverse to such pro- 
duction. It will be found that the fuel, time, and labor, in connection with the 
immense outlay necessary for machinery to conduct the business in the most 
economical manner—such as is employed on the Southern sugar paar 
will not be justified in the manufacture of Sorghum sirup; and as the Sor- 
a will grow quite as well South as in a more sepiieais latiiede, the climate 

eing better peopees to the development of saccharine matter, may it not well 
be questioned whether we can manufacture an article cheaper than those who 
have all the fixtures at hand, with the experience and scientific knowledge for 
its economical production they already have directly in the line of their staple 
products? At the North it is a new enterprise; this experience must be had 
and expense incurred by our Northern Sorghum producers ; and they must turn 
attention to this crop at a time when the gathering in of fall crops and other 
important farm duties are pressing. That a palatable sirup can be and is pro- 
duced, we Lave facts to establish. That farmers may grow yearly a small 
patch and make a little store of sirup for themselves upon a small scale, with 
their domestic fixtures, as they do their maple molasses, where they have wood 
and a family of boys to attend the kettles, we think likely, and perhaps quite 
advisable. Money is often saved in this way, and the country, as a whole, 
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greatly enriched by it, as in the manufacture of sugar and molasses from the 
maple. But to justify an extensive expenditure to manufacture for market, 
home or foreign, we are satisfied it will not pay and can not come in competi- 
tion. As to making beer and alcohol, we i no doubt of its adaptability. 
Independent of the moral bearings of this question, which are weighty, we 
say, for this we do not need it! Our staple crops are abundant, and our mills 
and fixtures in existence are not adapted to the new product. As a forage-erop, 
we do not esteem it superior to corn, while the difficulty of euring the 
heads and afterward converting them into a profitable product, subtracts 
greatly from the value placed upon it. 


2.—AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE IN TEXAS. 


We are indebted to the publishers, W. & D. Richardson, of Galveston, for a 
eopy of their most useful Almanac of Texas for 1859, which contains an im- 
mense amount of historical, biographical and statistical information in compact 
form, together with an excellent map of the State. 

To give some idea of the mode of practice adopted in cultivation in some 
parts of Texas, we extract from the letter of J. D. Waters, of Fort Bend, (p. 77): 

Preparation ror Corn.—The usual method of preparing corn land is, te lay 
off the rows four feet wide and flush the intervening ground. This leaves on 
each side of each bed, an under furrow, in which the corn is planted. This 
preparation should be made in January—always by the first of February. The 
earliest planting, in favorable seasons, genera ly commences about the 15th of 
February. Planters in this vicinity finish commonly by the first of March. 

Preraration ror Corron.—The preparation for a cotton crop begins about 
the IstofJanuary. The following is the usual method pursued in this county : 
first lay off your ground from six to eight feet, and with a large two-horse 
turning-plough, throw up a bed as high as can be conveniently made, leaving 
on each side of each bed, as deep a furrow as possible, which will take off the 
water after heavy rains. Let it remain in this condition until the 10th of March, 
about which time planting commonly commences. 

Preparation ror Cane.—For cane, the course I pursue, is first, to lay off 
my ground in rows from six to eight feet, and then with a large two-horse 
turning-plough, run two furrows together as deep as possible, and clean them 
out well with hoes, in order to deepen and widen them. Keep your planting 
up with the ploughs, which is done any time between the first of December 
and the first of March. 

Corn.—Corn, in this vicinity, is planted in drills from sixteen to twenty 
inches apart, and covered commonly with a light turning-plough. After it has 
come to a stand, allow it to remain until four to six inches high; then with 
light-turning ploughs run round it, always keeping the bar of the plough next 
to the corn, so as to throw the dirt from it. hen follow with the hoes, and 
chop out the young grass and weeds. Thin it to a stand, adding a little dirt at 
the same time. Corn should be worked once in fifteen days, adding dirt each 
time, so that by the time it is laid by there may be formed around it a wide and 
elevated bed. With us, corn is in roasting-ear by the 15th of June, and is ready 
for harvesting from the 20th of August to the Ist of September. Our average 
= per acre is about fifty bushels on bottom-lands, and thirty bushels on up- 
ands. Seventy-five bushels per acre throughout an entire crop is not uncom- 
mon, in favorable seasons, on our good bottom-lands. 

Corron —About the 10th of March (by which time early planting is com- 
menced), open the beds that have been prepared in January, with a scooter, or 
narrow shovel-plough. The furrows det d be from four to six inches deep. 
Then cast the seed into them very thick, and cover with a board attached to 
the heel of the plough, or with a harrow, as the planter may prefer. After- 
ward run a roller over the beds so as to settle the dirt around the seed ; and 
the roller also compacts the earth, causing it to retain the moisture better, and 
increases the planter’s chances of securing a stand. After the cotton has come 
to a stand, the bed should be carefully seraped down on each side of it with 
the hoe, and all the young grass and weeds removed. Three or four days after 
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scraping, run around it with ploughs, keeping always the bar of the plough 
next to the plant, so as to throw the dirt from it; leave six inches of earth un- 
disturbed between the furrow and the young cotton. 

It is allowed to remain after this, about two weeks, when the ploughs are 
again put into it, and the dirt replaced which has been previously thrown from 
it ; four furrows generally answer the purpose at this stage ; in three or four 
days, chop through the cotton, leaving it in bunches about one foot apart, and 
from four to six stalks in a bunch ; there will be remaining after chopping it out, 
nearly double the quantity of cotton required when it is thinned finally to a stand ; 
this is done to guard against any disaster that may occur to it from too much 
rain, the worm, or any other cause. It is not disturbed again for two weeks, 
when the ploughs are again started; dirt is thrown to the cotton, and the mid- 
dies broken thoroughly ; after the ploughs, the hoes follow immediately and 
thin the cotton to a stand ; this is done by chopping dewn alternately one of 
the bunches left ; allow but one stalk in a place to remain. After the crop is 
thinned to a stand, the plants should not Be nearer each other than two feet ; 
from this time the cotton should be worked once every two weeks, until the 
cultivation is disposed of, which is generally about the middle of July. 

Early cotton is in blossom about the 20th of May. Cotton commences to 
open generally by the Ist of August, though there is much of it open and ready 
to pick before that time. The usual time of picking cotton among planters 
onan is about the 10th of August on bottom-lands, and earlier on uplands, 

tight bales per hand, weighing five hundred pounds each, is about the average 
on well-managed plantations. Our bottom we will average two thousand 
pounds, or more, to the acre ; uplands yield from twelve to fourteen hundred 
pounds to the acre. Ten bales may be made and gathered by each hand ; and 
sometimes more is raised, but seldom gathered, by a single hand. The season 
for gathering cotton is from three to four weeks longer in Texas than in Ala- 
bama, and I think the same may be said of most of the other cotton States. 

Canr.—Cane is planted by first laying a single stalk in the furrow hereto- 
fore described, and then another stalk is laid so as to lap half the length of the 
first, and so on throughout. Care should be used in laying the stalks of cane, 
so that all the butts may point in one direction. Hands follow immediately 
after the cane-droppers, with sharp knives, and cut each stalk into three 
pieces ; this cutting is necessary, to prevent the shoots from the butts of the 
cane, where there is more vigor and vitality, from exhausting the shoots from 
the upper and less vigorous rr of the stalk. Follow immediately after the 
eane is cut and replaced, and cover it from four to six inches deep, with large 
turning-ploughs ,; four furrows are necessary to do this completely and effeet- 
ually. After the cane is planted, iet it remain until spring opens, which will 
be known from seeing an occasional shoot making its appearance. As soon as 
you are convinced that the hy | has commenced to sprout, serape a portion of 
the earth from above the cane, leaving it two or three inches below the sur- 
face. The object for deing this, is to bring out, as nearly together as possible, 
all the shoots at the same time, the weakly, as well as the strong and vigor- 
ous. By aiding it in this way, additional time is gained for growing and ma- 
turing the crop. If after heavy rains, or from any other cause, the surface be- 
comes hard, it will be necessary to loosen the dirt around the cane, as the 
young shoots find great difficulty in making their way through the crusted earth. 

As soon as sufficient young cane has made its appearance to mark distinetly 
the rows, the process of cultivation is as follows: Run around the young cane 
as in young corn, throwing the dirt from it ; follows soon as possible with the 
hoes, and loosen the dirt in the same manner as when coming up. In about 
ten days, plough again, and throw the dirt back into the furrow made by run- 
ning around it the first time; but be careful not to throw the dirt among the 
young cane ; plough the middle of the rows this time thoroughly, and leave in 
the centre of each a deep, wide, and straight furrow ; this course of cultivation 
is pursued until your stand is perfected. With the hoes, add each time you 

0 over it, a very little dirt. he stand should be complete by the 20th of 

ay ; and whether so or not, it will be necessary to commence dirting the cane, 
b th with the plough and hoe. Shoots coming after this time will not mature, 
and should, therefore, be prevented from coming, as they encumber the land, 
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Cane requires a higher cultivation than corn or cotton ; in fact, to do it jus- 
tice, it should be worked once in ten days, aud very thoroughly each time. 
Ploughing cane should cease by the 20th of June, as it has, by that time, gen- 
erally attained a sufficient size to shade the ground completely, and thus smother 
the grass, ete. It should, however, be goné over occasionally, to cut out the 
tie vine, which is troublesome on our plantations. Rolling commences about 
the 15th of October, and continues until Christmas, prams. ; 

The average yield per acre is about sixteen hundred pounds ; ten thousand 
pounds of sugar ; ad eighty gallons of molasses to cad thousand pounds, is 
usually made to each hand, with fair management. 


38.—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts body held its Seventh Annual Meeting, on January last, at Washington 
City, and we regret that a necessary presence at the South forbade us from being 
there. It is our earnest hope that the Society will continue its labors, and that 
the union of the several State and County Associations in it, may be more in- 
timate and extended every year. Most of the active members are earnest and 
enthusiastic, and the President, Gen. Tench Tilghman, of Maryland, devotes a 
great deal of time to the interests of the Society. 

The total disbursements during last year, for premiums and other expenses, 
reached $5,969 80. 

The following account of the history of the Society, is extracted from the re- 
port of Gen. Tilghman: 

On the l4th of June, 1851, a National Agricultural Convention was held at 
the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, under a call issued by the following 
Agricultural Societies, at the nistance of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture : 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture ; Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society ; New-York State Agricultural Society ; Southern Central Ag- 
ricultural Society ; Ohio State Board of Agriculture ; American Institute, New- 
York ; Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture ; Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture ; peg cng Agricultural mi ay Vermont Agri- 
eultural Society; and the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
American Industry. 

The convention was composed of 153 delegates, representing 23 States and 
Territories. Among those who were present during its sessions, were the Hon. 
Millard Fillmore, President of the United States, and Daniel Webster, Secre- 
tary of State. 

The following gentlemen composed the committee who drafted its constitu- 
tion; Messrs. Holeomb, of Delaware ; Dawson, of Georgia; French, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Steele, of New-Hampshire ; Thurston, of Rhode Island; Hubbard, 
of Connectieut ; Stevens, of Vermont ; Elwyn, of Pennsylvania ; Calvert, of Mary- 
land ; Campbell, of Ohio ; Hancock, of New-Jersey ; Callan of the District of 
Columbia ; G. W. P. Custis, of Virginia; Burgwyn, of North Carolina; Tay- 
lor, of Alabama; De Bow, of Louisiana; Spencer, of Indiana; Mallory, of 
coy Bell, of Tennessee ; Weston, of Wisconsin; MeLane, of California ; 
Pieckhard, of Maine ; and Seaman, of Michigan. 

On the lists of its members was to be found the names of many of the most 
distinguished men in the nation, and it would compare favorably, in this re- 
spect, with any institution in the aes 

The objects of the Society, as declared by the preamble to its constitution, 
were to improve the agrieulture of the eountry by attracting attention, elicit- 
ing the views, and confirming the efforts of the great class composing the agri- 
cultural community, and to secure the advantages of a better organization, and 
more extended usefulness among all State, county, and other agricultural so- 
cieties. 4 

The first annual meeting was held on the 2d of February, 1853, since which 
they have been regularly continued. The first number of the transactions was 
issued in August, 1853, and was continued quarterly for the first year, since 
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which time its issue has been annual. The first fair was held on the 17th of 
October, 1853, at Springfield, Mass. Annual exhibitions had also been held in 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Virginia, at which there had 
been expended upward of $160,000. In 1857, it held a national trial of reap- 
ers and mowers at Syracuse, N. Y., unequaled by any similar exhibition that 
had ever been held—the illustrated report of which, together with the other 
operations of the Society, had given it a high position among the national agri- 
cultural societies of the world. 

It had already been stated that the first extended experiments in the culture 
of sugar-cane, in this country, were made at the expense, and under the diree- 
tion of the Society, for which purpose seed was imported from France suffi- 
cient to plant one hundred acres, and results obtained from ninety locations, 
extending from the provinee of New-Branswick to Mexico, and from Florida to 
Washington Territory. . 

It would thus be seen that the Society has its distinct sphere of operations, 
within which its proceedings had been steadily conducted, and that it afforded 
&@ common ground on which those of every shade of opinion could meet as 
brethren in the prosecution of a common interest. 


4.—AGRICULTURE AS A PROFESSION. 


Ar the present time, when we have so many among us who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, a few reflections upon Agriculture as a profession will not 
be considered inappropriate or out of place. Poets have sung of the beauties, 
advantages and pleasures of this glorious life. Statesmen, after the turmoil and 
labor of political life, and the contentions of the Legislative Hall, have gladly 
sought repose and retirement on the farm. Merchants, when the vexations and 
toils and uncertainties of their calling have worn out their health and energy, 
longingly hope to spend the remnant of their days in the tillage of the soil. 
Professional men, harassed with their cares and responsibilities, and their 
rough contests with their fellow-men, fondly indulge in the same expectation— 
and those who have tried it have found their fullest expectations realized. 

Agriculture, of course, ¢as its cares and annoyances. Every profession has 
these to encounter. It is fore-ordained that man must live by the sweat of his 
brow—and industry and care and labor are requisite for success in every employ- 
ment. We speak by comparison when we say, that the culture of the soil com- 
bines more positive pleasures, with fewer disagreeable incidents, than any other 
calling. In the first place, it is the most independent life which any man can 
follow. While the politician, and the merchant, and the professional man, and 
the editor, must have daily intercourse with men, and must exercise prudence 
and forbearance, and must humor this one, and consult the prejudices of the 
other, ard must bear with ill-temper, and ignorance, and unreasonable require- 
ments »f those with whom they have dealings, the farmer, on the contrary, is 
independent of them all. When his crop is ready for the market, he has only 
to sell at the highest price he can get, and here his necessary intercourse with 
all others ends. He may pursue the even tenor of his way, regardless of the 
opinions of the world. 

In the next place, it is the most healthful of all pursuits. The statistics of 
mortality prove the farmer to be longer-lived, in the general, than any other 
class. While he has principally physical labor to perform, other professions have 
mental labors in addition, which harass the mind and wear down the constitu- 
tion. Farming, it is true, is a laborious life ; but this very labor strengthens the 
frame, conduces to health, promotes longevity, and gives zest to the planter’s 
life. 

Take it all in all, farming is about as remunerative as any other profession. 
Ten merchants fail in business where one farmer does. Professional men rarely 
grow rich from their professions alone, and politicians notoriously die poor, 
unless they accumulate wealth by stealing. 

If the farmer, at the end of the year, has been able only to “ make both ends 
meet,” he has done well—for bis property is increasing and accumulating all 
the time. In fact, it is a much more profitable business than many of those 
engaged in it are themselves aware of. True, the farmer has to encounter occa- 
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sionally bad seasons and short crops, and low prices ; but, in the long ran, the 
general average is favorable to him. And what he falis short in one year, he is 
very apt to make up in another. 

The farmers and planters of the South, in a political point of view, constitute 
the great conservative class of the country. They are not so subject to violent 
excitement, and are not so easily carried away by passion, as the commercial 
and manefacturing classes of the large cities. Where.they are educated and 
intelligent, as most of them are, they are averse to everything like mob-law, and 
insubordination. “O, fortunatos Agricolas, si sua bona norint,” was the exelama- 
tion of the Latin poet nearly two thousand years ago, and the remark may be 
made with still greater truth at the present day.—Lynchburg Virginian. 


5.—AGRICULTURE OF VIRGINIA AND OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Hon. Charles J. Faulkner, of Virginia, in a recent agricultural address, 
gives some interesting facts in relation to the wheat capaeities and growth of 
his own State, as compared with that of England. 


Less than a century ago the entire production of wheat in England fell short 
of sixteen millions of bushels. By the returns of 1853—the latest authentic 
returns which I have seen—her production was ninety millions of bushels, aver- 
aging a yield of thirty bushels upon every acre cultivated in wheat, and yield- 
ing from three millions of acres a product nearly equal to that grown in the 
thirty-one States and Territories of this vast Confederacy, covering three mil- 
lions of square miles. If any fact could more strongly illustrate the capacity 
of the soil to remunerate the labor of man, it would be that this increase in 
every other product and in the number and quality of their live stock has been 
in the same proportion. England is unquestionably the greatest commercial 
and manufacturing power on the globe; her navies ride in every sea, and the 
evidences of her mechanical skill are scattered over every land, and yet it 
appears from the returns of her income tax that the net revenue of all her 
manufactures and commerce, and of all her immense personal capital, does not 
exceed two thirds of the net income from the agricultural productions of that 
small island. 

England, including Wales, is in territorial extent less than Virginia, and yet 
the entire product of wheat in this State from the harvest of 1849, as appears 
by the eensus, was but 11,212,616, exhibiting an average of seven bushels to the 
acre for the land in cultivation in that grain; an average, by-the-by, for the 
State greater than can be justified upon any principle of calculation that can 
be made to apply from the materials furnished by the census. 

To what, then, are we to ascribe this vast superiority of England over this 
State and over this valley in the production of wheat? Is it to her soil and 
climate? Far from it. Nearl three millions of acres of her lands remain 
entirely unproductive, having hitherto resisted all attempts at cultivation, and 
of her remaining surface two thirds, at least, are ungrateful and stubborn 
lands, which human industry alone has subdued. The southern part of the 
island is composed of granite soils, similar to those of the N a and States. 
In the north, the mountains which separate England from Scotland cover with 
their ramifications the larger part of seven counties ; wherever the ground is 
not hilly it is in general naturally marshy. The counties of Lincoln and Cam- 
bridge, now reckoned among the most productive, were formerly but one vast 
marsh, a covered by the sea, like the polders of Holland opposite them, 
on the other side of the channel. Numerous peat-mosses still show the primi- 
tive state of the country. In other portions are extensive sands abandoned by 
the sea, such as the county of Norfolk, where that system of agriculture arose 
which has made the fertune of England. Several of the counties consist of 
stiff clay land, which is found exceedingly troublesome to cultivate. Left to 
itself, this clay never dries in England, and when not transformed by manure 
and improved by draining, farmers despair of making anything of it. In a por- 
tion of the island chalky Toads of an indifferent quality serail, the chalk show- 
ing itself almost in a pure state on the surface. Less one third of its area 
is composed of sandy clay soils, and the loams of the lower valleys. The rivers 
being short and the valleys narrow, alluvial lands are rather scarce. 
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A considerable portion of the soil of this valley is argillaceous—a soft loam 
upon a substratum of clay. Limestone, with its associated slaty and silicious 
lands, varying in color from the deepest blue to a light gray, and presenting 
every modification of texture, occupy all the intervening space from the yellow 
sandstone of the Blue Ridge to the fighter colored sandstone of the North Moun- 
tain. Notwithstanding the general diffusion of limestone rock in this valley, it 
is stated by Prof. Rodgers, upon analysis, our soil is found to contain little or 
no calcareous matter even where taken from the immediate vicinity of the lime- 
stone rock, and the same phenomenon was observed by his brother and himself 
in the corresponding regions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. If this be so, 
still nature has bountifully diffused throughout this section of the State lime- 
stone rock yielding 80, 90, and even 96 per cent. of carbonate of lime, which 
may readily be applied to the soil for all the purposes for which it may be found 
beneficial. Without going further into a detail of the distinctive characteristics 
of the two regions, it mny be very safely asserted that the soil of this valley, 
and especially in the counties of Clarke, Jefferson, and Berkley, are, in all their 
natural constituents, superior to the lands in England. 


6.—INTRODUCTION OF COTTON AT THE SOUTH. 


In our last issue, Judge Clayton, speaking of the agricultural advancement of 
the South, makes a statement in regard to the introduction of cotton which calls 
forth the following in the Southern Rural Gentleman: 


That General Clark was the first to introduce cotton seed into some portion of 
the South, Judye Clayton's assertion is sufficient evidence, but that he intro- 
duced the first cotton seed into the Southern country, as the Judge’s unremitting 
language certainly leads us to understand, and which is probably attributable to 
the haste to which he alludes in which his address was prepared, is not, I think, 
borne out by the history of the plant, 

If my recollection of what I have seen on the subject be correct, Judge Clay- 
ton must be in error as to the date of the introduction of cotton. It is not 
necessary, however, to establish the certainty of the date of the shipment of 
cotton in order to show the Judge to have been led into error on this subject. 
History speaks plainly on this point’: * The first culture of cotton in the United 
States deserves commemoration. This year (1621) the seeds were planted as an 
experiment; and their plentiful coming up was, at that early day, a subject of 
interest in America and England.”—(Bancroft's United States, 1st vol., p. 179, 
twelfth edition.) By reference to the author just quoted, it may be seen that 
a rather remarkable series of events occurred about the same time. The events 
are these: In August, 1620, negroes as slaves, were first introduced into Vir- 
ginia; in 1621 the first crop of cotton, of which we have record, was grown in 
Virginia ; in July, 1621, the first written constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished in Virginia, for * the greatest comfort and benefit of the people, and the 
prevention of injustice, grievances, and oppression.” 

Although I have, apparently, taken issue with the Judge as to a matter of fact, 
permit me to express my sympathy in his feelings and cuincidence in his opinions 
on the subject of slavery. 


7.—THE TOBACCO INTEREST. 


Tue following joint resolutions in relation to the tobacco trade of the United 
States with foreign nations, were introduced, by unanimous consent, in the 
United States House of Representatives, by the Hon. T. F. Bowie, of Maryland. 
The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture : 

Joint Reso.vutions in relation to the Tobacco trade of the United States with 
foreign nations. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the trade in tobacco with Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Brazil, and all other foreign nations, is clogged with 
restrictions and limitations wholly inconsistent with a fair reciprocal condition 
of commerce which ought to exist between the United States ard those nations 
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teapectively, and is, therefore, unsatisfactory to the States of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio, and Connecticut, in which 
the article of tobacco is an important if not the chief staple of agricultural 
roduct. 

4 Sro. 2. Be it further resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to use its utmost power by negotiation or other constitutional means to obtain 
a modification or reduction on the part of said foreign nations of the duties and 
restrictions imposed by them on the — of American tobacco, and te 
this end to employ all the diplomatic and commercial powers which the Con- 
stitution has confided in it, in producing a more just and equal reciprocity ina 
trade so deeply involving the value of that portion of the Agricultural labor of 
the country in which at least one fourth of the confederacy is concerned. 

Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That the treaties of the United States with 
China and Japan present a fair and fitting occasion for the enlargement and ex- 
tension of the tobacco trade of the United States, and it is the duty of the 
Government of the United States to use all their exertions within the limits of 
constitutional power, to foster and encourage the introduction of American 
tobacco as an article of use among the people of those nations. 

Suc. 4. Be it further resolved, That diplomatic negotiations with England, 
France, Spain, and Austria, as well as with China and ry ought to be com- 
menced as soon as practicable by the Government of the United States, with 
the view of obtaining a modification of the existing systems of revenue and 
taxation of those nations, in respect to American tobacco; and for this purpose 
instructions ought to be given to our foreign ministers, consuls, and commercial 
agents, in those nations, by the Executive of the United States, to use all their 
constitutional and legitimate functions in producing so desirable a result. 





DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


1—GOLD REGIONS OF GEORGIA. 


In the South Countryman, a new agricultural magazine, published at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, we find an able paper, by M. S. Stephens, on the gold mines of 
Georgia. 

The area covered by them is about 150 miles in length, and extends from 
Columbia county to the State line on the north. The aggregate yield has been 
from twelve to fifteen millions of dollars. We extract as follows : 


Its whole extent is over 700 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. In Georgia, 
it extends from Columbia county, on the 8. E., to the State line on the north. 
The predominating rocks are mica slate, granite, gneiss, taleose slate, and horn- 
blende. The quantity of gold obtained since 1529, when first discovered, can 
never be ascertained with any approach to accuracy ; as it was carried off and 
sold to merchants and adventyrers for eight years previous to the establishment 
of the Mint at this place. During that period, there were twice as many hands 
employed in washing ; and most of the rich branch and river deposits were ex- 
hausted before any correct data were furnished for determining the amount 
made; but taking the six millions coined at the Mint since, and comparing the 
number of hands engaged with the former period, we cannot be far from the 
truth in estimating the yield at fifteen millions of dollars. Since the discovery 
of gold in California, the most of our miners have left for that country, under 
the impression that they would suddenly make fortunes ; which, it is to be re- 
gretted, has proved to be fallacious. r enduring unheard-of hardships and 
privations, thousands of them have perished from the effects cf climate, or still 
remain there, believing that something may turn up, and they may yet realize 
their fond hopes. While some few have succeeded, the majority are doomed 
to live and die without success. In the last few months a new spirit of enter- 
prise has been infused into the people here, partly by the accidental discove 
of very rich vein mines, and partly by the introduction of the new California 
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hydraulic process of washing—by canalling the river.from the mountains, twelve 
miles off, to the gold belt, which will give a water power acting from an altitude 
of 200 te 800 feet above the ravine and river beds—enabling the miner to use 
the water several times. The compony engaged in this great enterprise are 
from North Carolina, and the works are superintended by Dr. Van Dyke, who 
has been engaged for several years in California and North Carolina with 
success; and must, by his extensive practical knowledge, realize his most 
sanguine expectations, and produce a complete revolution in the mining busi- 
ness throughout the country. 

He says that, with a oe water of 80 to 100 feet, acting from a hose-pipe 
1} inches in diameter on a silicious clay and decomposed slate, one hand can 
remove more in a day than twenty in the ordinary way. Professor Blake, in 
his report to the company upon a careful survey of this region, says: “ That 
ground which will yield one fifth of a cent per bushel, will pay good profits, 
and such as yields 50 cents per hand each day, will pay $10 by this process.” 
If these estimates are sustained by practical application, Lumpkin county 
alone will yield several millions a year. 

The extent of auriferous fm which will pay heavy profits is very consid- 
erable—embracing a belt 50 miles long, and frum a half to three miles wide— 
averaging a mile in width. As Prof. Blake, in his report, estimates the field 
from the Chestatee river to the Yahoola ercek, to contain 1000 acres of such 
paying land in a distance of 8 miles, which will pay six millions of dollars: on the 
same basis of calculation, the 20 miles from the Yahoola ereek to the big Savan- 
nah on the Etowah river, two miles wide, will.yield more than $150,000,000. 
This is exclusive of what may be obtained from the numerous veins which 
will be discovered by denuding the hills, and thus enabling the miner to reach 
al and select them without the expense and tedious working by the usual 
mode. 


2.—THE SOUTHERN OIL COMPANY. 


Tur New-Orleans Bulletin uses the following language in noticing the new 
Seuthern Oil Company : 

The company have pursued a most judicious policy in introducing the oil. 
Knowing that the oil heretofore manufactured from rosin was impure and unfit 
for lubricating purposes, and that almost every engineer had tried and con- 
demned it, they have refused, up to the present time, to dispose of their machin- 
ery oil except to planters, preferring to have experiments and tests made by par- 
ties of acknowledged ability, whose evidence would forever put to rest the 
opinions of those who were disposed to condemn without giving it a fair trial. 

e result proves that they argued correctly in moving slowly but surely, and 
thus in the end saving wank delay. The evidence now presented is overwhelm- 
ing and incontrovertible. It has been forced by the intrinsic merit of the oil, 
and that after being put to the severest tests, such an ordeal, in truth, as was 
never thought of applying to sperm or lard oil. 

We take a peculiar pride in calling attention to this grand Southern move- 
ment, and to note its progress and final success. We were among its earliest 
advocates, yet, from the peculiar position we held in the company, we could 
not consistently take up our pen against public opinion, for no matter how 
firmly we believed in the ultimate results, we were not fortified with facts. 

Now, we can with safety congratulate the entire South on the acquisition of an- 
other powerful weapon of defence against the aggression of the North. The South- 
ern Oil Company is a fixed and permanent institution of the South ; and it will not 
be many years before it will be as important as @ revenue as is our sugar or 
cotton. This is no random assertion. The conclusion is drawn from the 
amount of oil ecnsumed on machinery in the United States, which is computed 
by competent practical machinists at not less than from twelve to fifteen millions 
of gallons per annum! It must be remembered that the consumption is increas- 
ing with almost incalculable rapidity, and to estimate what will be required 
for lubricating purposes alone at the expiration of even five years from the — 
present time, would be an (almost) herculean task. 

Independent of the natural increase in every description of machinery for 
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manufacturing purposes, the rapid increase in steam navigation, the completion 
of railways now under contract, and the thousand and one channels of consutmp- 
tion in the various branches of agricultural pursuits—all these we will set 
aside, and take for example, to illustrate our position, the single item of 
inereased demand on the railroads already in operation. 

We hazard little in predicting that it will require the erection of at least 
three factories per annum, each of the capacity of those belonging to the 
Southern Oil Company, to meet the wants growing out of the increase in trans- 
portation of freight and passengers on the roads now completed. 

The falling off in the whale fisheries has been the source of serious alarm 
among those interested in mechanical pursuits for several years past. 

A substitute has become an actual necessity, and it is now furnished by the 
South in inexhaustible profusion. It is a monopoly under the control and in the 
possession of the South ; and one which, if we ae not, will be turned to profit 
able account. Want of space precludes our pursuing this subject farther to-day ; 
but we cannot bring this article to a close, without calling on our merchants 
and capitalists to foster and encourage home industry and Southern enterprise. 
The time has arrived when it is incumbent upon the South to protect her own 
interest ; and nothing so largely contributes to wealth and salependense as to 
make all the resuurces which nature has given us available and productive. 


3.—MINERAL WEALTH OF THE WORLD. 
Tae value of precious metals produced per annum jin the United States, as 
compared with Europe, is estinlated in the Encyclopedia Britannica thus : 


United States ....cccccceses ove £16,630,625 | Prussia ...........eeeee .«.++++£4,100,000 
Great Britain... .........ccscee0s + 20,035,375 TUE che ccty eeepc «> eoenns 1,953,123 
DUGMBNB..c000 severecccesccccs 8,214,167 eee Ce ers 1,670,087 
BEORIGD.. 5. oon wcntee't cosdon coccen 6,350,000 Sweden and Norway....-......... 1,137 ,687 
Russian Empire................ § 258,333 ee ME ET 303,125 
DION oc. ccandepess csr ctbeenece 3,177,604 Hartz District. ...........s0ccsoes 239,081 
Pere reer) ree 2,738,333 | Ttaly.... .-2..cccscececcescecces 173,437 
Rest of South America.......... 3,370,000 | Switszerland........... .csessenee 78,125 
Austrian Empire ..... ......... 355,958 | 


An approximate attempt at exhibiting a complete view of the metallic prod- 
uce of the world for 1854, has been made in the subjoined table by Mr. 
Whitney : 

Taste or Metatiic Propuce ror 1854. 
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COUNTRIES. | GOLD. | SILVER. wencury,| TIN. |COPPER.| ZINC. | LEAD. | IROn. 

lbs. troy. lbs, troy. |lbs.avoir.| tons, | tons. tons. tons tons. 

Beats Teseuss... 60,000) 58,000 eiedl © ‘sises 6,500} 4,000 800) 200,000 
Sweden,.......... 2 3,500 treeeel odipaes 1,500 4) 200) 150,000 
Ee ae DE +. seneeal’ . #idcs oe 5,000 
Great Britain,.... 100 70,000; ca aes ; 7,000; 14,500 1,000} 61,000)3,000,000 
BOesks: b454n tceetl ~~ cvccesl © jcobou Meaneel vows y 16,000 1,000) 300,000 
| OSE tron 90,000) nave | senees 1,500] 33,000} 8,000) 150,000 
) Pr er rere € ee eee eee 150 10; 5,000) .....- 
SR Er reer SPOON. 5 sista 100 an 36a 2,000 7,000 
Rest of Germany,| ...... 3,000 gs, EY ee os tee 1,000} 100,000 
Austria,. ......... 5,700 90.000 500,000: 50} = 3,300 1,500} 7,000; 225,000 
SeylGOEARP ys cif ccccnsh .. cowesed — cesesel’ ctsdael eocese cosssc] cvees 15,000 
| ER See Dh: -thexsh. c66G@ iadeaat esteane 1,500) 690,000 
eg rer 42 125,000) 2,500,000) 10 600] ..... 30,000; 40,000 
EG, ae ‘cen se seed ST 250| ...... | pee ° 
AGEEMs «« «0-000 © cccddce \Uapsbung™ Aeenss GO cccccd] svccee] “svlecee 
Kast Indies and 

So. Asia,......- eee) ae 5,000 Na ae seer 
Australia, Oceani- 

QE Waco ncus save 150,000 ee © go CREE? oe bax EE. Fab uot. Ke cnctd  Shawks 
Ce .- 5 005 vase 1,000 - on ang CL. See C0 ec) ee errr 
Bolivia,... ....». 1.200 130,000; =... dodiace| -enéodeb \ORaccel vecces eescce 
POS, pc 0sccccceee 1,900 30,000} 200,000) 4,500) ....cef cevees] savevel eevee 
Ecuador and New 

Granada,....... 5,000; pS og a oe) eee LPOG cccccel caccce]  cecmes 
Rsagil, . coves oe 6,000) ) A ON ae ae ae eee eee mer 
Mexico, ....... 05 10,000] 1,750,000); = 6... | eee ese Snsceah 90ccech sseesehe ovsant 
Gee sstcacbincas Usdhedth soccer]. ° SkRGMEE beesde i eS 
United States, in- 

cluding Califor- 

GRE océcceneenis 200,000 22,000; 1,000,000) ...... 3,500 5,000} 15,000/1,000,000 

Total.,. .....| 479,950] 2,812,200) 4,200,000} 13,660} 56,850} 60,550) 133,000)5,792,000 
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4.—_SOUTHERN SHOE FACTORIES. 


The following is copied from the New-Orleans Crescent. What the merits 
of the writer’s proposals are, we have no means, at present, of knowing. Un- 
doubtedly the matter is of great importance. The disastrous failure, however, 
which attended the Shoe Factory in Charleston, some years ago, has disheart- 
ened many who were once very hopeful. 


The importance of the shoe trade to both sections of the country need only 
be suggested to cause the subject herein referred to, to acquire additional im- 

rtance. When the vast amount of capital (amounting to many millions) is 
observed, the most careless man will consider with attention any system by 
which the profits from those millions ean be controlled. We find from the 
census of 1850 that there were in the Southern States at that time 3,204,313 
slaves, and it is certain that at this time there is at least that number, for whom 
their masters buy at least two pairs of shoes yearly—making a total of 6,408,- 
Ps airs. These shees will cast this year the Southern planters at least $7,- 

09,794. 

In the State of Louisiana alone, following the same caleulations and author- 
ity, there will be paid for this article the sum of $550,820. It would be im- 
possible, in the compass of this article, to show what a large business is done 
with the whites of the South. Most of this large sum goes to enrich Northern 
manufacturers, the larger part to Massachusetts. This view shows it to be a 
subject of great magnitude to the South. The writer has at his control a sys- 
tem by which the Southern man ean not only make all these articles as well 
and as cheaply as they are now made, but actually far cheaper, and at least as 
good—some say better. It can be done by our negroes, with but a very small 
number of men skilled in the art. It can be done without any loss of interest 
in the purchase of leather, but actually with a saving therein. It can be done 
with a speed and accuracy astonishing, and the athount of capital required is so. 
small that it seems ridiculously so when compared with the results. 

In the present state of internal affairs, every dollar saved to the South from 
the sales of its products, is one strong tower of defence to our peculiar system. 
It is said the South cannot manufacture for itself; but that is merely a weak 
belief in an assumed axiom. The writer knows, from personal observation, 
that he can, with any negroes who are capable of running a sewing machine, 
manufacture all kinds of shoes and boots, &c., &e. ; and that, too, with a yield 
of at least five, and robably ten pairs each day, to every hand employed in his 
factory ; and out of 120 hands employed, he will only need 20 who are brought 
up to the trade. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 





1.—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Tue amount of capital invested in manufactures in Richmond, is estimated at 
over $6,000,000, and the product in the last year reached about $20,000,000. 
The population now reaches in the vicinity of 45,000, of which about one third 
are blacks. The assessed value of real estate in the city, is $18,423,343, of per- 
sonal estate, $9,876,371. 


By the census of 1850, the population of Richmond showed as follows : 











Male. Female. Total. 

White, ..... bie acs ewe 7,788 .. 4. bess. 7,491 . 0000... 015,274 
Free Colored, ........ 3 ae eS 2,369 
CER GS Se 8 Ee, oe ae reef 
EA 14,165.. Os « cass ol 27,570 
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The City was settled in 1742, since which the population has shown: 
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Of the total free population in 1850, 2,102 were foreigners, 14,138 were Vir- 
ginians, 268 were from Maryland, 161 from Massachusetts, 254 from New-York, 
102 from North Carolina, 206 from Pennsylvania ; of the foreigners, 685 were 
Irish and 740 Germans. From the zeal and energy with which the publie works 
of Virginia are being pressed, a great future may be anticipated for her delight- 
ful and attractive capital. 


2.—THE SUGAR CROP AND TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The New-York Commercial List adverts to the large and gratifying increase 
in the Sugar business of the country, and estimates the crop now coming into 
market at from 300,000 hogsheads to 325,000 hogsheads. Certainly at this 
moment the high prices which are ruling under the probabilities of a large crop, 
must be most satisfactory to our planters. Perhaps expected diffieulties wit 
Spain about Cuba may have something to do with it. The average prices for 
last year were : 












































1858. 1859. 
OM rs kk fc batekis dates Sf RCP. Se 8 69 
OUP ov sac ccebessepe ih! ee eS Ta 9 04 
UU os ce et oece uae eae te ee REY 9 41 
Havana White,.. ........... ek REE TS ER 11 87 
- A | aR eu eee ee eee 9 69 
TLR Gs. ss voc Sao senate PR Ss as 6 iw SO ee he 8 68 
Dee ee, . SS cawinhe bs a. AS eee PRS eee — 
Se UOWE, - Sc baves Care ee Pi. Os ach Seeeeen 9 74 
Receipts of Foreign in the United States 
Hhds. Total 
From Ist January to 31st December, 1858. and | Barrels.) Boxes. | Bags. | 4, 
tierces. a 
a OGM, FID soo bc cheb sue asaesnes scvsdeds. 216,939} 12,758] 183,138] 65,757) 163,134 
PE cht Gideve cadres, chendudsbee abiing 28,316 727} 51,575] 58,709) 20,473 
Philadelphia 33,404 2,880} 16,457) 18,650) 23,791 
Baltimore...... .. 26,838 4,069; 14,829) 22,818} 20.227 
SRRBUOUING 5-60.64. 0000 bee meneignaagh. game 1,818 83} 21,387 - 4,861 
RE PUROD, bib ose oc ccccndernévsnsneseene 20,716 2,936 6,650 810; 13,614 
Tetal Moceipts ..........06. ices) seeevees 328,031) 23,453) 294,036) 166,744) 255,100 
Add Stock at alithe Ports, January 1, 1858..... 23,410 gr 13.139} 20,312) 15,529 
Ce ors fer ae 351,441] 23,453) 307,175; 187,05€| 270,629 
Deduct Exports and Shipments inland to . P < 
Canada from all the Ports in 1858.. } — 16,512 280) 13,682) 19,298) 12,525 
834,929] 23,173) 293,493) 167,763} 258,104 
Beduct Stock at all the Ports, January 1, 1859...{ 14,200 woe 25,781 5,031} 13,346 
Total Consumption of Foreign........... 320,729} 23,173) 267,712) 162,732) 244,758 
Consumption of Foreign in 1858, as above ..... 0.2... cece ecccsee cece ceececuee 244,758 Tons. 
ne eee 0 EOE ais a occ ctednes cued deed cescccceseadbcascenee 241,765 “ 





TE Sais bn ccae , ccchacnnd cede sdbitt .546n0ee-eteunbaddeaaie Vie 
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COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON AND ST. LOUIS. 






Consumption of Foreign im 1858. ... 2.2... .00e se cece cece cece cee eseeceeweeaees 244,758 Tons. 
Add crop of 1857~58 of Lousiana, Texas, Florida, &c., the bulk of which came 
- or in 1858, and assuming the Stock lst January, each year, to? 143,734 “ 
WEEE 65s <p. cvnngdlWeesces copbensscbeeeutn bebenss séeihds nes osbeee 


Would make the total consumption in the United States of Cane Sugar in 1858..388,492 ‘ 
Total ption of D tic and Foreign in 1857... ......-ecceceeeesecesneee 280,765 


Imorease in 1858.22.22... ss..00e PAS 465 nic ccaccic dedays ode bicdwhen 107,727 “ 










































8.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 


In our last we spoke of the improvement going on at the bar of Charleston 
in deepening the channel. Since then we have seen a statement in the Charles- 
ton ers. that although the direct importations from abroad last year were 
lower than usual, the stocks on hand of every kind are very heavy, and every 
inducement is opened to the Country Merchants to purchase there. 





{ 
| No. of Vessels | Dutiabile Value 




















Year. engaged in value of Duties. of 
the trade. Imports. Exports. 

LE CO Pe Eee 256 $2,104,091 $525,744 03 $13,398,736 
eens oshnipnesreseeaee 307 2,320,337 628,240 38 11,977,288 
Pb asssces ‘edoqaonaesean . 243 1,802,995 440,529 45 13,887 ,563 
DOOD cs bupvenstsss pisbdedeee 272 1,706,636 422,859 10 12,697 ,961 
BE det tneeencxankeeges 824 1,495,256 384,876 00 12,245,716 
| PPL T LEER Ree 296 1,873,701 506,244 00 14,494,853 
gS ee i 312 1,984,205 467 825 55 16,777 943 
WEEE atiecccgdpecce cunbdenes 284 2,113,947 527,330 33 15,790,782 
RO foes geet Hes 000 eis aes 326 912,828 300,593 11 19,321,585 

DOE vn ciincnccyeccdeticce 2,620 $16,313,996 | $4,204,240 95 $130 ,592,427 





Average amount of exports for last eight years, $15,324,053. 





EXPORTS TO EXPORTS TO 

Russia ..... ..... ideehius eeaeiey Se FID ono 0 ic Lids ie bececls tebdeesian $431,281 
Sweden and Norway...... «....+- 166,588 | Gardinla ..26 0. cccsccidswdsivcececs 49,641 
Denmark...°..... seen eebike< ance Rk, Se er 33,473 
Hamburg, . .... i. ccc s ccccet ccvses BAL OGR } Urtguny. ......ccccncsercscccccece 11,368 
ETE Pee Teer eB err repre 1,500 
Holland .........scseesseesscoees 3028 | Porto Rico. ........6.0seeeeceuss 88,032 
Bngland...........-scsccssscceces 12,507,584 | Canary Islands...... naicod 550 
Feet oe DER TOMES. cnperses 9 cpeusnse suede 502,877 
US SOR SS eerie re tT eS Prete ae 4,254 
British West Indies.............. 44,271 | Austria.........-ccceses recss deme 114,024 
France on the Atlantic ........... 2,870,922 _—_- 
Spain on the Mediterranean...... 1,059 665 eee $19,521,585 
Belgium... ...ccwcesssccscececees 48,500 


4.—ST. LOUIS IN 1858. 


We have just received, through the kindness of the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis, the Annual Statement of Trade and Commerce of 
that city, in pamphlet form, for 1858. 

By the census of this year, the total population is ascertained to be 135,339, 
being a duplication since the census of 1850, there being a decline in the actual 
number of negroes in that time. Of this total population, 59,657 only are Amer- 
icans, the Irish number 22,014, and the Germans 43,874, the Negroes are 1,681 
free, and 1,484 slaves. 

The receipt of some articles of produce were as follows: 


i GRR Cs. ,. «x00 eee 81,000 
EN as os. as vc abdwees.s ML 5 i oe 6 6 oe 687,453 
EA ad ask ccaupelt << BG so 0eaennkeaae 8,765,759 
Was cas vs sa kdukeh cs RR > ae 50,700 


From the manner in which the tables are made out, it is impossible without 
great labor to get at the results. We trust that this will be avoided hereafter. 
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5.—IMPORTS OF IRON, 


Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of Iron and Steel, and manufactures 
thereof, imported into de United States during the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1856, 1857 and 1858. 





























ARTICLES. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
NOR, v.cogsinn dees csccedet vevueperes $5,352,785 $4,423,935 $3,318,913 
pS Fe Prrrrrrrrerriri? ee 478,523 809,901 426,499 
BEGOp WOM... 2. oc. eee ec ece ccecccecnses 345,004 324,675 273,326 
GR, TRGB pe aed 6c coe od recs 00 continous 814,342 1,082,389 945,073 
Pig Iron......++++++ 1,171,085 1,001,742 739.949 
Old and Serap Iron...... 185,112 111,680 p 
Railroad Iron 6,179,280 7 455,506 2,987,576 
Wire, cap and bonnet............-+600+5+ 4,892 6,168 6,900 
Nails, Spikes and Tacks......-.... sss0+: 127 ,879 188,756 100,481 
Chain Cables. ......ccccscessvccccccovces 485 568 203,124 155,408 
Anchors and Parts........ 2 covgnde swaneal 39,866 82,980 8,072 
Anvils and Parts. .....-cccscccccscevcecs 46, 67,926 45,275 
Manufactures of Iron and Steel,.......... 6,810,685 7,521,625 5,360,343 
tr ca Ep RRR RENE +59. 2,538,323 2,633,614 1,873,113 
$24,580,262 $25,954,111 $16,328,089 
6.—TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Balance of tonnage June 30, 1857......-..-+-.seeeeees- 4,940,843 
Built, registered, enrolled and licensed during the year.... 271,900 
Total supply. .......ccsccercecsreceerseseene 5,212,743 
Bold to forGigQMene. i. 0066. cop tidecccccbsrecccece 26,304 
SE aels ndek> cs a+ onacseewss- tuna <couehe 16,037 
SAE I a in a ns + + 0 0 ocean eee ae 63,462 
Corrections. ...... Kose be 4 MER EEB UES 03 er ae ee cee 57,182— 162,935 
Total tonnage July Ist, 1858...... 6... 66s eeeee 5,049,808 
Increase during the year,......-+++0..se0e006> 108,965 
The following will show the deseription of vessels built during the year : 
Ships and barques, No.........6--+eeeeeeeeeeee 122 
DR goat sks ch leks «ghey etenteas op eeebees cee es = 46 
SSGMOOMETS ..... 0 ces ccccs eben hive ckeqba 6 o.00 44,0 5 431 
Sloops and smaller craft......00..---eeeeeeeeees 400 
EE Te Pye eee oS eee ETS 226 
ees WEY DE, kbc) oseccceesens. conebs 1,225 
Number and tonnage of vessels built in the United States during the last 15 
years. 
Year ending Number of Tons and 
June 30. vessels, 95ths. 
he 4k Civipdn'dne MkeRR ES a ee 103,537 29 
PR eithisghse'e eee oo ce pce LB hid eins octal cules 146,018 02 
BE iiss 2 te einds cake BR fcc c'ocuiisees ce Via 188,208 93 
PGE Rea, dh sven aaeee 7 SOE er tee 243,732 67 
POG inchs tte dante Bh coed BMOL.. 2004 Setees een 318,075 54 
BO aos creconneet es ubees ET : ee ae 256,577 47 
IEEE. v0 so so nmedbdeginden ort 272,218 54 
Cee Sapa” i RR eee 298,203 60 
eh ches Xabcaiaust EE, p> svbay ios dude wes $51,498 41 
, | TE Se ee ra fh ee wid s'sie o oa: coat 425,572 49 
| TS breeecees A ere 535,616 01 
ey eee a ORE IF Te 588,450 04 
eee eee crs ete OF ee ae PET 469,393 73 
 discieed os adadigthnitieniee Bs ibe dipia'v heres 6 weet 878,804 70 


TO wccc. enbwenetayen ee eee ... 242,286 69 
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7.—TRADE OF BALTIMORE. 
The Baltimore American published in a pee sheet, at the com- 
e 


mencement of the year, a complete statement of 


trade and commerce of that 


eity during the year 1858. This statement shows that within the time named 
the trade of the city considerably exeeeded a hundred millions of dollars. We 
cite the principal items : 
















Dollars. 

PEN: 6050.0 sam ndendeees ces cesses revre 
BNO MOOG. 0.00 cca vievescocceesces - 4,174,000 
Lumber .... onees eeatanin 1,500,000 
Molasses.........+4.. 
Naval stores....... .. 258, 
Oysters ...... 4,000,000 
Provisions. .. 5,000,000 
Piano trade 828,008 
Salt.......... 86,000 
a. EER Ie -+- 6,000,000 
Tebacco and cigars. --- 4,980,000 
Vessels built....... cos 
Whiahey . occ csccseccccescces +++ 1,670,000 
pS ererrerre $0000H0> eecccess 375,008 

Bata oo che cndse ssctecccoess 108,000,000 


8.—THE FISHERIES. 


The whale fisheries of the North still continue to show evidence of decline 
The whole number of vessels now employed is, 560 ships, 19 brigs, 45 schooners. 
We learn from the Whaleman’s Sipping List the following : 










Ships and Barks. Tonnage 
New-Bedford ......... TAB. wn nctee «++-107.931 
Fairhaven ............ Ge ccansgeokes 6,144 
Westport. ...........- UB, wcccvecssse 4,233 
Dartmouth... ......... BO. 2000 overces 2,807 
Mattapoisett.......... 18 seeceeee 3,654 
Sippican ..........++.. W. sseseonedto 698 
archaim .....+..... Ba ccunee wie ae 
Dis. of New-Bedford .403........ ... 135,841 
New-London.......... 43......005 «- 16,755 
Nantucket........+.+. é 1,037 
Harbor. .........- 
Edgartown............ 
eae 
Provincetown ......... 
Mystic .........- esses 
Greenport............. 
Cold Spring...... eeese 
Stoningten. 


Falmouth. ..... 
Newport. ..... 





Ships and Barks. Tonnage 
Orleans ..... bate wena RE Ce 638. 
EE « stbi Seah estes i Siow a ennil 595 
New-Haven ........... Wetevtescccee 567 
Pall River............ ee 490 
Holmes’ Hele ae Bevesneevenas 420 
D6 cp bionsp al astm: LeaRtnoeana geil) aaa 
Sandwich............. B. tdvesdcees 165 





Total, Jan. 1, 1859.. .561*...........195,115 

Showing a diminution of 26 ships and barks 
and 4 schooners; an addition of one brig, and 
a diminution of 8,033 tons. Of the above is 
owned in the States of — 


Shipsand Barks. Brigs. Sehrs. Tonnage 





Massachusetts. 465..... MA. 200% 82. .. .159,308 
Connecticut.... 54..... ey 11.... 20,756 
New-York...... 24..... Disses .... 9,239 
Rhode Island... 18.....—..... —.-.. 5,837 _ 





* The aggregate tonnage includes 19 Brigs and 45 Schoonevs, distributed between the ports. 


9.—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table from the New-York Economist, will show the deeline in 
importations of Dry Goods during last year : 


























Woolens. Cottons. Silks. Flax. — Total. 

Tee $11,983,279 | $6,519,972 | $15,295,753 | $4,756,561 | $3,959,210 | $45,514,775 
SE wesssnaa 16,565,016 | 11,038,395 | 20,281,034 | 7,562,941 | 2.282.437 | 58,329,893 
1851...... 15,252,028 | 11,027,938 486,456 | 6,749,818 | 4,110,163 626,400 
WB rccdcceyess 16,172,991 | 11,389,858 | 22,944,503 7,103,887 4,644,017 | 62,304,261 
hee 28.204.146 | 16,808 34,198,519 | 8,790,135 | 5,766,964 | 93,499,086 
WA. .issivas 21.884,346 | 15.610,143 | 27,599, 7,258,052 | 5.805.939 | 78,157,873 
SO. . ieee 19,157,015 | 11,274.221 | 23,478.460 6,924,635 5,968,365 | 66,802 

1856...... seeee| 26,185,825 | 12,901,135 | 29,730,519 8,772,322 7,208,592 | 88,927,453 
} xh agile 24,938,403 | 17,480,562 | 27.691,987 | 6,938.737 | 6,676 856 | 82,676,528 
1358... 21,124,308 | 13.567,943 | 20,381.786 | 7,008,686 | 4.914.593 | 69,003,765 
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10.—IMPORTS INTO NEW-YORK—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 
Jan.—Dec., 1858. 





DOES. 006s si dbeced hf. pipes...... 4,207 | Pepper. .....ce.ceessereee bags.....- 50,200 
Pes penaus qr. casks and bbls...... 15,429 | Pimemto............ ooee DOG. ics. 13.389 
Pe ease tons...... 253,648 Me ipddiene ctins oe. sve bales...... 38,884 

Cochineal ............ eeroons...... 1,172 MEAD oo. .0 co setgacsoseses kegs...... 6 

GOD ones cccdncscess s06 bags...... 16,852 we pacce . boxes and fra -» 858.495 

GERD csc ccsecscoces packages...... 867,302} “ ......00. occvets QUUREB. .ce0s 2,280 

MI 06> chescceck. 603 bales...... 421,538 | Rice...... téees mains tierces ..... 71,778 

Earthenware. ........ packages.....-. 23,275 | Ram -»+..puncheons...... 3,097 

Mea oe So debesdsecd, ccuee oo. Bnas 0% ce Veecddedare bushels...... 2,787 ,09% 

GP AAUD. 606646 Hse temwe pipes.. ... 13,064 | Saltpetre and Nit Soda...bags...... 34,961 

per error es bales...... 200,520 | Sugars.........-.... hogsheads...... 261,285 

Mine ted ‘Faves mdanehs tons...... 252 pa SR tierces ..... 7,877 

SNe 63k senxnexs bales...... SOE Eten bs. cagdac oC aes barrels...... 48,943 

oS pglo ewan 964 $4 sescewes No...... 1,909,534 i | Shes dencigeds ++. DOKOS...... 1 
Iron—Bar......... tons...... 24,321 Of Wiawe wang bv ki oceee bags.....- 71,879 
et. SS raees)° eee 26,603 | Spelter...............-.. plates...... 306,454 
eft Serre bundles...... 463,929 | Tin—Banca, &c...........pigs....-- 45,606 
ac: ci cécvedeweevee’ CASES. «+++ oe” Sika Perrier rerery boxes.....- 388,146 
PS cane seek Benes ceroons...... 662 | Tobacco ..........-hogsheads...... 19,141 

) LER EEE Ee pigs..... 343,568 me .+»-bales and ceroons...... 77,940 

Linseed Oi)..... ....... casks...... 2,422 | Wines......... butts and pipes...... 

Molasses ........... hogsheads.....- 68,673 “  Jhogsheads & half ppes...... 4,816 
waerit loess therces...... 4,569 a. peaee essed quarter casks...... 14,688 
wie gheebhneutial barrels. .... ° - barrel 

eer casks...... 
“ .. -boxes and baskets. ..... 





11.-- OUR COMMERCE WITH BRAZIL. 


It is well known that whilst we import an average of $15,000,000 produce 
from Brazil, she takes in turn from us but about $4,000,000 merchandise, owing 
to the restrictive system which is in vogue there. In a late number of the Re- 
view, (1857) we showed this very clearly. 


Imports from Brazil Exports from U. 8. 
Years. to U. 8. to Brazil. 
TSBI-1S40 ... nese ees eeeenees PIII 6:4, 006040060404 dare $24,710,000 
PEMD conan Svtcesne .is cake habs cs os ssdibenatibers 29,326,000 
WI atin sdnd 5. cc ebnt Mia. i snkhanncasncen 29,909,000 
De csi binsaiee .s0c0 cl $225,416,000......... ce weeses oe e$83,945,000 


The main item of importation is Coffee, which has risen in value from 
$5,802,000 in 1844 to $10,329,000 in 1854, and in 1858, viz: 


Year. Pounds. Value. Av. Price. 
WOE aicc's cesania ton 95,291,000 ....6...0e. $5,802,000........ 60005 $6 25 
DRE cunerbvcdcszatns 78,553,000. ........000+: 4,403,000. .......000005 5 60 
Sinan nuesibabes 97,585,000. .... +0000: 964,000....... 00.0005 612 
} RR ee 94,916,000. .....cseeeses 5,673,000. .....0ceeceee 5 75 
Se rere 110,927 000. ....cceceees 5,969,000... .....0.20--. 5 
1849 nod 122,581,000. .......s0008 + 6776,000... ........ «+» 5 50 

saue 0 6dgpinnecede 90,319,000 .... ee 422,000......665. «-.5 3D 
1851... 107 578,000. ....+.20.-05- | rer yr 8 25 
RE OS Sa 138,156,000 .......... VERANO cnc vcoevds 72 
vhntes eebthad eves 16S, B5B008 ...... . vcccccves RRO o conn, ax9009 7 1 
BE ous © bebe dé fo 08 W16,794,000...... 225235 10,330,000. ....... 8 75 
ienkns dthaipesoss 197,224,000. ......--20+4. 17,981,000 ............. 8 10 


12.—FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


The mercantile agency of J. D. Pratt & Co., Baltimore, have issued a report 
which contains the following statistics, and which they preface with these re- 
marks : 

The result of this ae prepared analysis will, we think, justify us in as- 
suming, that there is ground for congratulation in the present aspect of com- 
mercial affairs. It is somewhat cheekered, it is true, but encouragement is the 
prevailing feature ; indeed were it less so, we should have abundant cause for 
thankfulness, when we consider the severe trials we have passed through. The 
conclusion is justifiable that we shall have a safe, if not an extensive trade, this 
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year ; and that the count 
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at large needs but one or two good crops more from 




















the hands of a bountiful Providence, to place us in a good position, es > 
as the ic found us occupying, with the additional advantage of a valuable 
lesson from its infliction. 
No. of No. of /Total amount of/Total amount of 
LOCATION. failures in | failuresin | liabilities in liabilities in 
1857. 1858. 1857. 1858. 
New-York—New- York city (in- 
cluding Brooklyn and wit 915 406 $135,129,000 $17,773,462 
liamsburgh) ................ 
PMID olds sivadddsowtcsond 22 838,000 345,708 
iis oducive: ko neths 72 36 4,224,000 599,940 
EDS wim one da soba. cnouie 13 8 161,000 93,600 
MED a cecbhadasconenves 81 16 ,000 345,000 
A Pee ree Seper e 29 19 436,000 408,500 
Dae suntskibasaues :cxves pry 10 1,607 .000 278,570 
BA adn ini sahetkh «00s 20 10 585,000 212,220 
Balance of the State........ 447 340 6,789,000 4,315,620 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia .... 280 109 82,954,000 10,002,385 
RRR rae 28 22 1,183,000 610,742 
Balance of the State........ 226 232 2,283,000 4,647 656 
Ohio—Cincinnati .............. 96 51 3,898,000 1,345, 
ante sssssanntess 30 17 613,000 255,000 
Balance of the State........ 220 214 2,357,000 1,672,838 
TRIED. 5 bes Fanv dns. ences tgbed 139 127 1,636,000 1,154,684 
Michigan—Detroit.. ..........- 34 27 1,514,000 1,047 ,924 
Balance of the State........ 98 120 1,004,000 1,731,480 
Mlinois—Chicago .... .......+.: 117 87 6,572,000 3,500,664 
Balance of the State........ 199 305 2,766, 4,978,210 
Towa—Dubuque ........0..-es0s 36 26 735,000 825,058 
Balance of the State........ 108 94 1,333,000 2,196,122 
Wisconsin—Miiwaukie.. ....... 19 21 380,000 314.475 
Balance of the State...... . 101 137 1,244,000 2,435 ,723 
Minnesota and Territories. ...... 63 90 1,705,000 1,365,840 
Delaware and Dis. Columbia..... 20 46 261,000 277,150 
Massachusetts—Boston..........+ 253 123 41,010,000 4,178,925 
Balance of the State........ 230 128 2,611,000 1,937,792 
Rhode Island—Providence ...... 35 17 4,564,000 374,000 
Balance of the State........ 4 13 105,000 373,923 
Connecticut ...... ...266 ssscees 61 89 1,129,000 2,213,430 
BEE notes ches cccseccvcsvontes 81 61 1,060,000 646,051 
New-Hampshire ..............+- 70 37 928,000 403,152 
WMIINO SEW 'd.0' 00. sane: ceo denes 57 40 473,000 278,720 
pe errr 86 60 1,142,000 775,800 
Lousiana—New-Orleans......... 58 45 6,285,000 3,465,000 
Balance of the State........ 5 13 246 000 341,900 
Missouri—St. Louis............. 49 22 5,522,000 782,980 
Balance of the State........ 29 29 433.000 609,000 
Maryland—Baltimore........... 58 76 3,266,000 2,442,640 
alance of the State........ 41 92 725,000 520,996 
Kentucky—Louisville........... 19 18 757,000 555,462 
Balance of the State........ 31 62 1,007 ,000 682,000 
Virginia—Richmond............ 30 25 781,000 499,125 
Balance of the State........ 90 244 982,000 183,800 
nse iaeccc. ccc cescccees 32 71 925,000 1,415,243 
APROMERS . . 2.0... 202. cccceescecss 7 17 000 39,500 
Basin... conncnhibest 16 48 295 ,000 2,038,752 
Mississippi oneness il 36 445.000 053, 
Tennessee ............ 0.20000. 40 1038 712,000 1,597,015 
MEE © 0500 sansitdwcesorces 6b 28 393,000 467,432 
North Carolina.......-. ....... 62 90 1,171,000 1,499,400 
South Carolina—Charleston. .... $1 20 922,000 578,180 
Balance of the State........ 24 21 305 ,000 900 
NR 30 60 88%) HR GAAS 0s Da dehad 7 6 250,000 142,440 
Total—United States..... 4,932 4,225 291,750,000 95,749,662 
Canada West—Toronto.......... p25 16 2,714.000 383,376 
Balance of Canada West. .... 109 211 2,172,000 1,305,879 
Canada East—Montreal...... .. 15 40 523, 1,110,040 
Balance of Canada East....... 15 22 1,267 ,000 616,770 
Nova Scotia and New-Brunswick. 22 23 1,875,000 1,021, 
Total U. 8.and Brit. Prov.| 6,118 4,537 $299,801,000 $100,187 ,571 
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18.—COMMERCE OF HAVANA, 1858. 


The Savannah Republican thus translates from the Diario de la Marina: 

There arrived in the port of Havana for the year 1858, 182 American mer- 
chant steamers, against 167 in 1857. Sailed in same time 130, against 165 in 1857. 

The number of passengers arrived from the United States in 1858 was 4,887. 
The total number of passengers from all points was 31,555. 

The number of vessels touching at the port of Havana in 1858 was 958, of 
392,572 tons, inst 909 vessels, of 406,873 tons, in 1857. Vessels from all 

— during the year, 1949, of 679,815 tons, against 1,958, of 696,366 tons, in 

The total exports of Sugar from Havana and Mantanzas, for the year 1858, 
was 1,268,150 boxes, against 1,116,696 boxes in 1857 ; of which to the United 
States 349,135 boxes, against 302,112 boxes in 1857. 

Total exports of Coffee from Havana in 1858, 20,483 arrobas, (25 Ibs.,) against 
19,609 arrobas in 1857 ; of which to the United States 7,734 arrobas, against 3190 
arrobas in 1857. 

Total exports of Molasses from Havana in 1858, 21,545 hhds., against 30,161 
hhds. in 1867 ; of which 18,765 to the United States, against 23,804 in 1867. 

Total exports of Rum for the year, 18,415 pipes, against 14,058 in 1857 ; of 
which to the United States 919 pipes, against ipes in 1857. 

Total exports of Cigars 106,231,000, against 146-7 0,000 in 1857. Of unman- 
ufactured Tobacco 5,046,896 Ibs., against 3,590,135 lhs. 1857. 

Total exports of Honey 1,679 tierces, against 1,640 in 1857 ; of which to the 
United States 234 tierces, against 264 tierces in 1857. 

Total exports of Wax 37,016 arrobas, against 49,732 arrobas in 1857 ; of which 
to the United States 373 arrobas, against 80 arrobas in 1857. 

Total imports of Rice for the year—from the United States 76,877 quintals, 
(100 Ibs) ; from Spain 72,486 quintals, and from India 115,273 quintals. 


14—COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Revenues collected in Great Britain in 1857, on imports, reached 
$115,000,000, of whieh Tobacco furnished $25,000,000. 

The value of the imports for the year 1857, reached the enormous amount of 
$939,222,203 ; and the exports amounted to $738,871,505. Of the imports, 
$708,306,225 came from foreign countries, and $230,915,980 from the colonies. 
Of the exports, $610,330,535 was of the produce of the United Kingdom, and 
$120,540,970, the value of the foreign and colonial goods exported from the 


country. 
These exports were distributed as follows : 

United States. ........ssecceeeees $92,764,285 , Cape of Good Hope colony........ 10,000,000 
SI 5 00:04 000 ickevebout 68,388,570 | Turkey.........scccecesseseee os 9,496,945 
Australia - 48,809,075 | Prustia ........ 00+ eeseseecssecces 230 
Hamse TOwns.......+.seeeesseeee 47,979,810 | Chimt.........cccccessescsevesene 8,646,625 
PROMGO. 2... coc ccecccvscees secces 31,921,970 | Belgium... .........-+eseeeeeeees 8,636, 
Holand 2.2... cc sccccesseecscees 790 | Hanover ...... ...cccseccscseesees 8,188,705 
WO 6 oe 2 00 00 0 cr stsedie cocees 27,708,550 | Portugal ounce 7,291,603 
AUSEHIB. 20... ccc ccrcceccssseecees 15,567,000 | Cuba. ...ccccserccscces socvccoece 6,751,000 
Wied «60 cot cdebtielvenses 5,000,000 | Chili... ........sevevevceseceevees 425, 
Camm es occecccccee-ceccvcescccee 12,898,000 | Peru... .....000: ceceneccecsecsese 5,858,420 
West Indiies...... 6. ccesceeeeceeee EEOC | OCI og inc ce vens ccdeseecccevrees 5 795 





15.—THE BANKING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Again we are in the midst of a general inflation, and are experiencing the 
benefit of what may be believed to be at present a healthful reaction against the 
panic of 1857-’8. country is undoubtedly prosperous in all its departments 
of industry. The Southwest in particular was never more so, and with high 
prices of staples, lands and negroes are daily on the rise. The Bank statements 
are also favorable. The following is from the “ New-York Courier and Enqui- 
rer.” 

We give the following exhibit, showing the condition of the Banks of the 
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United States, for a series of years. These are all made 
with the exeeption of the Loans and Deposits in Jan., 1 
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‘3 from official sources, 





























Years. Banks. Capital. Discounts, 
Semmary, WMA. 0.000 aes dnsdencenn 506 . $324,119,499 
oe WEN cvssice occsdgonceied 713 251,875,292 457 506,080 
OS ) MEbaadas seer vesnemenens 788 270,772,091 525,115,702 
OR TRS Sach dae ss 28 OW EE 691 228,861,948 544, 
vie EE tvk vnc bd énebasvunut 751 204,833,175 344,476,582 
RM Chace iveas sdeebidew’ 879 227,807,553 413,756,799 
a: |e ee 1,208 801,376,071 657,397,779 
» Cie santas gas 1,307 332,177,288 576,144,758 
| ARS 1,398 $43,874,272 183 
a > ee 1,416 870,834,686 684,456,887 
6¢ ee 1,422 394,622,799 583,622,799 
\ 1850...... 1,570 963,700 610,000,000 
Years Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
January, 1884........0.cce0cce ove $26,641,753 $94,839,570 $75,660,986 
ae RBBB ete econ: 40,019,594 149,185,890 127,397,185 
ois, — CEPR ie P2547 37,915,340 149,198,895 725,897 ,187 
% a EEE bose 515, 58,563, 56,168,628 
i RRR (gp 46,369,765 506, 103,226,177 
> __ Spe yo secccee 71,048 155,165,251 957 ,742 
1). A «5 wn's.'vnnslncnaaein 59,410,253 204,689,309 188,188,744 
+ |. SEEEEE TORE eee ve 186,952,223 190,400,342 
OS”. URB can ob ste sehen enews 59,314,063 195,747 ,950 212,705,666 
ue PS 58,369,838 214,778,822 351, 
© <I 00s .2 05+ > seekutnniee 74,412,832 155,208,344 185,932,049 





The following table shows the number of Banks, Capital, Specie, and Curren- 
ey, in each State, made up to January Ist, 1859 : 



































State. Banks. Capital Specie. Circulation. 
Maine..... RRR EES $7,439,200 $660,000 $5,000,000 
New-Hampshire...........++ 6,041,000 300, 8,100,000 
Vermont .....scseeeceeeeeens 3,860,000 200, 3,700,000 
Massachusetts 176 62,553,000 11,500,000 21,000,000 
Rhode Island. 92 20,302,700 660, 3,400,000 
Connecticut... 20,881,700 1,000,000 9,540,000 
NOWOWOP isc cv cscscedsvcces 298 105,800,000 29,800,000 26,600,000 
New-Jersey «20.66. cece eeeeee 48 7,345,100 9u0, 3,700,000 
Pennsylvania .....-..++++.-- 80 25,627,000 9,500,000 13,000,000 

Delawore .......:scceseeeees 12 1,740,000 250,000 1,000, 
Maryland ....... +++ seescege 30 12,150,000 3,900,000 4,700,000 
District of Columbia......... 5 1,280, 300,000 350,000 

WR siad +062 ck neous tree 66 14,940,000 4,000,000 

North Carolina.............. 29 6,591,000 1,500,000 4,500,000 
South Carolina.............. 20 14,888,000 3,500,000 7,600,000 
ee ee 67 10,430,000 1,500,000 5,000,000 
Bis ici hs coo ic 5s o8bitat 7 8,750,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
iedsibindsskanmenpncs 58 7,000,000 630,000 6,200,000 
PERS 0 0 6 doin baecwasee cvce 40 3,852,000 1,270,000 3.343,000 
BOB es ccc e atsemecetcccess 8 413,000 ,000 200,000 
OER =F ORG 1 52,000 10,000 20,000 
ee eee 43 13,030,000 1,000,000 13,500,000 
18 16,557,000 16,500,000 9,600,000 
5 ,000 350,000 1,000,000 

1 000 5,000 5. 
f 836,000 50,000 1,000,000 

20 7,050,000 1,500,000 1,200. 

6 400,000 100,000 600, 
53 5,414,000 1,270,000 6,400,000 
DOMIAR i. ois. s.0'0 00 v0 ceeds v 50 10,476,000 2,000, 8,500,000 
WR sig... 50 oredguvnes 100 8,060,000 553,000 4,200,000 
A se. | 1,570 $398,963,700 | $99,905,000 $180,575,000 
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16.—_TOBACCO TRADE OF RICHMOND, VA. 


The total receipts of tobacco at Richmond during the last commercial year, 
as reported for the Whig, were 51,868 hhds. 


BRED ip Uy ee es! SA PN Oe 88,748 

Te ok RAR «5 eee WUE. . caN Ric ow ints a oS 40,160 
Of which the conclusive exports were 6,517 hhds., viz. : 

RR REE IONS ©-6..c- E lameganige coe Sie Rg ae 2,222 

INS ho.6 «00.0.0 s beh Awes ode cn suuehsodbads 151 

Sania d ainda. os s Cubed s ccd och ook wkd RaW sce 4,144 


Foreign Exports. 


The following is a carefully prepared comparative statement of the exports 
of tobacco, from Riehmond, direct to foreign ports, during the month of Sep- 
tember last, and for the four years ending 30th September : 


The amount of the tobaceo and stems exported from Richmond, for the past 
four years, is recorded at the custom-house, in that city, as follows : 























Sept. 1858. | 185758. | 1856-57. 1855-56. 1854-55. 

To Antwerp............ “—- 1,847 | bees ewig er 
To Bordeaux........... Snes 1,145 | 1,556 511 1,457 
To Bremen. .......... 519 4,685 | $8,860 4,218 2,857 
EW MMEMEE. vccrecaceses 997 | 538 483 421 
_ 2 ee §21 §21 ceed dee ‘ 
sea 240 20 | 700 466 os 
To Glasgow...........- fas sabe +? Sse 307 
Tet BRRORG : acove vane ones 1,798 2,775 | 2,102 1,852 3,021 
WS Dénces odensec evhe ane | atinie 384 anon 
To Liverpool. .......... 1,749 5,832 | 4,253 3,968 3,972 
To London. ...........+ Pes 1,901 | 1,723 2,117 1.649 
To Marseilles........... 693 550 760 1,149 
To Porto Rico.......... epee o eee } 6 2 ea 
To Rotterdam.......... duns 581 acne 802 | 478 
To Venice.........2000. 667 5,962 5,206 3,266 | 8,245 

Total hhds .......... | 5,488 27,129 20,143 18,758 | 18,556 





The value of the tobacco and stems exported from Richmond, for the 
past four years, is recorded at the custom-house, in that city, as follows: 

















Quarters ending 185455. 1855-56. | 1856-57. | 1857~58. 
December Sist.. $579,048 $221,478 $808,358 | $558,964 
March 3ist.... 48,571 25,010 279,587 68,182 
June $0......... 411,947 351,612 764,682 812,943 
September 30th 1,895,832 2,256 413 2,649,805 2,913,511 

Totals........ $2,981,408 | $2,855,508 | $4,496,882 $4,348,600 





17.--COAST SURVEYS. 


There having been some complaint about the cost of our Coast Survey, we 
present the following comparison of the cost of the U. 8. Coast Survey with 
foreign coast surveys; and comparison of the cost and progress during twelve 
years previous to 1844, with cost and progress during the last twelve years under 
the present organization, taken from the Boston Post: 

The trigonometric and hydrographic surveys of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
have been in progress since 1791. The trigonometric survey had cost, up to 
1856, $12,000,000, and $8,000,000 more are required to complete it. The hydro- 

phic survey, which is an independent survey, has cost in the last twenty years 
$10,000,000. Total cost of land work and hydrography, $22,000,000. This is 
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exclusive of $17,000,000 expended since 1837 for parish maps, and exclusive 
also of the British foreign hydrography. 

France has been engaged nearly one hundred years on her trigonometrical 
survey; besides which she has expended in her hydrography alone, since 1834, 
$4,300,000. 

The surveys of England, France, Germany, and Russia, cost, per square acre, 
from nine to twelve cents. The cost of the land work of the United States 
Coast Survey is only one fifth of this amount per square acre. 

While England has expended $10,000,000 since 1836 on her hydrography 
alone, and France $4,300,000, the United States Coast Survey land work and 
hydrography has only cost, up to the present time, $4,500,000. The English 
land Sok and hydrography have cost $22,000,000 up to the present time. 

The length of the whole English coast is 4,400 miles; that of the French 
coast 600 miles; and of the coast of the United States, nearly three times the 
length of the English and French coasts together. 

he English employ over three thousand persons on their land work alone, 
while the land work of the coast of the United States does not employ as 
many hundreds of persons. There have been engaged on the new map of 
France .2,500 persons, men of education, since its commencement, besides the 
laborers. The advantage of the United States Coast Survey is its very efficient 
organization which has been recently spoken of in Europe as the most perfect 
of modern times. 

The work of the last twelve years may be compared with the previous twelve 
years as follows : 

The expenditures for the twelve years previous to 1844 amounted to $766,000, 
and Mr. Hassler operated from only one base. Since that time the length of 
éoast has been more than doubled by the admission of Texas and the acquisition 
of California, and the operations are carried on now from eleven bases. The 
expenditures during the last twelve years have been four times the expenditures 
for the previous twelve years, but while the expenditures have been increased by 
about 33 per cent. yearly, the amount of work done has been increased by about 
55 per cent. yearly. The following examples of statistics will illustrate this 
point : 

5 . Ts. 
ee ie 


Land surveyed by triangulation, square miles....... 9,000 30,000 
DR, co caebs's< «+ 940k s Coan EN abEs Vo 000.0545 808,000 3,574,000 
Miles of shore surveyed by the plain table.......... 7,500 27,500 
Astronomical stations oceupied..................+- 9 109 
Base lines measured... .........sscseseseenscccecs 3-19 mls. 59-153 mls. 
SNS CREO «6. «2s 3.0.00 sc Aaa bins aie cerwne » 0 183 
Tidal stations. ..............+. Oy SS A eae 127 900 
Total number volumes of original observations previ- 

OCG Ge re OMe OIMOG, 5 cooks tb cadbs apes cece 566 9,051 
Complete maps engraved previous to 1844 and since. 5 61 
Preliminary charts previous to 1844 and since....... 0 276 
Printed copies of maps distributed since 1844....... 66,576 


The amount of office work done in the last twelve years is estimated from the 
statistics to be eighteen times the amount executed the previous twelve years. 

Taking all this work into account, while the increase in expenditures, suppos- 
ing it to have been gradual, has been 33 per cent., and the extent of the coast 
doubled, the gain in economy has been about 55 per cent. 

And it should be remembered that, in making this calculation, the cost of labor 
and material on the Atlantic Coast the last twelve years has been much higher 
than the preceding twelve years. 

By the report of the New-York Underwriters, it would appear that the losses 
from shipwrecks, &c., on our coast amounted to, 


TTI vice e ce cenc cckbinwese scvieeeaile'ss cade dee We $25,000,000 
| te SEE ETE ee re 15,860,000 
BOD os bon. veces one o otek hed eeedaebes tess vcvideds 22,100,000 
BOGT. 050... cnccans cpeteue evaveblecees Lo. enesbads ,000,000 

In 1844 the value of our foreign imports was............. $108,000,000 
1854.. WORE RPEPEEET OO OOS TOT a Tree eee eee 304,000,000 
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_ The object of the Coast Survey is the protection of this commerce. Ought 
its efficiency to be imperiled by attacks which have originated in personal difli- 
culties with the superintendent ? 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


1—UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


Ir must be gratifying to the friends of Southern progress everywhere, to 
learn that the movement for establishing a great central University among us, 
is likely to be eminently successful, Already subscriptions, ranging in amount 
from $500 to $20,000, are made by liberal and public-spirited citizens in the 
several States, and if the appeal is brought to every Southern home and 
hearth, we have no doubt that a million or a million and a half of dollars will 
be obtained in the course of two or three years. Let the ladies, who are ever 
potential, take up this cause. Is there no ‘“ Southern Matron” to arise here in 
response to the call? We believe there will be such in every neighborhood. 
The work is a noble one. 

Though established under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, there will 
be nothing sectarian, or limited, in the character of the University, as its char- 
ter and the declarations of its friends will show. 

There are in the Southern States about 100,000 cotton planters alone, and if 
only one in one hundred of them would contribute one thousand dollars, enough 
would be obtained to put the Institution at once upon the most substantial 
basis. 

It is only the interest of the amonnt subscribed that can ever be used for the 
purposes of the University, the principal being placed in the hands of trustees 
for each State, to be invested as a permanent and inalienable fund. 

Let all, however, read the address, which we give entire, with our own di- 
visions, and then decide for themselves how much they will contribute. It 
will ever afford us the greatest pleasure to aid this movement. 

LOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The selection of Sewanee as the site of our projected Institution, was not 
made, in the first instance, without the maturest deliberation. At the meeting 
held in July, 1857, at the Lookout Mountain, a Committee of Location was ap- 
pointed, consisting of one Trustee from each Diocese, whose business it was 
made to examine all the suggested localities and te report to a meeting to be 
held at Montgomery in November, 1857, with the full understanding that the 
Board would then and there decide this important question of location. Hav- 
ing examined, personally, such proposed sites as their other duties would per- 
mit, the Committee of Location requested Col. Walter Gwynn, of the Blue Ridge 
Railroad, to organize a — of civil engineers, with instructions to examine 
minutely every locality which might desire to present its claims, and called at- 
tention, through a series of questions prepared with great judgment by its 
Chairman, to the points deemed most important in the settlement of the ques- 
tion. To the meeting held in Montgomery, in November, 1857, this Corps of 
Engineers reported in full, laying before the Board accurate, because scientific, 
information upon all the points material to a final judgment in the premises. 
Gentlemen sent up as delegates from these respective localities were examined 
minutely as to their healthfulness, their accessibility, climate, water, buildin 
materials, and centrality. Advocates from each locality were heard in detail, 
and were permitted to enter as fully as they pleased into the merits of their fa- 
vorite sites. When these examinations were ended, such of the Trustees as 
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desired to speak, were heard before the Board. It was then resolved that no 
locality should be selected which did not receive the vote of two thirds of each 
order, the order of Bishops and the order of clerical and lay Trustees. After 
a long balloting, not unaccompanied by prayer for the Divine guidance, Sewa- 
nee was selected as combining more advantages than any locality which had 
been examined. Under these cireumstances, it was neither a hasty nor impul- 
sive decision to which the Board came at Montgomery, and subsequent investi- 

ation and personal examination have confirmed those who voted for it in the 
first instance, and have removed the objections of some who then voted against 
it. We feel confident that Sewanee only needs a personal inspection to satisfy 
most minds that it has been well and judiciously chosen for its purpose. 


ITS CENTRAL SOUTHERN POSITION AND HEALTHFULNESS. 


The selection of the site for the proposed University must be considered in 
connection with the objects which the Southern Dioceses had in view in its es- 
tablishment. Apart from these, it might not be oe to prove that it was the 
fittest, locality, but in conjunction with them, it will be found to unite more 
completely than any other, all the requirements of such ascheme. For this is 
not the feeble effort of a single Diocese, but the concentration of the patronage 
of ten Dioceses, extending from the southern line of Kentucky and Virginia to 
the western limits of Texas and Arkansas. Any locality, therefore, which 
would give anything like mp satisfaction, must occupy a central position, 
inclining as much as possible toward the West, since that is the only direction 
in which this confederation of Dioceses can ever extend itself. This limited 
the Trustees, of course, to a certain range of country, outside of which it would 
have been a waste of time to have examined and considered any locality. But 
it was likewise essential that the selection should be made from that portion of 
the centre of these Dioceses which should offer undoubted healthfulness, upon a 
soil furnishing abundant supplies of freestone, water, which should afford easy 
communication with all parts of the confederation, and which should be sur- 
rounded by a farming comity prevune the necessaries of life in any quantity, 
and at a moderate expense. ese requirements still further limited the choice 
of the Trustees, and confined them within an area extending from Atlanta, 
Georgia, to MeMinville, Tennessee, as its eastern and western limits, and from 
Knoxville to Huntsville, Alabama, as its northern and southern limits. With- 
in these boundaries the choice must be made, or else there would be dissatis- 
faction and unsuitableness. 


A NEW AND DESIRABLE FEATURE. 


There was yet another point to be considered, connected with the social life 
of the South, which demanded attention in the settlement of this question. Our 
citizens have, for the most part, made the summer months their period of 
traveling, either tor pleasure or business. During these hot months their plan- 
tations, and even their city homes, are deserted, and they are scattered all the 
world over, from our own local Springs to Saratoga, Newport, Paris, Rome, 
and Naples. At this season it is inconvenient for them to have their sons re- 
turned upon their hands. They do not wish to introduce them, at that imma- 
ture period of life, to the dissipated society of watering places, and when they 
return, during vacations from college, they desire to have them at home. For 
the South, the proper vacation of a University is the winter; that season 
when our planters, and merchants, and professional men, are surrounded b 
their families upon their homesteads ; when the cheerful Christmas fire 1s 
burning on the hearth, and mothers, and sisters, and servants, can receive the 
returning student to his home, and revive within him that holy domestic feeling 
which may have decayed amid the scholastic isolation of a college; when he 
ean engage in the sports which make him a true Southern man, hunting, shoot- 
ing, riding ; when he can mingle freely with the slaves who are in the future 
to be placed under his management and control. That a literary institution 
may give the student these precious months, it must be placed where the cli- 
mate will permit him to apply himself during the hot months of summer, 
where intellectual labor will not be a burden, where cool nights and mornin 
will restore the energies which have fogged under close application. This 
condition of things could only be sec upon some lofty table-land, which 
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should protrude itself into the centre of the cotton-growing region, and be hap- 
pily surrounded by all the other requirements of a large institution. This con- 
— therefore, forced the choice of the Board within still narrower 

mits 

But there was likewise another point to be weighed, the question of social 
intercourse for the Professors and Students likely to be assembled at such a 
ae Could we have found within these limits a city of from fifty to one 

undred thousand inhabitants, combining with the refinement of large towns 
the facilities which cities afford for the eunduct of life, and offering the Univer- 
sity undoubted healthfulness, the Board would probably not have hesitated in 
selecting that as the best location for the University. But no such city offered 
itself, and the question was left to be decided between the neighborhood of a 
small town, or the creation of a social atmosphere of its own around the Uni- 
versity. When it was reducedgto this alternative there was but little hesita- 
tion about the decision, and the Board almost unanimously agreed that it would 
be preferable to create a society around the University which should receive 
its tone from the University, and be, in a measure, dependent upon the Univer- 
sity. To make this a matter of easy performance, some locality must be se- 
lected which should combine attractive seenery and picturesque variety, with 
a temperate summer climate. If these could be found, in conjunction with ac- 
cessibility, with an abundance of water, with good building materials, and sur- 
rounded by a farming country, affording in plenty the necessaries of life, the 
Board concluded that it should have met with the locality which its cireum- 
stances demanded. 

POSITION, NATURAL ADVANTAGES, SCENERY, ETC. 


All these things are combined in the location which the Board has chosen 
at Sewanee. It lies within the limits in which the Board was circumscribed 
by the primary action of the Bishops at Philadelphia, being neither so far 
west as McMinnville, nor so far south as Huntsville. It stands upon the ele- 
vated plateau of the Cumberland Mountain, about 1,900 feet above the level of 
the ocean, possessing a climate equivalent to that. of Flat Rock, in North Caro- 
lina. It is above the level of all intermittent disease, and is abundantly 
blessed with the purest water, flowing from under the sandstone capping 
of the Cumberland Ridge. It is covered thickly with excellent timber, oak, 
chestnut, and walnut. It has all over it the very best building stone, and can 
eommand, by easy approach, the limestones yen marbles in which Tennessee 
abounds. It has coal mines at its very door, opened at great cost by a wealthy 
eompany of New-York, providing fuel at very reasonable rates. There lies at 
its foot, connected with it by railroad, one of the richest farming countries 
of the West. Nothing is wanting to render it every way suitable to our pur- 
pose, and there can be no objections to it, except they arise from its being a 
mountain location, or from inaccessibility, or from disease. 

When a lowlander hears of a mountain location, he at once conceives of a 
lofty peak, covered over with rugged rocks, whose summit is to be reached by 
severe and toilsome labor. Was this conception of his correct, he would be 
right in arguing that it was unwise to place a University in such a position. 
But, the Cumberland plateau does not answer, in any particular, to this con- 
ception. It is not a series of rugged peaks, but a wide table-land, having upon 
its summit a level area of from two to twenty miles in width, upon which a 
railroad is now running for fifteen miles, po might be extended for a hup- 
dred ; upon which stage roads are made. as smooth and easy of grade as any 
in the middie counties of South Carolina or Georgia ; upon which farms, county 
towns, and watering-places, are located, and which is as well timbered as any 

art of the country except the heavy river swamps. This plateau is reached 
y an easy ride of half an hour upon a railroad, built in the most substantial 
manner, and laid with a T rail, which traverses the whole extent of the Univer- 
sity lands. In addition to this railroad, the citizens of Franklin county, 
which Jies at the base of the lands upon which the University is to stand, have 
Sane e the building of a turnpike from some point on the Chattanooga and 
ashville Railroad, to the site of the University, so that we shall be connected 
with the lowlands at our base, by both rail and turnpike, giving the Univer- 
sity the fullest scope for the easy procurement of all its supplies. When this 
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summit has been reached, there spreads out before the eye an area with just 
enough undulation to make it picturesque, eovered with large timber, with a 
rich underbrush of grass, and with springs of freestone water, yielding four 
hundred, five hundred, and in one case one thousand gallons of water per hour. 
From this summit the visitor is delighted with scenes of unsur ny 
with points of the mountain running in fantastic shapes into the sory => ike 
promontories into the ocean, with wooden slopes mgs ag down into the eul- 
tivated lands, and mingling the wildness of nature with the improvements of 
man, with fat valleys, rich in the bounties of Providence, with an almost bound- 
less horizon, spreading away toward the far West. And these views vary at a 
hundred points of the University lands, for it is the peculiarity of this sandstone 
formation to break into gorges, and to open up new scenery at every turn. The 
soil, too, is capable of producing the very best vegetables, specimens of which 
were submitted to our inspection, and which might bear comparison with any in 
our city markets. 

This Cumberland plateau seems to have been formed by God for the benefit 
and blessing of the valley of the Mississippi, and the cotton-growing regions of 
the Southern States. Forming the eastern limit of that immense —— stretch- 
ing, with this peculiar formation of a sandstone table-land, for one hundred miles 
across the State of Tennessee, easy of access at many points, it must become the 
summer resort of those wealthy planters, who desire to recruit their families 
during the summer months, and are yet unwilling to be far separated from their 
planting interests. The time is not distant when this whole plateau will be 
covered over with villas, and cottages, and watering places, and will teem with 
the most retined society of the South and West. This will be the place of meet- 
ing of the South and West, and Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah, will 
here shake hands with Mobile, New-Orleans, Nashville, and Memphis, and ce- 
ment the strong bond of mutual interest with the yet stronger ones of friendship 
and love. 

ACCESSIBILITY OF SEWANEE—A RAILROAD CENTRE. 


Because, when Sewanee was chosen as the site of the University, the name 
was unknown, it was at once concluded that it was remote and out of the way. 
This is the usual reasoning of the world, and was as false in this instance as it 
is in most others. Sewanee, as will be seen by the accompanying map, is in 
connection by rail and electric telegraph with every portion of the South and 
West. The railroad of the Sewanee Mining Company passes by the door of the 
University, and five miles from it unites at Chowan with the Chattanooga and 
Nashville Railroad. This gives direct access, on the one hand, by rail to the 
capital of Tennessee, and thence by turnpike to Kentucky and Ohio, and, on the 
other hand, by rail to Chattanooga, there uniting with that network of roads 
which run through Dalton and Knoxville to Virginia, and through Atalanta to 
Montgomery, Columbus, Macon, Savannah, Augusta, Charleston, Columbia, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Wilmington. At Stevenson the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad connects with the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which brings 
Sewanee into immediate contact with Memphis and Arkansas, and when the New- 
Orleans and Jackson Railroad (now in rapid progress) is completed, with the 
whole of Mississippi, West Alabama and New-Orleans. The Wills Valley Rail- 
road also connects with the Chattanooga and Nashville Railroad, and brings 
North and Middle Alabama into close proximity with the University, so that 
instead of being out of the way, it can be reached from any and every point of 
the ten dioceses, Texas excepted, within forty-eight hours, and from many of the 
large cities, thirty hours will be sufficient for the journey. When to this is 
added the chain of electric telegraph, which passes the foot of the plateau, 
there are but few parents who might not hear within a few hours of the welfare 
of their children, and who might not reach them in any case of necessity, within 
from one to two days’ travel. So far then from being remote, it is almost an 
equi-distant centre, not in miles perhaps, but certainly in means of communica- 
tion, from the Dioceses forming the confederation. 


SUMMER AND WINTER CLIMATE. 


The salubrity of the climate is beyond all question. It is free from fevers of 
all kinds—it is above the region of cholera—the thermometrical range in summer 
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seldom exceeds 80°, and the winter climate is not nearly so severe as that of the 
Northern colleges to which our sons are freely sent. One remarkable feature 
of this plateau is its dryness, which is evinced by the lack of lichens upon the 
trees, by the entire absence of moss or parasites living upon humidity, and by 
the freedom from decay of the fallen timber. After a tree has fallen for years 
and the bark separates from it, it separates without any decay of either bark or 
wood. Pleurisy and pneumonia are almost unknown. Strict examination was 
made of persons having no interest in the matter, who testified, one and all, that 
there could be no question upon the subject of its healthfulness. But whatever 
may be tke severity of the winter climate, it need not be encountered by the 
students. It is well known that October and November are two of the most de- 
licious months upon these plateaus, and our vacation can be so arranged as to 
dismiss the University about the middle of December, and, allowing the usual 
period of vacation, work would not be resumed until the middle of March. This 
throws out the only three months which might be too severe, and returns the 
young men to their homes, as we said before, during the season in which their 

rents will be most glad to see them, and when they will keep up the habits of 
ife which are to be theirs in the future. 

We feel almost ashamed to say anything upon the silly cry of milk sickness 
which has been so pertinaciously urged against this locality. Like everything 
that is distant and mysterious, it seems to be dreadful. Because nobody knows 
what it is, it is invested with additional horrors. It is magnified until fond 
parents — it to be an epidemic like yellow fever, or cholera, or small-pox, 
sweeping off its hundreds and desolating neighborhoods But the moment you 
approach it, it vanishes! Even when it did exist, a generation back, it was as 
rare as a rattlesnake bite or a spider sting. But it always goes out with popula- 
tion and cultivation, and physicians of the highest standing assert that we 
have not seen a case for the last twenty years, although their practice lies all 
through the coves in which it is said to exist. Since the Board have come upon 
the spot, nobody has dared to mention it. It did very well for a war-cry at 
Montgomery, but at Sewanee and Beersheba, not a word is said about it. And 
for the very best reason, because gentlemen of the highest respectability are cul- 
tivating those very coves and living in them with their families, because all the 
cattle of the valleys is sent into these coves and upon these mountains to range 
during the summer months, and because nobody hesitates to eat freely of the beef 
and butter which is offered him here, and to drink the rich milk as if it was water. 
At Beersheba Springs, at Altamont, at Tracy City, at Chowan, at Winchester, 
(which places surround the University site,) everybody partakes, without scru- 
ple, of any food that is set before him, and the residents would as soon expect 
to find arsenic in their water as poison in their milk and beef. The charge is 
simply ridiculous, and the students of the University would have about as much 
to dread from milk sickness as from the Indians who once roamed over these hills 
and swarmed in these valleys. 


A SOUTHERN LITERARY CENTRE. 


All these advantages of climate, accessibility, healthfulness, proximity to the 
cotton-growing region, offer to the friends of the students strong inducements to 
settle around the University, and form, for the summer months at least, a fine 
society for the professors and students. These families will attract others, and 
very soon, as much society will be yathered about the University as shall be 
advantageous to the young men. foe facility will be afforded by sale and 
leasehold for the building of ornamental cottages and villas around the Univer- 
sity, and it will exhibit the same aspect as West Point does in the summer, with 
this superiority, that, besides the transient visitors who will take this place en 
route for the Southern springs and the Northern cities, there will be a much larger 
settled population spending the summer months among the mountains. The 
chances are that there will be too much rather than too little society. 

Such are the reasons which have induced the Board of Trustees to adhere to 
their choice of Sewanee as the fittest site for the University. They have had 
but one object in view, the best interests of the Institution which they are en- 
deavoring to create for the benefit and blessing of the Southern States. Could 
they have been swayed by any mercenary or short sighted motives, inducements 
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of a pecuniary kind would have directed their attention elsewhere. But they 
were acting under a solemn sense of the deep responsibility which.rested upon 
them in this matter. They felt that they had volunteered to perform for the 
South a work which was to bless it for ages to come, which was to mould its 
morals and its learning, which was to raise its trailing banner from the dust and 
plant it upon an equal height with those of other civilized people. If they failed, 
the scheme was likely to fail with them. Its very magnitude would prevent 
others from undertaking it, and there would be no hope of high scholarship 
engendered among ourselves. We should continue to be ¢spendants in this as 
in everything else. We should continue to im teachers, —— pro- 
fessors, and neon men from other lands. e should return nothing to the 
common stock of literature and science, and should be aliens from the common- 
wealth of letters. We should leave our institutions with the stigma resting upon 
them of degrading instead of elevating our social condition. All these conse- 
quences were before us when we made our choice, and in full view of them, with 
a holy pride for the elevation of our homes, with a becoming zeal for the moral 
culture of our people, with a love, passing the love of woman, for the land of the 
sun and the slave, we were willing to stake our judgments upon the selection 
and leave it to time to vindicate its soundness. 


APPEAL TO SOUTHERN MEN. 

And we call upon the men of the South to rally around us ; not upon church- 
men only, but upon all good men and true of whatever name and profession, 
We have undertaken this thing as a Church, because there was no other way of 
doing it. The government of such a University must be a unit, harmonious 
in its principles, views and feelings. But it isin no sense intended to be sect- 
arian. Its curriculum will extend through every branch of learning and science— 
its doors will be open to students of every name and sect—its conduct wiil be 
catholic in the very highest sense of the word. If the States could have done 
this work, we should have let it alone. But they could not accomplish it, for- 
there can be no unity in a State Institution. In can be accomplished only 
through a body whose principles are settled, whose basis is immovable, whose 
officers are permanent, whose spirit, while determined, is large and comprehen-# 
sive. Confident in our possession of these things, we have undertaken this task. 
We have shadowed forth our ideal—we have laid the foundations broad and deep. 
It remains for you to rally around us, and by your wealth, your counsel, your active 
co-operation, to enable us to build up a University which shall offer your sons 
the highest literary culture, which shall surround your hemes with the refine- 
ment of scholarship and piety, and which shall vindicate the Southern States from 
the obloquy of ignorance and barbarism. 

‘Srepuen Exxiorr, D. D., 
Bishop of Georgia. 
Leonrpas Po tk, D. D., 
Bishop of Lowisiana. 
Rev. ALexanperR Greco, 
of South Carolina. 
Georea R. Farrsan«s, Esq., 
of Florida. 
Joun A. Catnown, Esq., 
of Abbeville, South Carolina. 


2.—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


We are pleased to learn that tnis institution is now in a flourishing condition 
It was incorporated in 1844, and opened in 1848. The fund devoted to its sup- 
port from public lands, independently of State aid, amounted in 1856 to 
$874,324 49. 

A Mr. Keyes, of Carrolton, Miss., in a letter to the New-Orleans Delta, says 


of the practical workings of the institution :—The trustees could not have made 
a better selection to fill the law chair than the present incumbent. Gifted, 
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generous, genial, Professor Stearns is admired and loved by all who know him 
As a writer and lecturer he has few equals in the State. Indeed, I regard him 
as among the most learned jurists Mississippi, or even the South, has ever pro- 
duced. This may be thought by some an unwarrantable and undeserved pane- 
gyric, but those whe are acquainted with his knowledge of the law will bear 
testimony that it is seareely his just meed of praise. Nor do I admire his legal 
learning more than the noble virtues which dwell within his bosom. Inspired 
by a love of the profession in which he has Jong been a shining light, and by a 
desire to promote the interests of his adopted State, he left a practice far more 
lucrative than the chair he fills so well, to place himself in a wider field of use- 
fulness. Affording, as this school does, facilities far superior to those found in any 
lawyer's office, and the candidates for the Mississippi bar facilities superior to 
those of any other law schoo! in the Union, students are repairing thither from 
every portion of the State. 

The Faculty of Arts is equal in learning and ability to that of whieh any 
college in the United States can boast. Its worthy head, President F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, is reputed, not only in America, but in Europe, as one of the first seien- 
tifie men of the og and his subordinates—each and every one—possess & 
reputation among the learned, worthy of the ambition of the most ambitious. 

he chemical and philosophical apparatus, of the most important and costly 
kind, are amply sufficient to illustrate every subject of these useful sciences ; 
while the collection of minerals, shells and fossils (amounting to nearly forty 
thousand in number), adequate to the illustration of the more recent and more 
important sciences, are unsurpassed by any college in the Western world. In 
short, “ite facility requisite to the attainment of a thorough education is now 
to ‘be found in the University of Mississippi, and I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when this fact will become known the and wide throughout the South- 
western States—for not till then will this institution be properly appreciated. 

It is, indeed, painful to know there are not a few narrow-minded individuals, 
here and elsewhere, who seek to detract from the rising reputation of our 
University ; but, despite their strenuous efforts to the contrary, it moves 
onward upon its lofty mission. Each succeeding year brings to its halls in- 
ereasing numbers of students, and such will be its destiny—rising higher and 
higher in publie estimation—until the colossal strength of its hold upon the 
affections of the Southern people will silence forever the piteous howls of its 
enemies. 

It is a mystery to me why the people of the South, and especially of Missis- 
sippi, continue to disregard the educational advantages and facilities provided 
in their midst, and patronize the colleges of the North. 

All will acknowledge the many temptations an atmosphere polluted by the 
foul breath of Abolitionism throws around the Southern student—all acknowl- 
edge the safety and policy of educating the Southern youth at home—all 
acknowledge that the Abolition fanatics have “laughed and grown fat” at the ° 
stupidity of the South—yet they continue to send their sons afar off in these 
hotbeds of Abolitionism, “ and still lick the hand that smites them.” Why is it 
so? I cannot conceive unless it be they regard it as a higher honor to have it said 
their sons graduated “a way off yonder,” or to have it recorded in their son’s 
biography that “ he graduated at one of the oldest colleges,” with no advantage 
superior to the University of Mississippi, except in distance from home, in age, 
and in numbers of alumni and under-graduates. And in those so much solici- 
tude is not felt,for imparting’a thorough knowledge in the arts and sciences, as for 
inculeating the youth intrusted to their instruction with anti-slavery sentiments. 

Text-books most condemnatory of slavery are used ; professors interlard 
their lectures with anti-slavery dogmas, van | through their unbounded zeal, 
even the chapels erected and consecrated to the worship of God, are deseerated 
by these apostles of Higher-lawism. Under such influences the Southern youth 
would be liable to imbibe the political tenets repugnant to the teachings of his 
father, and hostile to the highest interests of his section, from which, if once 
deep-rooted by the fiery zeal of a corrupt fanaticism, not even the strong ties and 
fond associations of hie berhaslt nor the thousand endearing charms which cluster 
around: his childhood home, could dissuade him. It is a duty we owe to the 
memory of our fathers—a duty we owe to humanity—to be vigilant in our 
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endeavors to protect the institution of slavery on every side, against the attacks 
of the avowed fanatical Abolitionists of the North and of the double-faced 
traitor of the South. 

* pom: home education” should be the motte by which every South- 
ern parent should live. At the altars of the University of Mississippi may be 
gained a knowledge of all those higher branches of learning which give to the 
mind a beauty and symmetry, develop its richest resources, and develop that 
culture and discipline requisite to its entering upon its high mission—the discove 
of truth. No blind fanaticism finds a place within its classic walls, no dogma 
cal religious or political opinions are imposed upon its votaries of education: 
but “ Minerva, Apollo, and the Muses, are its presiding Genii.” Having, in its 
usefulness and prosperity, outstrip the expectations of its mdst sanguine 
friends, it stands like a beacon-light, shedding forth its enlightening rays through- 
out the South ; and, from it, “the summit height of knowledge of Mississippi, 
intellectual light, shall radiate,” until its influence shall be felt far and wide be- 
yond the limits of our State. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


1.—ALBEMARLE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. 


We are indebted to the President, Marshall Parks, for a copy of the An- 
nual Report for 1858. From it we learn that during the past year, the contract- 
ors have prosecuted the work with great energy and perseverance, having kept 
their force at work, night and day, at the most difficult points, in the hope of get- 
ting the whole line open by the present time. But the unforeseen difficulties aris- 
ing from sunken logs and stumps, which from the first have so retarded the 
work, have not only continued undiminished, but in some places have been 
more formidable than ever: so that there still remains a small quantity of exca- 
vation to be done to complete the connection between the Albemarle and the 
Chesapeake. It is, however, expected that this connection will be made by the 
Ist of January next. 

The length of the Company’s line of navigation is about sixty-five miles. 

Commencing in North Carolina, at the mouth of North River, a wide and deep 
tributary of Albemarle Sound, the line extends up that river to the canal ; thence 
through the canal to Currituck Sound, thence northerly through Currituck Sound 
and up the North Landing River to the Virginia section of canal ; and thence 
westerly through said canal to the southwest branch of Elizabeth River, ia the 
vicinity of Norfolk. 

Of this line, the length of independent canal, exclusive of improvements of 
natural water courses, is 14.10 miles, divided into two sections, as follows : 

In N. C., from North River to Currituck Sound........... 5.65 miles. 
“ Va., through Great Bridge Swamp..........-...-++++- 845 

All the residue of the line consists of natural water-courses, varying in width 
from 200 feet to several miles 

The distance yet to be excavated to complete the connection between the Al- 
bemarle and the Chesapeake, is 3,600 feet, or less than two thirds of a mile ;* 
of which 1,600 feet are on the North Carolina section, and 2,000 feet on the 
Virginia section. 

The work on the lock is so far advanced that it will undoubtedly be completed 
by the end of February next. 

The location of this, the only lock on the line, is at the junction of the canal 
with the Elizabeth River. It is the largest on the Atlantic coast, and the largest 
but two in the United States, being 220 feet long by 40 feet wide in the clear. It is 
of solid cut stone masonry, from the granite quarries of Maryland, constructed 
in the most substantial manner, with double sets of gates, and all the improve- 





* This was the distance on the ist Nov. last. 
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ments known to modern engineering. Its foundation is placed sufficiently low 
to give a draft of eight feet water at lowest tides. Its capacity is sufficient to 
pass steam propellers carrying five hundred tons, and, being merely a tide lock, 
ite lift is only half the rise or fall of the tide ; usually not exceeding two feet. 

On the completion of the lock there will be a continuous channel through the 
entire line, and, if thought advisable, the line can be opened for smaller class 
vessels by the Ist of Marck. next. And within the next twelve or fifteen months, 
the canal can be fully completed, and all the necessary improvement of the riv- 
ers and sounds accomplished ; so that there shall be a complete navigation with 
a depth of eight feet water, from the Albemarle to the Chesapeake. 


2.—RAILROAD FROM CHICAGO TO NEW-ORLEANS. 


It is stated that in less than a year from this time there will be a railroad con- 
nection between New-Orleans and Chicago. The whole route consists of seve- 
ral lines, which will make connections as follow :« 

The illinois Central, from Chicago to Cairo ; steamboat on the Mississippi to 
Columbus, a little town in Kentucky, twenty miles from Cairo ; the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, from Columbus, Kentucky, to Jackson, Madison county, Tenn. ; 
Mississippi Céntral and Tennessee Railroad, from Jackson to a point in Ten- 
nessee, called Grand Junction ; on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, fifty- 
two miles east of Memphis ; the Mississippi Central Railroad, from this junction 
to Canton, Miss. ; and lastly, the New-Orleans and Jackson Railroad, from Can. 
ton to New-Orleans. The only uncompleted portion of this route is a distance 
of seventy miles, on one portion of the Mississippi Central Road. This seventy 
miles is already graded, the ties, trestle work, ind bridges, are progressing favor- 
ably, and the iron for the track is purchased, and is to be on the ground before 
the Ist of July next. The whole will probably be completed before the Ist of 
December, 1859. At present a line of excellent stage-coaches run over the 
seventy miles. The present condition of this great route, then, is as follows : 

Miles. 


Hours. 

Chicago to Cairo ......... b<.drediida nnitheen « ba ¢riiabenee acinne 355 .... 18 
Cairo to Columbus, by boat... .... 26-0. ceececccceeeerers ree 
‘ Columbus to Jackson, Tenn... ........20-ncscccccccccases ORR Re 
Jackson to Junction. ...............- pita delibnen theme et SL dete» 
A Cnn... . «ie cb cmd 60nd be ed babaess +e a 
Coffeeville to Durand, by stage. ..... 060.255 escceeeeenees , ease ae 
SAD COIS 1. 8 a a hadeials am biede eimniba vex A oe on a 
Canton to New-Orleans.........- Ka emcee Yc ttereeces ees ss wes 

Diiic> db wieudnus sane en od cetitinndin tic bah beens ee 67 


3.—VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD, 

Statement showing the Receipts and Disbursements of the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad Company from its organization ; and its Financial Condition at the end 
of the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1858 : 

RECEIPTS. 
Capital stock subscribed for by the State.. ...........ese00- . $1,798,900 00 
Deduct amount unpaid.............+-+ Ranke noe eee i leas 58,900 00 


$1,740,000 00 
Capital stock subscribed for by others than State.. $1,148,800 00 


Deduct amount unpaid... .......-+.seeeeeeeeres 25,201 25 
—_————_ 1,123,598 75 
$2,863,598 75 
Preferred stock subscribed for by the State............ $500,000 
Do. do. by others than the State.... 55,000 
—— 555,000 00 
Amount overpaid by stockholders... ........-+0-csseeeeeeees: 586 65 
Do. loaned by the State, ............0000e00es $1,000,000 
Do. advanced by dO.s 260. .cccsecccssseverseces 90,000 
——— 1,090,000 00 
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Rempane eeetins fex-tntatts Os. ae SS eee za: natheish oe $13,245 63 
oupon bonds bearing six cent. interest, payable January 
Siri: 2:5 ivaandagheh deanna cota = 0 1,743,000 00 
Received as premium....... ke edad iad At dd ovidemesboa dt ans ds 7,635 00 
Do. for road earnings previous to Sept. 30, 1856........... 573,989 90 
Do. . for transportation........0.+4+. see seceersees bethibic eo 766,895 35 
Do. fines against agents... ......6.0see een eeeees oveneeece 20 00 
Liabilities... .......+0.. haere Mee Stn eee csdpecesscesheccs sn 
$8,240,258 24 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Main Line: 
Expended for graduation, masonry, ete. ..... 66. +++ cern eeeees $5,058,366 78 
Expended for rolling stock, including engines and cars.......... 599,366 66 
Discounted in sales of bonds...........+++5++++- diigiohis w9-cib-oy 318,874 53 
Interest and exchanges... ... ask. (aden dh oss o0i6nb eae dd «nome 463,529 40 
Proll and loss account... .....ssccesresereseercceese Bececcese 10,762 43 
Counterfeit money, etC..... 20. cecceescecereces nie dap A o0n'e 92 00 
Miscellaneous and other expenses ....+..-..+0+. 00008 eeceeee 195,581 05 
Repairs of road, bridges, etc.............. 5 as Laie tetas xi ees 415,131 24 
Do. cars, etc., since January 1, 1857 ............+-..++- 25,614 35 
Expended for fuel, waste, etc., since Sept. 30, 1859............ 98,701 77 
Train expenses since Sept. 30, 1856... ........... 20 ee eee eees 84,293 63 
DU GRO WOO. ona. 5. ch dnc OUMNED HES Boab bso 00s 4 esceds 38,917 17 
PE a Ee eT ore 11,205 66 
Paid State on account of loans, etc..........-.eeeeeeeereeees 385,006 92 
Branches : 
Sait Works Branch... ....08s cise ates ee. .. $245,552 64 
Montgomery Coal Branch............++++ 6 ewes 809 38 
Cumberland Gap Branch... ......4...0600.seeee0s 3,088 73 
——-_ 249,450 75 
DORIOOB, UE sn ds wenn Siem ets heii cc ceddbeeccovensds §«©6‘SORRRRED 
Individual subscription umpaid....... 2.2.6... 2666600 ee ee eens 25,201 25 
Cash deposited to pay Salt Works Branch coupons, July 1, 1857. 6,120 00 
OCaml me RGR... occ ceeds ckae O16 cc cces comme demwde 4 53,781 20 
$8,240,258 24 


The following are the officers: 


Jonn Rostrw McDawntet, President. 

Henry Davis and Joun M. Preston, Directors on part of Stockholders. 
W. C. Surru, General Superintendent. 

Jas. H. Burorp, Resident Engineer. 

M. R. Bonannan, General Land Agent. 

F. G. Morrison, Treasurer. 

Cuas W. Cuaristran, Auditor. 

Jno. R. Hucues, Pay Master. 


4.—RAILROAD ENTERPRISE BETWEEN NEW-ORLEANS AND HOJS- 
TON, TEXAS. 


Houston is the railroad centre of Texas, and Texas is large enough to make 
. forty States like Massachusetts! It is easy to take in the full significance of this 
circumstance! From Houston the roads already commenced and to be underta- 
ken, diverge to all the important points of that Empire State. At the present 
moment, there are two roads leading westward from Housten, one of them 
striking the Colorado and Columbus, and will be completed, says the Telegraph, 
to that point within the coming year ; and the other striking the stream at Whar- 
ton, forty miles further down. The road to Galveston is in process of construc- 
tion, and will soon be completed. 

A road east, to the Sabine, is also under contract, and the work months ago 
commenced. The road to Columbus is to be extended to San Antonio, which is 
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on a direct line to El Paso. The Wharton road will become a link to connect 
with the Arkansas road, ‘* which is chartered to run to the Rio Grande on a line 
to intersect there with the Great Central Transit Route, chartered by the Mexi- 
can Government, to run from the Rio Grande to Mazatlan, at the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia.”’ mpeg | these lines, running east and west, will be roads ex- 
tending down to the Gulf, and north, which, as the population increases and 
makes them necessary, will thus reach both the northern and southern portions 
of the State. 

The distance to Houston is 366 miles. The Opelousas Railroad extends 80 
miles. The Houston and Sabine Road, which is under contract, partially graded, 
and some of the iron bought, is 96, leaving a gap from the present terminus of 
the Opelousas road, to the Sabine, for us to fill up, of only 160 miles, in order to 
be in daily railroad communication with the rapidly growing and gigantic State 
to the west of us 

The following figures and facts presents a bird’s-eye view of the whole ques- 
tion, and we subjoin them from the Houston Telegraph : 


. DISTANCE FROM 

New-Orleans to the Sabine... ......... 00 ce cece ce cccees 240 miles. 
ee ee cbs op See eNO > + chemin aed w.* 
IS Wl IIIs oc. i ics Sibtice wh Oita. s- 6.8 * date 00a, 7% “ 
PE eee a Ty eee 100 “* 
Arkansas to the Rio Grande... ... 22.2. .0- 2c. eee ceneee 160 “ 
Rede: Grande Co BiMRatlam,. . oo ess ccicseis- ts cnsseveccssccs 540 “ i 

renee GORE 6. 5.6 nc obs sdk aS Rake ¥ >.> Kedeo 1,221 “ 


of which 951 miles are now under charter, 87 in operation, 50 more graded, 112 
more under contracts, 43 miles of iron is purchased and now being received, 
which will make 130 in operation by the Ist of May, 1859. 

This route will become the great channel for the world’s business. All Eu- 
rope and United States east of, and including the Mississippi Valley, will take 
this route to the Pacific coast, and the Pacific Islands. he time from New- 
York may be estimated as follows, at the rate of 500 miles per day, when the 
roads are completed, which is 21 miles per hour : 


New-York to New-Orleans. .... 0.2.2... cc sseecceseeesaes 3} days. 
I UF MOINS Fi ook noc oc od dalense cudcdeceuees 2; * 
Total te the Pasa. : oo tisesad Hassles). aia o '* 


This scheme, when carried out, will have immediate and direct connection 
with every port of the Gulf and Atlantie coast, from Portland to the Rio Grande. 
—N. O. Bulletin 


5.—TEHUANTEPEC RAILROAD. 


At a meeting of the New-Orleans Chamber of Commerce, held on Monday, 
the 10th January, 1859, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, the Louisiana Tehuantepec Company, a corporation established in 
the city of New-Orleans for the purpose of opening the transit across the Isth- 
mus of that name, and thus shortening by one third the distance to our Pacific 
possessions, has gone into active operation, and demonstrated by several success- 
fal trips the unquestionable superiority and advantages of their route ; and, 

Whereas, said company is the roses mre possessor of a valuable grant from 
the Mexican Government, comprising the extensive right of way across the Isth- 
mus, and the exclusive right to navigate the Coatzacoaleas river, in the mainte- 
nance of which privileges they are guaranteed by treaty between the United 
States and Mexico; i 

Whereas, the opening of this inter-oceanic transit, and its speedy develop- 
ment and improvement, must be of lasting importance, not only to the city of 
New-Orleans and the State of Louisiana, but to the entire Union; therefore, 

Be it wnanimously resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New- 
Orleans, That the opening of the Tehuantepec route is an enterprise which com- 
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mends itself in every respect to the fostering care and support of this com- 
munity. That no other undertaking is fraught with such important consequences 
to our people, and that in view of che vast results that must follow from the con- 
trol of a thoroughfare which is inevitably destined to supersede all other routes 
to the middle and northern Pacific, it becomes a duty of every citizen of New- 
Orleans to extend such liberal aid te the company as will enable it to develop in 
a still more striking degree the advantages of the American Isthmus. 

Resolved, That it is of the highest importance that this transit should be con- 
trolled by the capital, the energy and intelligence of New-Orleans, as being the 
nearest and most natural stafting point to the Isthmus. 

Resolved, That while discarding all selfish and sectional considerations, as 
unworthy of an enterprise national in its aim, and in the advantages of which 
the whole civilized world is invited to participate, yet that holding the prize of 
pre-eminence so far as geographical position is concerned, New-Orleans should 
struggle to retain within pr A ore the legitimate influence due to a prepondera- 
ting representation of the of the Louisiana Tehuantepec Company. 

esolved, That said company, having opened their books of subscription, with 
the view of immediately commencing the construction of a railroad across the 
Isthmus, the completion of which will reduce the voyage from here to California 
to ten or eleven days, thus defying all competition, the ple of New-Orleans 
be earnestly recommended in their own interest to accord substantial aid to an 
enterprise, which, perhaps more than any other, will redound to the credit, the 
greatness and profit of our community. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be published in one or 
more of our city papers, as the President of the Chamber may deem proper. 

Samu. H. Kennepy, President. 

Attest—C. J. Manson, Sceretary. 


6.—MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
The Mobile Tribune remarks as follows. We shall add to the extract the full 
statistics of the road in our next No.: 


Knowing that any facts connected with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad will be 
of interest at this time, we have gathered the following particulars of the con- 
dition of the road : 


In operation at Southern end................-..-- . ++. 232 miles. 
ey Northern ond. ............scsecsessceces oe 
Total in operation. ..... Pe wobepessbbs sis sc ctreadseweds 315. “ 


There are about 150 miles, from West Point, Miss , to Jackson, Tennessee, all 
graded and ready for the rails, which, when finished, will complete the road and 
open up to Mobile an almost unlimited facility of railroad connection with the 

ast, West, and North. , 

A contract for all the rails and fastenings required to complete the road, say 
18,000 tons, was negotiated hy Judge Brown, during his recent mission to Lon- 
don, on terms as advantageous as those granted to any American road, and the 
result of that negotiation (under very disadvantageous circumstances), and the 
concurrent setilement, by payment in 6 per cent. sterling bonds (valued as high 
as the 8 per cent. income bonds have averaged here), of the Company’s floatin 
debt of about $700,000, shows signal ability on the part of the negotiator, an 
entitles the President to the gratitude of the stockholders and all interested in 
the road, and more especially the citizens of Mobile. [t has opened up a new 
era of confidence and hope for the future, by overcoming a difficulty in the way 
of progress which seemed at the time he embarked in it to be almost insur- 
mountable. 


7.—FLORIDA RAILROAD. 

The Secretary of the Interior has just approved a grant of 285,568 acres of 
the land inuring to the State of Florida under the provisions of the act of the 
17th of May, 1856, to aid in the construction of that portion of the Florida Rail- 
road extending from Fernandina, on the Atlantic, to Cedar Key, or the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Washington States says: 
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The road is destined to be one of the most important in the country. It is 
empowered by its charter to establish a line of steamers at each of the termini 
of the road, for the transportation of passengers and it between those poi 

_and any desired points on the Atlantic and Gulf. It will thus connect the im- 
portant ports of the Atlantic and Gulf by nearly an air-line across the neck of 
the Florida peninsula. For more than a year this road has been in successful 
operation for nearly eighty miles of its length, and we understand that by the 
1st of January it will be in full ee 

A New York Company, we understand, will carry passengers from New York 
to Fernandina, whence they will be conveyed by rdil across to Cedar Key, going 
thence in steamers to Tehuantepec, and from there to California. 


8.—RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The last number of the American Railway Times contains a series of interest- 
ing statistics concerning the different railroads of the United States. We are 
satisfied we can spread nothing before our readers that will be more entertaining 
or more useful, We proceed to give, first, says the Lynehburg Virginian 


MILES OF RAILROAD IN EACH STATE, 





Pe. SOS A Se, 486 Aldbama....... ........ aa eels 581 
New Hampshire................ 653 | Mississippi...... «.+......-+.- 604 
py I i eh te Ra 5 ne | SING s noc nw 0 36 hace bs whmes 281 
Massachusetts.................. ay Ne i it A A a es * 205 
I RS Gr ote 101 _ 
WS a eh scte hon aet Oia Pe WHR A vn cc ccecesencanes 1671 
pore f§ 0 RRR: es DR ae 38 

New England States............3725 Missouri. oR IONE aR LI 547 
TD... sa <a anwbdwals nw oo 2726 | Tennessee........... Mas aintees 875 
New Jersey... ... i ssewesssswes 553 | Kentucky....+........- Soceetes 498 
Pennsylvania..................8078 —_— 
Delaware,........+++--...-+... 114} South Interior States............ 1958 
Maryland.......... settee eeeees nee, UF Spm PN) oe Ce 2978 
serfonrit Midian iiac a b's hs NTE LOR 777 

Middle Atlantic States.......... WANA tntbepes cv ir 43 vi 008s depee 1937 
District of Columbia............ @)Jilimoie: i....6... cbs VA! 2774 
VERMMe: desk cnc. metas so ccecais 1642 | Wisconsin... ...... 66.6. 6seewnee 837 
TRGRE WOOGIING, oo oc occ = gp ccc 5 se MRE haharenbeed,.. 0000) cateu 343 
Gouth Caralima. ... 2.05. sccieces Gre | PEMROOOER . ocd k ko <n ed enews. , 
ee ee ey Por Pee aT ee 1178 — 
NE SE Tan ep Pe 198 | North Interior States............ 9748 
a Cc lift in ciiv't ww ‘ee eeneeeenee 22 

South Atlantic States .......... 4585 rr "aa 
FO NG TNO. 6 ok scot hicks ined cnuebs cts tqlamibans +. + 628,238 


All the Southern States, together, have 8,214 miles of railroad. 

The next table shows the annual progress in our roads. In 1828 the first 
railroad in the United States was made, only three miles in length. Since 
then, it is remarkable how rapidly they have been constructed all over the Union. 
In thirty years we have built very nearly thirty thousand miles of railway—an 
average of almost a thousand miles a year. In the last three years we have 
averaged over two thousand miles a year—and “the end is not yet.” Here is 
the table of 

ANNUAL PROGRESS. 





Year. Miles. | Year. Mile’. | Year, Miles. 
RS « since heen « lt sar 1,923 | 1950.......... 7,312 
Ds canines eae $8 | 1840............ 2,167 | 1851.......... 9,790 
a Bes ins 08 08 P4088. Sn pt ckune 3,391 | 1852.......... 11,631 
i 66 235 Siew 54! 842.....s00.... 9,877) 1858.......... 13,379 
er 131 | 1843...6...4... « 4,174} 1854. ... 600008 19,138 
en 576 | 1844........ vwce QBAMPIOES. cae cicae 19,769 
RS 45's oe bd 878) 1848. 2... .cceres 4,670 | 1856. ......... 21,069 
1835 ....ce<ce.se 908/ 1846,..004...... 4488611887. ..0.. Pe 
Pei 8 28 odbes a tS 6,282 | 1858...... «ee. 25,966 
Ais IRE 1,419 | 1848............ 5,679 | 1859..... cece. 28,288 
1838.... *eeeeevee 1,843 PPE cee 6,353 
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The Times next proceeds to give the statistics of the railroads in each State 
— their length and their cost. e subjoin the table for the 
STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire............-..+++- 193 .... $509,689 
Baltimore and Ohio, (see Md, : 240m. in Va.)............ saree 
a eprerrrerrres errr sige semeves 15 .... 299,999 
sem (see Pa. : 9m. in Va.)....2.....cccceceeceees Wier 

anasses Gap...... bacvepaes xs. colseb evied Sa Lelie erate 44 1 

_—.” <a dda cusiak ee bho A Obek Es oo 0 0008 g peer 2,849,403 
Norfolk and Petersburg. . .-««..+2++ 02-0 -+eeee-+se+++, 80 1,453,723 
Northwestern Virginia. ........+0cecceesecssecereecns 103 5,928,754 
Orange and Alexandria... ...seceess sewers eeeeecnee . 88 

Warrenton Branch.... .....+ee0-++-0 Le a shh ain nte Mb 9 3,010,399 

Lynchburg Extension... .... 2.64 .cedsecstecreneegeee 60 
Fredericksburg and Gordonsville... ........-.+2+0++05+5 ‘ = seee 201,573 
Petersburg and Lynchburg... ....-+«+-++ «ee «eeveees 2 

Cy ee jo ¢re++ 9786,387 
Petersburg and Roanoke..............0sceeeecereeeee 59 

ER TL ery pers reer Cte 21 } -+e+ 1,204,115 
Pittsburg and Steubenville, (see Pa.: 7m.in Va)......:-+ we eee 
Richmond and Danville...............+0esseebeeesave 140 } 8.487.584 

ir s4+> os dae bw Ces 6 VEC R ak 060 be 2 eee sh hb 2 acy 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac...........++.. 75 1,817,179 
Richmond and Petersburg... .... 2... 0.6++ses+eseeees 22 } 1,205,411 

Port Wailthill bramel.. . ..seccssivccessss ests ostth cade 3 rian 
Roanoke Valley, (see N.C.:8m. in Va.)......--..-++++ tt es 
Richmond and York River.............-..022eceeecees 88 .... 393,272 
Seaboard and Roanoke. ............-..-.0e08 E> Aaa 80 .... 1,462,800 
Virginia Central, including Blue Ridge Road............ 205 °.... 7,517,768 
Virginia and Tennessee.............0eeeeeeeeseeccece 204 , 6.765.155 

IIS 5. 6 ac eoAUR aes ds cen tbee 0% vase fg ES ae 1D Fo oe Pree 
Winchester and Potomac... ........ce 0. eee cee eee tees 98 (wi.s 575,485 
Washington and Alexandria, ...........000seseeeeense G sees 150,000 
Sundry coal railroads, not otherwise accounted for....... Bria t.. 300,000 


1776 $42,670,674 


It is proper to say that some of the roads enumerated in the above list are not 
yet finished—though they are all in process of construction. Thus, the Lynch- 
burg extension of the Orange road, though not finished yet, will be completed 
during the present year. he Fredericksburg and Gordonsville road has been 
graded, but the track has not been laid. So, also, with the Richmond and York 
River road. 

If the figures given by the Times be correct, it will be seen that Virginia has 
expended upward of forty millions of dollars in railway improvements. Prob- 
ably about one half of this has been subscribed by the Commonwealth, and one 
half by the citizens of the State. Except in one or two instances, the invest- 
ments have not been profitable, so far as mere dividends upon stock are con- 
cerned. But in the collateral benefits which have ensued, there are no figures 
that can express their value. And we believe the day is not very far distant, if 
the proper policy be pursued, when the most of our railroads will even return 
a handsome semi-annual! dividend upon their stock. 


9.—RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Iowa.—The grant to this State by act of May 15, 1856, is for four roads, 
parallel to each other, traversing the State from east to west, connecting impor- 
tant points om the Mississippi with the Missouri river. . The grant been 
accepted by the State, and transferred to companies, the lines of route establish- 
ed, their six and fifteen mile lateral limits laid down on the official plats, and lists 
of land have been prepared. 

The following is an exhibit of the length of each road under the grant, and the 
areas ascertained for each, exclusive of suspended interferences : 
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Miles. Acres 
Dubuque and Pacific Railroad .............. 330} .... 1,137,143 
Towa Central Air-Line Railroad............. _ Gea 686,523 
Mississippi and Missouri Railroad........... 318 .... 400,000 
Burlington and Missouri Railroad............ STee see 252,655 
. 1,263 2,476,321 


F Avapama.—The grant to this State is for eleven roads and one branch, as 
ollows : 

By the act of 17th May, 1856, for one road ; 3d June, 1856, for eight ; 11th Aug., 
1856, for one ; and 3d March, 1857, for one road and branch. The Land Office have 
thns far acted upon the acceptance by the State of the grant for three roads and her 
rejection of one, viz. : that for the Memphis and Charleston. Of the three roads re- 
ferred to, one is under the act of 17th May, 1856, and two under act of 3d June, 
1856. The adjustment of two of them has been nearly completed. The lengths 
of these roads and quantities inuring to them respectively, are as follows : 


Miles. Acres. 
Alabama and Florida Railroad................ 114 .... 398,500 
Mobile and Girard Railroad.................+. 228} .... 500,000 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad............. 1254 .... 250,000 
DOES. dau sa dnccetesisriaeh\ateel 468 1,148,500 


In addition to these, a map of the Coosa and Chatoogee River Railroad has been 
presented, but no definite action has been had thereon. 

Fioripa.—The aforesaid act of 17th May, 1856, also makes a grant to Florida. 
The — for all of the roads have been filed, except for a portion of the line of 
road to Tampa Bay ; and the following is the length of the recognized roads and 
quantities of land inuring : 





Miles. Acres. 

Florida and Alabama Railroad, approved and 
duly certified to the State. ..............44: 45 .... 165,687 
Florida, Alabama and Gulf Central Road...... 60 .... *27,778 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad............... 290% .... +901,000 
Florida Railroad Company.................++- 1514 .... +280,000 
SO. cabeccaeecs Serene peep sn ed 574¢ 1,374,465 


Lovts1ana.—By the act of 3d June, 1856, lands were granted to this State for 
three roads, and by the act of 11th August, 1856, for one road. 

Two of the three first mentioned have been accepted, all the official preliminary 
requirements have been complied with, and the adjustment thereof has so far 
progressed that the lists are nearly completed for approval. 

e grant for the remaining road has been rejected by the State, and the with- 
drawn lands restored to market. 

The length of recognized roads and quantities inuring to them respectively, 
are as follows : 


Miles. Acres. 

New-Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western... 263 .... 684,000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas............. 166 .... 363,670 
429 1,047,670 


Wisconstn.—By the act of 3d June, 1856, a grant was made to this State for 
two lines of road, one having a branch. The routes and lateral limits have been 
laid down on the official plats, but as the lists have not yet been prepared for the 
selections, the following is submitted as an estimate merely of the probable 
quantities. 

* Nearly completed. ¢ Estimated, 
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Miles. Acres. 

' La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad............ 252 .... 725,000 

, St. Croix and Lake Superior Railroad.......... 243 .... 900,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac Railroad, ex- 
tending into Michigan, that part being treated 

ll Ea ee 167 .... 600,000 

662 *2,225,000 


Micuioan.—The act of 3d June, 1856, makes a grant to this State for eight 
roads (roads and branches). The maps for the roads in the northern peninsula 
have been filed; that of but one (the Chicago, St. Paul, Fond du Lac) has been 
definitely acted upon and accepted, the adjustment of the grant being now in prog- 
ress. Maps ofall the lines in the lower peninsula, excepting the Amboy, Hillsdale, 
Lansing, and Traverse Bay Road, have been filed and laid down on the official 
plats. The lists not having yet been prepared, the following are only estimates : 


Miles. Acres. 

Michigan part of the Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Fond du Lac Railroad ............ «+... 159 .... 575,000 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad........... 183 .... 660,000 
Detroit and Milwaukee..................005% 107 .... 35,000 
Point Huron and Milwaukee..............++. 893 .... 15,000 
Flint and Pere Marquette.............0-eeesee. 1734 .... 625,000 
712} 1,910,000 


Mississirr!.—The act of 11th August, 1856, makes a t to the State of 
Mississippi of lands for four railroads, only one of which has been reported, 
namely, the route from Jackson eastward to the Alabama line, which, by an act 
of the State, has passed to the Southern Railroad Company. The map has been 
filed and accepted, the lateral limits of the road laid down on the official plats, 
and a list of the lands inuring to the State under the grant is nearly ready for 
approval. 

Minnesota.—The grant by the act of 3d March, 1857, makes provision in land 
to aid in the construction of four roads and two branches in Minnesota. The 
grant has been accepted. The route of one road and its branch, and part of an- 
other and its branch, are in progress of being laid down, with their lateral limits, 
upon the official township plats. When this is accomplished, the work of ad- 
justment will go on. In the meantime, the following estimates are submitted : 


Miles. Acres. 

Minnesota and Pacific Railroad (main stem)..... 230 .... 850,000 
Minnesota and Pacific Railroad (branch).,..... .. 116 .... 400,000 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley Railroad (branch) 112 .... 150,000 
458 1,400,000 


The map of the Southern Minnesota Railroad, and the Transit Railroad, 
being incomplete, and not finally acted upon, are excluded from this estimate. 

The following summary indicates the length only, of such of the railroads 
as are in progress of adjustment under the legislation hereinbefore cited, with 
the quantities of land, part estimated, inuring to the same : 


States. Miles. Acres. 
BS iccccee cede use eee eamRabes Fe. 1,263 .... 2,476,321 
PU cb bdeicccvcdeewcbae. Se ay Se ee 468 .... 1,141,297 
POM CYA 0 Ue bas . 53 Vote be teeee 0 ehenus wees 5474 .... 1,374,465 
MMs odbecs s Wddse Pa 0s hse 08 wh Oe 429 .... 1,047,670 
MU Sa Ue ck 0 vs Cee eRlMa de cd cae Ca0es 662 .... 2,225,000 
ae ere rer 7124 .... 1,910,000 
SE chika 0 5's dsc Ce kWead Bee cee¥eccbes 110 .... 200,000 
IN as 5 oS dk  UORRME Re) w ib vee oo 458 .... 1,400,000 


46494 11.774,753 


* The estimate in last report was upon direct lines between the termini. The present state- 
ment in this case rests upon the returns of actual survey, giving deflections to the routes 
in quence of difficulties encountered in the configuration of the country, and 

thereby increasing the length of the roads and quantity inuring. 
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1.—ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 


No prophet’s ken is needed to foresee the terrible events of the future which 
will follow, as certain as the night follows the day, unless this fatal compro- 
ne policy is abandoned henceforth and forever. First, the Supreme Court 
will be “ recognized,” so as to present no check to the unconstitutional action 
of a numerical majority—then slavery will be abolished in the arsenals, the 
dockyards, and the District of Columbia ; to be succeeded by a prohibition of 
the inter-State slave tradé. As we near the vortex of ruin, events will hasten. 
The insatiate cupidity of the North will brook no restraint, and we shall be- 
come the victims of a grinding taxation ; or, perchance an edict of emancipa- 
tion will thunder from the central government, should fanaticism get the better 
of avarice and the lust of dominion ! 

Let us resolve, then, to fling all suggestions of submission and compromise to 
the winds, and meet the issue as becomes intelligent freemen. The League pro- 
poses a new policy to the South ; new in point of action, though often recom- 
mended, in effect, by her wisest sons ; the policy of firm, united, OrGantzED de - 
fence ; a policy whieh should never be sacrificed to the base behests of party 
expediency, or the delusive promise of temporary advantage. Organization is 
indispensable. Men, separate and single-handed, can achieve but little ; it is 
only by associated and well-directed effort that great objects are accomplished. 
And we solemnly believe that it is only by a union of the true men of the South 
in one shape or another, that we can avert a fate, the most ignominious that 
ever befell a people. 

As subsidiary to our main object, and as essential at all times, and under all 
circumstances to pF ee ee of our institutions, we pro , by discussion, 
by the diffusion of information in regard to our condition, and by all other legiti- 
mate means, to elevate Southern sentiment upon the subject of slavery to a still 
higher standard. We know that the people of the South, as a body, are sonnd 
upon this question, yet we need a sentiment that will regard the invasion of our 
eonstitutional rights as the invasion of our households—and will recognize the 
necessity of sustaining slavery, not only where its existence is put directly in 
issue, but where it is remotely concerned. We need a sentiment that, scorning 
all compromises, will not tolerate a resort to legerdemain or subterfuge to save 
an administration or a political party ; and, above all, we need a sentiment that 
will cheer and sustain our statesmen when they strike boldly for our rights. 
Had publie opinion in the South been thus elevated and enlightened, the policy 
of the League would long since have been her poliey—all her rights would have 
been secured, and all organization in their defence idle and superfluous. 

In furtherance of these objects, we have pledged ourselves to make the main- 
tenance of the rights of the South paramount to all party obligations. To 
confide those rights to the exclusive keeping of any national party, is, in our 
jndgment, to betray a confidence bordering on folly. The South must rely on 

erself—she cannot safely build her castles on the shifting sands of party. 
Admit that a party may advocate prineiples which, if carried out in good faith, 
would insure equal and exact justice to all the States; yet that party may be 
defeated, or, if triumphant in the elections, it may experience defections fatal to 
the suecessful carrying out of its principles. What then? Are we of the 
South, in view of the mighty dangers by which we are begirt, to stand with 
folded arms, unprepared for such emergencies? Such is not the part of wis- 
dom. The League, planting itself upon the Constitution, and demanding the 
equality of the South, interferes with no party which concedes and upholds 
that equality. It is only, when a party ignores or fails in this, that we are in 
antagonism with it, and in that event, we hold it to be the bounden duty of 
every Southern man to trample all party obligations in the dust, when they are 
sought to be weighed in the balance with the rights, and interests, and honor 
of these Southern States. 

Men of the South, if you would preserve your institutions 
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“ Pair and bea’ and far 
Aloof from desolation,” 


and transmit them unimpaired to your posterity, you must prepare—and pre- 
pare now, to defend ‘een Re a not in fale Sorarleg till you are shorn of 
your strength—bound hand and foot, and rendered powerless for resistance. A 

Ww years more of irresolution, coneession, and delay, will, in our ju t, 
— inevitably fatal. Henee, we appeal to you, as you love the South, and 

er memories, as you prize those sacred rights, purchased by the blood of your 
fathers, and giaranteed by the Federal Constitution, to organize, to form asso- 
ciations, to put those associations into communication, to hold conventions of 
delegates appointed by them, and to do all else in your power as a people, to 
meet and repel the inroads of an insolent foe, who already vaunts his triumph, 
and claims your native South as a “ conquered province.” A wise and extended 
plan of defence can result only from free and patriotic counsel. The idea 
which the League embodies, and which it has flung forth on its banners, must 
prevail, or we perish as a people. 

You are still advised to wait. Infatuated partisan leaders, whose narrow 
aspirations know no higher object than party suceess—no nobler reward than 
official spoils, would lull the sense of your wrongs and repress all efforts for 
resistance, lest they may be foiled in their petty schemes for personal and party 
aggrandizement. Shall we give ear to their selfish counsel? Shall we longer 
delay preparation? Shall we wait till a black republican administration is 
installed at the Federal Capital, till the army, the navy, the treasury, and the 
immense patronage of the Government, are in the hands of our enemies? It 
may, then, be too late. The very revenue paid by us into the Federal treasury 
will be used to purchase mercenaries to train the arms of the Union to awe us 
into submission ! 

The South, if true to herself, is amply able to maintain her rights. If driven 
to the necessity, she has the physical resources, the courage, and the statesman- 
ship to take her stand among the nations of the earth, And while the League 
of United Southerners seeks to preserve the rights of the South in the Union, 
and seriously deprecates the causes which are tending to its dissolution, 

et we believe, and are free to declare, that the election of a man to the Presi- 
Sonne of these United States, because of his hostility to us and our institutions, 
would evince such a state of opinion and feeling on the part of the Northern 
States, and would place us in such a condition in this government, as would 
render any further alliance with them ruinous and dishonorable. In that event, 
in view of the wrongs, insults, ani outrages of the past, we at least, are will- 
ing to embark our fortunes on the open sea of disunion, and trusting to the 
justice of our cause, leave the issue to Heaven. 


2.—CUBAN LIFE AND CAPABILITIES. 
(From the letters of the Rev. Dr. Leyburn, of Philadelphia.) 


PLantTaTION ARRANGEMENT.—The ubiquitous Yankees, of course, could not 
fail to find a footing in a land where ounces of gold are so easily earned as in 
Cuba. Their services, too, are invaluable, especially as machinists and engi- 
neers on the sugar estates, and hence, numbers of them come hither, and some 
with whom we met had been here for years. Their wages are e, some of 
them getting as much as one hundred and fifty dollars a month and their liv- 
ing ; but their life must be one of many discomforts, as they are onremote - 
plantations, with little society but that of the negroes, the proprietors almost 
uniformly residing in Havana. On each plantation there is usually an “ ad- 
ministrator,” who has the entire superintendence of its affairs, under whom is a 
“ miral,” or overseer, who is not unfrequently one of the blacks. The state- 
ments of the machinists and engineers, who came as passengers on our ship 
from Havana, differed widely as to the treatment the negroes receive. Some of 
them said they had light work, and were well fed and clothed, and others, that 
their condition is in all respeets as miserable as it can be. The staple article 
of their food is jerked beef brought from South America, in addition to which 
they have rice, plantains, and sugarcane. The latter would not seem to be a 
very valuable item in the bill of fare, though it is said to be very nutritious. 

he slave trade, as is well known, is carried on on a large scale, the Captain- 
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General, unless he is slandered, reaping an enormous revenue by winking at it. 
Their mode of proceeding is for several planters to unite, and send a ship to the 
coast of Africa, with an understanding as to what part of the coast she is to 
make for on her return. When she is about due small fishing vessels are sent 
out to intercept her, while a vigilant lookout is kept and signals are made 
from the shore to warn them in case cruisers are known to be in the vicinity. 
The human cargo is disembarked with all dispatch, and after being concealed 
in the woods, in case of suspected danger, are carried off on the first opportunity, 
to their respective plantations. 

Cooties.—However hopeless the breaking up of the slave trade may be, by 
moral influences, or the police of other nations, it is not improbable that the 
Cooly system will, in the end, lead to its abandonment. The Coolies, indeed, 
do not stand the climate as well as the Africans, and in other respects are not 
considered as good laborers ; but they require no outlay of capital, and the 
supply bids fair to equal the demand. Already there are at least thirty thou- 
sand on the island, and accessions are constantly arriving. The afternoon be- 
fore we left, a ship came in from China, swarming with these half naked, mis- 
erable looking creatures. In Havana there are numbers of them employed as 
boatmen, servants, &c., and some of those we saw in the streets on Sunday bad 
a very respectable, and even genteel appearance. Their treatment on the 
plantations, according to the uniform testimony we received, is much worse 
than that of the negroes. 

The proprietor has no interest in preserving their lives or health, beyond the 
time for whieh he has secured their services, and it is no matter to him if they 
are turned off at the expiration of the apprenticeship with constitutions broken 
down by overwork and usage. The Coolies, however, are not always as 
submissive as could be desired They have sometimes risen up against the 
miral, and cut him to pieces. When the proprietor comes to arrest the culprit, 
and inquires who did it, “ We all did it,” is the reply of every one of them ; 
and as he cannot afford to hang or garrote all of them, the matter usually ends 
here. 

The Coolies thus far brought to Cuba are exclusively Chinese. The planter 
pays the ship that brings them seventy-five dollars for each one delivered on 
the plantation. They are then apprenticed to him for eight years, he paying 
them six dollars a month for their services. Asyet, the time of but few of them 
has expired. Those who have become free have mostly remained here, engag- 
ing in peddling and petty traffic of various kinds. It is predicted that many of 
them will never get their freedom—that the planters will manage by some means 
to keep possession of them, the Government winking at it, of course, “for a 
consideration.” One of the American residents said to us that if the United 
States do not get possession of Cuba soon, the Coolies will, as they are a saga- 
cious people, and if they continue to increase as they have done, in a few years 
they will have the majority of the oe. 

Capasititizs or Cusa.—I am no advocate for filibustering, or of any sort of 
annexation which implies that ‘might makes right ;” but Cuba is worthy of 
a better destiny than the wretched despotism which now oppresses her. In 
the hands of enterprising Americans, and under the benign and elevating influ- 
ence of evangelical religion, this island would be not only “the Gem of the 
Antilles,” but of the world. The fertility of the soil is almost boundless, the 
labor required in raising crops is comparatively nothing, and the remunera- 
tion is well nigh fabulous. I am told that some planters, who have several es- 
tates, have an income of eight hundred thousand or a million of dollars annual- 
ly. Onnew ground, sugar, which requires in Louisiana to be planted once in 
* wef years, will produce its annnal crop for nine or ten years, so that the plant- 
er has nothing to do but to reapthe harvest every year. Compared with such 
agricultural mines California placers are small affairs. But notwithstand- 
ing these tempting proffers to man’s love of money, by far the larger portion of 
the island is yet a wilderness. A published statement which I have seen gives 
only one twentieth part of it as under cultivation. Some part of this, it is 
true, is mountainous and untillable ; but a very considerable portion is as fertile 
as that which yields so enormous a revenue. I understand, too, that at the 
eastern extremity of the island there are two ports with harbors equal to that 
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of Havana—though for all available purposes to the Cubans, they might as 
well be in Africa. 
In addition to the sources of agricultural wealth, there are other abundant mate- 


rials wherewith an enterprising people would enrich themselves. Copper mines 
are already partially and productively worked ; an abundance of coal lies buried in 
these mountains, ready to supply the fleets of steamers which rendezvous or 
eall here, whenever any one shall dig it out and bring it to market ; while the 
forests abound with mahogany, eedar, and other such woods as are used for 
furniture and the most costly fabrics. The Cuban cedar, the material of which 
cigar boxes are made, grows to a much greater size than our trees of the same 
name, the trunk sometimes reaching a diameter of three feet or upward. With 














its varied products and resources, and its 


osition, the wealth of the island, 


great as it now is, might be multiplied ten-fold. 
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[Tue recent speech of Mr. Iverson, of 
Georgia, in the Senate of the United 
States, is remarkable in many respects. 
Neither the necessities of party, the 
hopes of political promotion, nor the 
advantages of “sage reflection,” have 
yet been sufficient to divert him from 
the path of bold, daring, and fearless 
vindication of the South, in the Union 
or out of it. Beyond question there 
are men as good and as true as Mr. 
Iverson, and actuated by as honorable 
motives, who have taken refuge in the 
ranks of the conservatives, and are 
unable to see very — safety and 
security anywhere else but in the 
Union. Yet, we are forced to admit a 
greater congeniality of feeling with 
him than with any of these, however 
distinguished for character or ability. 
While the republican party of the 
North marches on to power, day after 
day and year after year, without one 
single reverse, we must be excused for 
not admitting the South to be in a 
position of security greater than at 
any other period. On the contrary, 
we think the danger was never so great 


before. } 


Says Mr. Iverson: Sir, he knows 
but little of the workings of human 
nature, who supposes that the spirit of 
anti-slavery fanaticism which now per- 
vades the Northern heart will stop 
short of its favorite and final end and 
aim—tke universal emancipation of 
slavery in the United States by the 
operation and action of the Federal 
Government. When Mr. Wilberforce 
began the agitation of his scheme of 
emancipation in the British West India 
Islands, there was not a corporal’s 








ard in both Houses of the British 

arliament who sympathized with him 
or approved the movement; and yet, 
in Jess than a quarter of a century, all 
England became abolitionized, and per- 
petrated, by a decree in Parliament, 
one of the most arbitrary and out- 
rageous violations of private rights 
which was ever inflicted by despotic 
power upon peaceful and loyal sub- 
ects. And so it will be in this country. 

he same spirit which brought about 
emancipation in the British islands, 
will produce it here whenever the 
power is obtained to pass and to en- 
foree its decrees. When the present 
republican party, or its legitimate suc- 
cessors in some other name, shall get 
pogo of the government—when it 
as the President, both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the Judiciary—w hat will sta 
its hand? It eannot stand still; if it 
does, it dies. To live and reign, it 
must go on. Step by step, it will be 
driven onward in its mad career until 
slavery is abolished or the Union dis- 
solved. One of these two things is as 
inevitable as death. 

I know that there are men, even in 
the South, who, like the distinguished 
Senator from South Caroliaa, argue 
that slavery is stronger and safer now 
in the Union than it has ever been— 
that the South, by unity and concert, 
ean always combine with a party at 
the North sufficiently strong to carry 
the election and control the action of 
the Federal Government. In my opin- 
ion, there never was a greater mistake. 

* * 7 * * ® * 

Sir, there is but one path of safety 
for the institution of slavery in the 
South, when this mighty Northern 
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avalanche of fanaticism and folly shall 
press upon us; and that path lies 
through separation and to a Southern 
confederacy. This is the great ulti- 
mate security for the rights, honor, and 
prosperity of the South. Sir, there 
are even now thousands of her sons 
who believe that the slave States, form- 
ed into a separate confederacy, and 
united under such a government as ex- 
perience and wisdom would dictate, 
would combine elements of more polit- 
ical power, national prosperity, social 
security, and individual happiness, than 
any nation of ancient or modern times ; 
and, sir, lam among the number. This 
is not the time or place to enter upon 
the discussion of this proposition ; if it 
were, the demonstration of its truth 
would be easy and irresistible. But 
whether this be so or not ; whether the 
Southern States would be better off in 
a separate confederacy, or in the pres- 
ent Union, one thing is certain; and 
that is, that no Union, or no slavery, 
will sooner or later be forced upon the 
choice of the Southern people. I do 
not say, sir, how or when the South 
will decide the question; but I will 
say that there is a large and growing 
party in many, if not in all, of the 
Southern States, in favor of separation 
now for causes already existing, as an 
object both of necessity and political 
expediency. — 





Col. Isaac W. Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina, will receive our thanks for his 
able argument (in pamphlet form), 
made in the ease of the slaver Echo, 
at Columbia, 8. C., as special counsel 
for the United States. 7 daheusts the 
subject for the prosecution. 





A pamphlet, by James L. Baker, 
published under the auspices of a re- 
cent tariff convention at Philadelphia, 
has been forwarded to us, entitled, 
Exports and Imports. It is ingenious 
pa specious, but it will require abili- 
ties far beyond those of Mr. Baker, to 
revive and establish the fallacies of the 
protective system, and satisfy intelligent 
men, in the language of the caption of 
one of his chapters, that “ protection 
to one branch of industry is protection 
to all.” 


True Hydraulic Engineering Skill, is, 
for Louisiana, a matter of much im- 
portance, and when so many emergen- 
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cies may arise from the river or from 
the sea, we should haye it always at 
hand. It is as necessary for protection 
against tides and overflows, for the best 
development of our numberless water- 
courses, for draining our swamp-lands, 
and making them healthy and produe- 
tive, as for improving the dry field, the 
subsoil of which is too often filled 
with stagnant water and putrid humid- 
ity, injurious to vegetation and to 
human life. 

Mons. R. Thomassy, whose name has 
often appeared in our pages, has be- 
come a permanent resident of Louis- 
iana, and is giving much attention to 
the subject of our rivers and their 
overflows, our levees, embankments, 
and drainage, and writes often and 
well upon the subject. He advocates, 
with ability, the opinion that the Mis- 
sissippi itself may be used, through its 
copious sedimentary deposits, as an 
ample and abundant means of reclaim- 
ing and protecting our lowlands, and 
furnishes us a letter to the same effect, 
from one of the most scientific and 
experienced engineers of Holland, a 
country in many respects similar to 
Louisiana. We give the letter: 


Mons. R. Thomassy, at M. Thomassy’s, mem- 
ber of the Imperial Court, Paris: 

Sim: I have read with much pleasure your 
letters concerning the draining of marshes in 
Louisiana, and I sone with you on the pro- 
posed system of colmates. 

The other system (system of embank- 
ments) has great difficulties, because it is an 
unfit system—a terrible violation of the laws 
of nature. 

Before the construction of embankments, 
the waters of the riyers spread themselves 
over a large surface, and did not rise (far from 
it) to the height they reach now. But soon 
each one built up, separately, embankments 
around his possessions, or some neighbors 
gathered together to surround their fields 
with a common embankment; so that sepa- 
rated little Poiders were formed. It was only 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
that commissions for embankments were 
organized, and that the embankments were 
placed under a common government, and put 
by the Comtes or Ducs of Gualdre under their 
own jurisdiction or ban (whence the name of 
Bandyk is derived). 

Firstly, the embankments were low; but, 
from time to time, they were elevated and 
enlarged. During recent years, the embank- 
ments of the Betuwe, the Wahal, and the 
Rhine, have been raised considerably. Works 
of fascines and creches in the rivers are from 
time to time augmented. From all this the 
situation of the river has, without doubt, be- 
come-more injurious to the Polders. It has 
added to the elevation of the water, and hag 
contributed to the great number of crevasses 
and overflows which makes one look with 
anxiety to the future, however strong may be 
the measures adopted. 
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From this short historical resume, one 
may see clearly that the system of embank- 
ment was, from the first, a terrible error 

ainst the laws of nature, which are never 
violated with impunity, either by ignorance 
or egotism. As to the soil of Polders, it is 
still what it was of old, and has become from 
time to time, by the solid and slimy elements 
which the rivers carry there by their yearly 
inundations. In stopping these inundations, 
the country was deprived of the benefit which 
the rivers were granting anew every year. 
This loss was instantly accompanied with 
many difficulties and dangers, which were in- 
creasing as the people persevered under that 
bad system. 

Our ancestors have shut up their country 
and districts in kinds of caves, as if that state 
of things could remain so forever without 
changing! In not perceiving that these coun- 
tries were overflowed and enriched in advance 
by the mud during the winter, as well as aug- 
mented and raised up from time to time, they 
have caused the loss of this precious mud into 
the rivers, into the sea, and elsewhere, whilst 
their lands were sinking down each day more 
and more. Yes, it is already so much so that 
they must now turn the water several leagues 
distant, by a double play of windmills, to 
carry it up to the river as to a garret, when in 
former times the country was drying itself 
with water gates. 

Although the system of embankments is 
still maintained, and though there are differ- 
ent reasons which may still compel their 
existence, it is, and it remains still, a danger- 
ous system, and I prefer much more your sys- 
tem of colmates. But what to do now? It 
is too late. 

I send you herewith a part of what I prom- 
ised you, and in return, | recommend myself, 
and hope to receive, from time to time, such 
good advices like those you have given me. 

Accept, sir, my sincere regards. 

W. A. SHOLTEN, 





Our friend, Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has made a re- 
port upon the subject of Artesian Wells, 
with direct reference to a new and very 
extraordinary one retently opened in 
Louisville, Kentucky, by the Messrs. 
Dupont, which reaches to the depth of 
2,086 feet, discharges a jet of water to 
the height of 170 feet, and has a flow 
of 330,000 gallons every day. The 
water is ascertained to have the most 
valuable mineral properties, and may be 
used as a remedial agent in diseases of 
the stomach, liver, kidneys, in scrofu- 
lous affections, ete. Dr. Smith gives a 
brief account of several other wells, to 
wit, the one at Paris, and those in Bava- 
ria, Artois, in Charleston, 8. C., St. 
Louis, and Lafayette, Indiana. In ana- 
lytical chemistry, Dr. S. has few equals. 

Tue address of J. P. Holcombe before 
the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
of which he sends us a copy, discusses, 
with many new lights, the right of the 
State to institute slavery. He considers 
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the question as one of natural law, and 
exhibits erudition and rhetoric. What 
he says in relation to the South and the 
Union is very beautiful : 

* Mutual self-respect is the only term 
of association upon which either indi- 
viduals or societies can or ought to live 
together. How long could our Union 
endure, if it was to be preserved by sub- 
mission to a fixed policy of injustice, 
and acquiescence under an accumulating 
burthen of reproach! We are willing 
to give much for union. We will give 
territory for it ; the broad acres we have 
already surrendered would make an em- 
|pire. We will give blood for it; we 
ave shed it freely upon every field of 
our country’s danger and renown. We 
will give love for it; the confiding, the 
forgiving, the overflowing love of 
brothers and freemen. But much as 
we value it, we will not purchase it at 
the price of liberty or character.” 

‘A union of suspicion, aversion, in- 
justice, in which we would be banned 
not blessed, outlawed not protected, 
whether by faction under the forms of 
law or revolution over them I care not, 
has no charms for me. The Union I 
love, is that which our fathers formed ; 
a Union which, when it took its place 
upon the majestic theatre of history, 
consecrated by the benedictions of pa- 
triots and freemen, and covered all over 
with images of fame, was a fellowship 
of equal and fraternal States; a Union 
which was established not only as a 
bond of strength, but as a pledge of 
justice and a sacrament of affection ; a 
Union which was intended, like the 
arch of the heavens, to embrace, within 
the span of its beneficent influence, all 
interests and sections, and to rest op- 
pressively or unequally upon none.” 














Some kind friend at St. Louis calls 
our attention to a passage in the article 
which appeared in our January number, 
entitled ‘‘ Slavery—The Bible and the 
Three Thousand Parsons,” reflecting 
upon some of the doctrines and practices 
of the Roman Church. We need scarce- 
ly say to our friend that an editor can- 
not be held responsible for the views of 
his contributors without trammeling that 
freedom of discussion, which is the very 
touchstone of all truth. In an impar- 
tial and neutral position, it is our part 
as frequently to receive the complaints 
of Protestants as of Catholics. We 
said in the February number, page 173, 
“Tt is our delight to set forth the vir- 


8 
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tues of those of every faith, who illus- 
trate, in their daily walks and avoca- 
tions, Chris:ian life, whether viewed 
from a Catholic or Protestant stand- 
point,” and we repeat it here. 





We acknowledged once before the 
receipt of Dr. Gibbe’s report on the 
“ Births, Marriages, and Deaths of 
South Carolina” in 1857. The tables 
are carefully arranged, and the facts are 
being better collected every year. The 
whole number of births recorded in 1857 
was 18.920; of deaths, 11,687; of mar- 
riages, 1,589. The average fruitfulress 
of the slave population of the State is 
about double that of the white, and is 
15 per cent. above that of the blacks of 
Kentucky, and 18 per cent. above those 
of Connecticut : 

“Tt appears,” says the Registrar, 
“that in spite of the removal from our 
State, in the last few years, of a large 
number of slaves, the black population 
must have increased in a much higher 
ratio than the white, in our own State, 
or the black in Kentucky, on account 
of their greater adaptation to our climate, 
&c. Such being the case, of course the 
returns of slaves would be larger, and 
would indicate both a higher mortality 
and greater fruitfulness, the calculations 
being made by the ewumeration of the 
population which was made seven years 
since.” 





We are happy to find so many evi- 
dences of prosperity in the “ Southern 
Citizen,” edited by John Mitchel, and 
now transferred from Knoxville, Ten., 
to the national capital. The terms are 
bat $2 per annum. The Citizen is a 
bold, fearless, and determined advocate 
of everything Southern—institutions, 
policy, society, law, politics, and politi- 
eal rights ! 

Aworusr Worlds Exhibition of Art 
and Industry is proposed for London in 
1861. We offer a hearty God speed to 
the movement. The incalculable bene- 
fits conferred upon the world by this 
and similar exhibitions in Europe and 
in our own country, should recommend 
them to the heart of every philanthro- 
pist, Let ws of the United States enter 
with more zest into the plans of this 
exhibition than we did in 1851. We 
are yet too constrained by our swad- 
diing clothes to vie with the Old World in 
the influence and power and success of 
such exhibitions. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Art, Manufactures, 
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and Commerce, in London, have adopted 
the following resolutions : 

1. That the institution of decennial 
exhibitions in London for the purpose 
of showing the progress made in indus- 
try and art, during cach period of ten 
years, would tend greatly to the “ en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce.” 

2. That the first of these exhibitions 
ought not to be a repetition of the ex- 
hibition of 1851, which must be con- 
sidered an exceptional event, but should 
be an exhibition of works selected for 
excellence, illustrating especially the 
progress of industry and art, and ar- 
ranged according to classes, and not 
countries, and that it should compre- 
hend music and also painting, which 
was excluded in 1851. 

3. That foreigners should be invited 
to exhibit on the same conditions as 
British exhibitors. 





Tanks to the Board of Directors for 
the first annual report of the Mercantile 
Library Association of New-Orleans. 
The number of volumes in the library 
at present is 3,485. The number of 
newspapers and periodicals taken is, 
foreign 35, domestic 50—total, 85. This 
Association, which is of recent date 
among us, and appeals most loudly for 
the encouragement and support of the 
mercantile community of New-Orleans, 
gives evidence of great vitality. Shall 
New-Orleans be the only large city in 
America which does not liberally sup- 
port an association of this kind, and 
will the appeal be made in vain to her 
citizens? In New-York, in Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and’Charleston, the 
mereantile associations have long ex- 
isted and prospered. It will be so 
among us, too, when we perform our 
whole duty. During the last year lee- 
tures were delivered before the Associa- 
tion by Dr. Brownlow, John Mitchel, 
Dr. Matar, the Rev. Dr. Bolles, and 
Dr. Palmer. 





Tue death of the great historian, 
Prescott, is an event te be deplored 
by the literary world. His historical 
labors have placed him in the same 
rank with Thucydides and Tacitus, Gib- 
bon and Hume. In 1838 appeared his 
great work upon Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, which was followed, in 1843, by the 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, in 
1847 by the Conquest of Peru, in 1856 
by the History of Philip the Second of 
Spain, which is still unfinished, three 
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volumes only having appeared. In or- 
der to chow the difficalties through 
which this great man struggled in 
climbing the path way of fame, and as an 
incentive to the rising generation, we 
give this letter, which was written 
several years since by him to a friend : 


I suppose you are aware that, when in col- 
lege, L received an injury in one eye which 
deprived me of the use of it for reading and 
writing. An injudicious use of the other eye, 
on which the burden of my studies was now 
wholly thrown, brought on a rheumatic in- 
flammation which deprived me entirely of 

ight for some weeks. When this was restored, 
fi eye remained in too irritable a state to be 
employed in reading for several years. I con- 
sequently abandoned the study of the law, 
upon which I had entered; and, as a man 
must find something to do, I determined to 
devote myself to letters, in which independent 
career I could regulate my own hours with 
reference to what my sight might enable me 
to accomplish. 

I had early conceived a strong passion for 
historical writing, to which, perhaps, the 
reading of Gibbson’s autobiography contribu- 
ted not a little. I proposed to make myself an 
historian in the best sense of the term, and 
hoped to produce something which posterity 
would not willingly let die In a memoran- 
dum book, as far back as the year 1819, I find 
the desire intimated ; and I proposed to devote 
ten years of my life to the study of ancient 
and modern literature—chiefly the latter— 
and to give ten years more to some historical 
work. I have had the good fortune to accom- 

lish this design pretty nearly within the 
Fimits assigned. In the Christmas of 1837 my 
first work, the “History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” was given to the public. 

During my preliminary studies in the field 
of general literature, my eyes gradually ac- 
quired so much strength that I was enabled to 
use them many hours of the day. The result 
of my studies at this time I was in the habit 
of giving in the form of essays in public jour- 
nals, chiefly in the North American, from 
which a number—quite#large enough—have 
been transferred to a separate volume of Mis- 
cellanies. Having settled on a subject fora 
particular history, I lost no time in collecting 
the materials, for which I had peculiar advan- 
tages. But, just before these materials arrived 
my eye had experienced so severe a strain that 
Tenjoyed no use of it again for reading for 
several years. It has, indeed, neversince fully 
recovered its strength, nor have I ever ven- 
tured to use it again by candlelight. I well 5 
remember the blank despair which I felt when 
my literary treasures arrived from Spain, and 
I saw the mine of wealth lying around me 
which I was forbidden to explore I deter- 
mined to see what could be done with the eyes 
of another. I remembered that Johnson had 
said, in reference to Milton, that the great 
poet had abandoned his projected history of 
England, finding it scarcely possible for aman 
without eyes to pursue an historical work, re- 
quiring reference to various authorities. The 
remark piqued me to make an attempt. 

I obtained the services of a reader who knew 
no language but his own. I taught him to 
pronounce the Castilian in a manner suited, I 
suspect, much more to my ear than to that ofa 
Spaniard ; and we began our wearisome jour- 
ney through Mariana’s noble history. I can- 
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not even now call to mind without a smile 
the tedious hours in which, seated under some 
old trees in my country residence, we pursued 
our slow and melancholy way over pages 
which afforded no glimmering of light to him, 
and from which the light came dimly stra 
gling to me through a half intelligible voca 
ulary. Bui, in a few weeks, the light became 
stronger, and I was cheered by the conscious- 
ness of my own improvement; and when we 
had teiled our way through seven quartos, I 
found I could understand the book when read 
about two thirds as fast as ordinary English. 
My reader's office required the more patience ; 
he had not even this result to cheer him in 
his labor. 

I vow felt that the great difficulty could be 
overcome; and I obtained the services of a 
reader whose acquaintance with modern and 
ancient tongues supplied, so far as it could be 
supplied, the deficiency of eyesight on my part. 
But, though in this way I could examine vari- 
ous authorities, it was not easy to arrange in 
my mind the results of my reading, drawn 
from different and often contradictory ac- 
counts. To do this I dictated copious notes 
as Lwent along; and when I had read enough 
for a chapter—from thirty to forty and some- 
times fifty pages in length—I had a mass of 
memoranda in my own language, which would 
easily bring before me at one view the fruitsof 
my researches. These notes were carefully 
read to me; and while my recent studies were 
fresh in my recollection, I ran over the whole 
of my intended chapter.in my mind. This 
process I repeated at least half a dozen times, 
so that when I finally put my pen to paper it 
ran off pretty glibly, for it was an effort of 
memory rather than creation. This method 
had the advantage of saving me from the per- 
plexity of frequently referring to the scattered 
passages in the originals, and it enabled me to 
make the corrections in my own mind which 
are usually made in the manuscript, and which 
with my mode of writin $ Ishkall explain— 
would have much embarrassed me. Yet I 
must admit that this method of composition, 
when the chapter was very long, was somewhat 
toc heavy astrain on the memory to be alto- 
gether recommended. 

Writing presented me a difficulty even 

ater than reading. . Thierry, the famous 
lind historian of the Norman Conquest, ad- 
vised me to cultivate dictation; but I have 
usually preferred a substitute that I found in 
a writing case made for the blind, which I pro- 
cured in London forty years since. It is a 
simple apparatus, often described by me for the 
benefit see enn whose vision is imperfect. It 
consists of aframe of the size of ashcet of pa- 
per, traversed by brass wires as many as lines 
are wanted on the page, and with a sheet of 
carbonated paper, such as is used for gettin, 
duplicates, pasted on the reverse side. Wit 
an ivory or agate stylus the writer traces his 
characters between the wires on the carbona- 
ted sheet, making indelible marks, which he 
cannot see,on the white page below. This 
treadmill operation has its defects; and I have 
repeatedly supposed I had accomplished a good 


page, and was proceeding in all the glow of 
composition to goahead, whenI found I had 
forgotten to insert a sheet of my waiting paper 
below, that my labor had been all thrown 


away, and that the leaf looked as blank. as 
myself. Notwithstanding these and other 
whimsical distresses of the kind, I have found 
my writing case my best friend in my lonely 
hours, and with it have written nearly ull that 
Ihave sent into the world the last forty years 
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The manuscript thus written and deciphered 
~—for it was in the nature of hieroglyphics— 
by my secretary, was then read to me for cor- 
rection, and copied off in a fair hand for the 
printer. All this, it may be thought, was 
rather a slow process, requiring the virtue of 
patience in all the parties concerned. But in 
time my eyes improved again. Before I had 
finished “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” I could use 
them some hours every day. And thus the 
have continued till within a few years, though 
subject to occasional interruptions, sometimes 
of weeks and sometimes of months, when I 
could not look ata book. And this circum- 
stance as well as habit, second nature, has led 
me to adhere still te my early method of com- 
position. Of late years I have suffered not so 
much from inability of the eye as dimness of 
the vision, and the warning comes that the 
time is not far distant when I must rely exclu- 
sively on the eyes of another for the prosecu- 
tion of my studies. Perhaps it should be re- 
evived as a warning that it is time to close 
them altogether. 


By the Message of the Governor of 
Louisiana, Hon ie C. Wickliff, we learn 
that the estimated expenditures of this 
State for the next year, for the General 
Fund, are for 


Salaries of State officers............ $158,000 
Deductions and commissions to Col- 
lectors of Taxes, 1858-59........ 100,000 
Expenses of the General Assembly.. 90,000 
Interest on the various State bonds.. 95,000 
Petnting.. ...cscc.... cect “dgciecss § SBSGO 
Charity Hospital, Insane, and Deaf 
and Dumb Asylums............. 60,000 
Charitable Institutions.............. 21,000 
Fe ET TR beee ees 35,000 
Publishing Decisions of the Supreme 
te Peer rerre sae tT eee 5,000 
Refunded to owners of slaves con- 
victed of criminal offences...... 10,000 
$612,000 
Outstanding warrants.............+- 134,000 


$746,000 

The State has been very liberal in her 

aid to railroads, as will appear by the 
following : 


Opelousas Road......++++seseessees $621,000 
Jackson Road ..........eceee seccces 884,000 
Vi ksburg Road...........-..e0se0- 174,000 
Baton Rouge Road.......-......-..- 56,000 

BORE nets cccccdesscecdscsssed $1,735,000 


Estimate filed in the Auditor's Office of Bonds 
required for the year 1859. 
By the New-Orleans, Opelousas and 
Great Western Railroad Compa- 


mys GO DewES. b66605 scesersces... $50,000 
By the New-Orleans, Jackson, and 
Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, 175 bonds................ 175,000 
By the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and 
Texas Railroad Company, 123 
Riess ctbdends <080.' bienie 123,000 
By the Baton Rouge, Grosse Tete, 
and Opelousas Railroad Com- 
pany, 40 bonds.........-..+-... 40.000 
Total estimates, 388 bonds ... $388,000 


By the report of the State Engineer 
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of Louisiana, it seems that the State 
owns and employs, in its Internal Im- 
provement department, three snag-boats, 
two dredge-boats, and about one hun- 
dred slaves. The expenditures of the 
Department last year, were : 
Salary of State Engineer, and In- 
cidental Expenses of his office, 


$13,010 96 
Expenses of Internal Improve- 





ment Service ................. 19,719 61 
Vacherie Road. .................. 1.250 00 
Dredge-boat, D. A. Randall........ 4,716 68 
Improvement of Calcasieu........ 8,000 00 
Locks on the Teche, (Act of 1858). 2,147 16 
Improvement of Atchafalaya and 

ite trifutaries ............... 300 00 
Road from Grosse Tete to Atchafa- 

MEM puss .s00.. seqpueeuwead ; 300 00 
Dredge-boat for Lafourche, (Act of 

, TTR: | es: 12,516 15 

tee, CAFR 6 cand cued $54,960 46 


The engineer, Mr. Herbert, recom- 
mends a thorough survey of the Missis- 
sippi from the northern line of the State, 
to the Gulf, and that a full record be 
made, from year to year, of all of the 
facts and phenomena. In regard to 
Red River, he says : 


“ The Red River would require a large 


force of hands and boats to remove its 


daily recurring obstructions. It is the 
most changeable stream known in the 
United States; and with every change 
brought on, either naturally or artifi- 
cially, there occurs new and increased 
labors of improvement. If a history of 
the river could be obtained, for one hun- 
dred years back, it would be seen that 
I am correct in calling it a changeable 
stream. The great raft has been known 
to exist at Natchitoches. By natural 
and artificial cau@es its lower end has 
gradually been broken away, while its 
upper end has accumulated up stream. 
In this way the raft has, as it were, 
traveled up to its present position. Dur- 
ing this time, lands once overflowed 
have become dry, and lands once dry 
have become lakes. For it must be ap- 
parent that the raft has been constantly 
acting as a dam to the waters at its 
different points. The present Com- 
missioner of the Third Swamp Land 
District, is correct in his opinion, that 
some of our present Northern lakes were 
not lakes at all, at one time; and that 
they will cease to be so when the raft 
is removed, or works its way up the 
stream into Texas. The great o»ject is 
to remove the raft. I again insist that 
this work legitimately claims assistance 
from the General Government ; but at 
the same time, I am pleased to see that 
there is a probability that something 
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shall be done under the auspices of a 
company, chartered by the States inter- 
ested.” 


Mr. Hamitron, Superintendent of 
Public Education, of Louisiana, states 
the amount expended for Schools in the 
past year, at $303,324 34. The num- 
ber of educable children in the State is 
underrated at 76,508. It is recom- 
mended that $100,000, per annum, be 
applied to the support of Normal 
Schools. Inthe four districts consti- 
tuting New-Orleans, the number of 
schools is forty-one, of pupils 16,392 ; 
amount received for Public School 
Funds, $231,473. 


The reports of the Pari<h Treasurers (says 
the Bulletin) appended to the Superintendent’s 
report, confirm everything that we have ever 
said as to the worthless character of our pres- 
ent Public School system. In some parishes 
no election for school directors, it appears, has 
taken place. In almost all others, the com- 
plaints of neglect, inefficiency, and apathy, 
abound. We quote a few sentences as ex- 
amples: ; 

Parish of Calcasieu.—‘ The Directors of 
every District have failed to make any report 
to me.” 

De Soto.—** Strictly speaking, there are very 
few Public Schools in this parish. The Direc- 
tors of only four Districts reported.” 

Franklin.—* No election for Directors has 
been held. Our Public School system does not 
work well.” 

Rapides.—* The condition of the Schools is 
not encouraging. They are not well organi- 
zed, nor can they ever be under the present 
system.” 

Natchitoches —“I find much to disapprove 
of in the sheer indifference and negligence 
manifested by the immediate supervisers of 
this important trust, the Directors of the sey- 
eral School Districts. The fand is amply suf- 
ficient, if properly applied.” 

Union.—‘** 1 have not Teceived a single re- 
port from the different School Directors. Our 
schools are not in a flattering condition. Di- 
rectors take little or no interest in them.” 

Ascension —“ The character and condition 
ef the Free Public Schools have not improved 
since the last report.” 

Winn.—“T have not been furnished with a 
single report from any district in the parish. 
The School Law, as carried out here, is all a 
humbug.” 

Avoyelles—“‘The Directors have made no 
statement.” 

St. Martin.—‘No favorable change hap- 
pened since last report.” 

Tensas.—“‘1 can only reiterate the defects 
of the present School system, mentioned in 
my last report. Net one really Public 
School.” 

Terrebonne.—‘“ The system of District Di- 
rectors is a clumsy, impracticable, and useless 
arrangement. The Directors are frequently 
incompetent and illiterate; they are always 
elected without regard te their qualifications 
—and when a proper person is chosen it is 

the result of a lacky accident!” 


rel 
wind to on to the end of the chapter. Is it 
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not a beautiful, creditable, useful state of 
ae Said we not well that the system 
requires, urgently requires, a thorough re- 
modeling ? 





Tue assessment rolls of Louisiana 
have been increased very greatly, and 
now show an gate amount of 
$378,911,904. he taxation on this 
amount, at 16% per cent., would be 
$1,398,349, to which is to be added 
the mill tax for schools and the railroad 
tax. The taxable property of New- 
Orleans is fixed at $98,256,720. Total 
debt of the State, $10,701,641, of which 
the amount of $6,322,551 is for the 
property banks which pay the interest, 
and the principal is also secured. 
There are 6,014,064 acres of uncultiva- 
ted land in the State. The improved 
land is : 

Product. 

407,418 bal. 
12,094,069 bus. 
58,249 h.sug. 
95,421 b. mo. 
21,147 b.rice. 


In cotton. 750,266 ac’s. 
In corn... 627,044 


In cane... 215,305 .. ; 


In rice... 4,905 .. 


1,597,520 .. 


The Cotton Crop of the State was as 
follows : 


1857. 1856. 

PaRisuEs. Bales. Bales. 
Assumption.... 159 + 225 
Ascension........... 808 222 
Avoyelles....... ooo. 9,220 12,699 
Re are 6,421 6,879 
ES SPE eeoe 19,175 1,6882 
cat aia sac epee 17,695 14,268 
rer 108 96 
a 3,048 3,402 
a ree 84,009 62,995 
Catahoula......... 15,731 25,180 
Claiborne. ... .... ++. 10,170 5,940 
Coneordia............ 89,112 52,068 
oo are --. 11,299 11,768 
East Baton Rouge.... 5,019 4,828 
Rast Feliciana........ 14,461 14,900 
Franklin............. 7,520 6,066 
DS in ha «ptm o-0,0 532 ~=«-:11,185 
Jackson....... . 8481 6,646 
Lafayette......5..... — 3,796 
Livingston .... ..... 669 509 
OS St eee 40,867 48,423 
Morehouse.... ...... 11,771 8,468 
Natehitoches .. ..... 21,447 18,277 
pS eee 11,147 8,696 
Pointe Coupee........ 10,914 14,056 
Rapides,............. 21,858 26,846 
ROT eae 2,128 2,364 
St. Helena...... cite: 200) meee 
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1857. 1856. White. Slave. Free cold 
PARISHES. Bales. Bales, | Bossier. .....-.- 3,646...... 7,195...... Il 
‘ iborne....... ' Sp 6,528 ...... 6 
St. Martin........... 543 2,750 Biemville opie: 6208 oe 3,967...... 3 
St. Tammany........ 187 8 aroma hoes Seeks —- ines. nt uuséve 2 
i . 49,980 65,200) Union..... .... 7,102... 4,toa...... 
Terrebonne.....-.-..- 120 168) Qunchitan. 2002 S218... 400B.cwsc) 8 
SRE winks sagen sees « 8,629 6,828 | Caldwell........ 2607 ...... 1,830..,... — 
Vermilion ......---. 91 298 | Franklim........ 2,454 ..... 2A92....5. _ 
Washington.... ..... 1,426 794 : A 
West Baton Rouge.... 1,199 1,019] In the New Orleans Charity Hospital 
West Feliciana....... 18,167 17,986 | 11,337 patients were admitted during 
RRL, nctinge . 1,019 940 | the year, of whom 2,290 died. Disburse- 
ments for the year, $70,846. In addi- 
ee are 407,018 461,422) tion to the tax on passengers, theatres, 
‘ : E S ves balls, and concerts, now subjected to 
Quantity of Cotton raised in Louisiana : | the uses of the Hospital, an appropria- 
In 1855.............. bales 868,077 | tion of $40,000 from the State will be 
BE Bas <6 dite + Onan “ 461,422 | required the coming year. 
Rs cits ae oP cet “« 407,018 The increasing development and re- 


In 1858, not all ginned and baled this | sults of the New-Orleans Water Works, 

27th January. as shown by the receipts of this Com- 
~———" | pany, are seen in the following statis- 
tics of revenues : 














Mvcu diseussion has been elicited in | 
regard to the true population of New- Ai a = 4 = appear = moe 
Orleans, growing out of the imperfec- | j339........ 27,988 1850......0+.. 89,819 
tions of recent enumerations. At the | 1840........... $4,622 1851.......... 93 251 
time of preparing this note, the final | 1842... ..---.- 44,927 1852.......... 101,989 
2 t | t I . j The eee 49,944 1858....-..... 110,000 
report has not been made. © POPU | 1843...006.005 5 49,706 1854.......... 111,555 
lation of the other parishes of the State | 1844... ....... §6,09% 1855. ....+... 115,935 
is thus given from the returns for oo. tees eeeeeee rye om be eeen eens ——_ 
ne r. ‘i. ey ‘ | 1546 .....ceeees . Wh cweeeveee 26, 
eroee We shall give New-Orleans | y9¢7/°11°7°27"° 70,685 1858........-. 128,803 
White. Slave. Free eol’d. $681,571 sar 571 
Jefferson... ...... 9,012...... 4,376....4: 466 Pinon oe 
St. Charles ..... 883...... 3,760..... 129} $1,622,414 
St. J. Baptist.... 2,777...... 4,206 ..... 820 | ; 
St. James. ...... 3,426...... 7,968..... TI 
oe eesaive — sever 1 <ie'al 2s | Tue Report of the Board of Health of 
ssumption..... 6,869 ..... 7068... a6 as : 
Lafourche. ... 1,S12...... 6.144..... 35 | New Orleans, prepared by the Presi- 
Terrebonne. .... 4,499 ..... 5,768...... 146 | dent, Dr. A. Taxson, is a very able and 
St. Mary jxbtnad 4,021... 12,009 aeabs 513 lucid document. : 
St. Martin....... 6.399...... 8.221...... 815; ‘Phe total number of deaths in the 
Avoyelles. ...... 5,495...... G.458.....- 127 | _; fN Ort fi h . 
Catahoula...... 4,851...... 5,468...... 47 | city of New-Orleans for the year ending 
Carroll.......... 3,031 ..... 11,080 ..... 5 | Dec. 31, 1858, was 11,710, distributed 
Madgison........ 1208 ..... 9,863 ...... — | thus: January 448: Februar 362: 
O06 doscees 256.... .18,986...... , , ~f, y - 
Gonepdia..-.... 1384....."1108....-- 11 | March, 618; April, 482; May, 576; 
Pt. Coupee...... 3,659 ..... 11,008...... 742 | June, 531; July, 813; August, 1826; 
W. Peliciana.... 1,985...... 10,450...... 68 | September, 3,069 ; October, 1,775; No- 
E Feliciana..... 3,913...... 9,668 ..... 46 vember, 834; December, 476. 
St. Helena...... ng ETE, 8 : . 
Wa. hington..... 2.910...... 1,553...... 10| The most remarkable mortality for this 
St. Tammany.... — ...... — .... —| year was among children ; under five 
Livingston ..... 3,998...... BET ncs ssc 7 years of age, the number of deaths was 
E. Baton Rouge. 6,831...... 8,060. .... 429 near! 3.000 The number of youn 
W. Baton Rouge. 1,900...... 4,932...... 14s | MERE See ae 
Iberville......+. 5.538......20,607...... 205 | men between 20 and 30 who died also 
+ = teen nog sa or eee awe saws Pa reached about 3,000. The season was 
- afayette...... 50S eee IBS. wenn , i 
@alcasieu.... .. 3,457...... 1,069....-. 353 | 0Ne: however, of great fatality. By 
Bt. Landry...... 11/969..." 12236..°... 1,596 | Yellow fever : 
Rapides......... 7,242 bide’ pk Ae BO6 | Fume viccccee cae 2 September.......2204 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


1,411 of Germany, 677 of France, 214 
of England, 114 of Prussia, 66 of Spain, 
76 of Switzerland, 50 of Scotland, and 
less than 50 of any other country. The 
nativity of 1,278 is not stated. 

Of the deceased, 766 were negroes 
and 352 mulattoes. The slaves num- 
bered 645, and the free negroes 475. 
»-In sex, 7,675 were males, and 4,035 
females. The adalts numbered 17,133; 
the children 4,557. 


Tue vast amounts which have been 
expended in deepening the outlets of the 
Mississippi, have been so much thrown 
into the sea, without any practical ben- 
efit, and at present things are in the 
most deplorable condition, demanding, 
loudly, immediate amelioration. Ships 
are now lying on the bar, which have 
been there for nearly three months.— 
Several years since, we published the 
memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New-Orleans upon this subject, so 
vital to her interests, accompanied with 
a chart of the mouth of the river, show- 
ing, also, the number of vessels then de- 
tained, and the vast loss incurred by 
their owners and shippers. (See this 
paper, in our industrial Resources, vol. 
li.) The Crescent, of a recent date, 
gives the names, freight, and tonnage 
of a fleet of vessels on the bar, and re- 
marks : 

“ Here are twenty-nine of some of the finest 





vessels afloat, sticking in the mud, with car- 
oes amounting to 62,000 bales of cotton, 1,772 
ogsheads of tobacco, 2,199 hogsheads of su- 
gar, 2.378 barrels of molasses, and articles not 
enumerated, and casting up in value exceed- | 
ing six millions of dollars. For thirty thou- 
sand dollars per year judicially expended, this 
channel can be opened one year with another. 
There is also detained outside of the bar, 
twenty vessels inward bound, many with val- 
uable cargoes—in fact, there are over ten mil- 
lions of dollars of property now jeoparded.— 
Our citizens thought that the large appropria- 
tion of $300,000 would, at least, prove of some 
little advantage to our neglected city. Fifty 
sail of vessels will now be detained at our le- 
vee awaiting a change in the channei, as it is 
folly for a ship to proceed, or attempt to pro- 
ceed to sea under present circumstances. The 
ship Frank Pierce cleared on the 9th of De- 
cember, and ought to have been in Liverpool 
before this time. The ship Malabar, for Boa- 
ton, cleared on the 31st of December. There 
are other great and important considerations 
involved. Exchange has been drawn against 
the cargoes, which, with ships’ disbursements, 
drafts are on the way hither for payment, and 
we might bring forward a column of annoy- 
ances and injuries to the trade of our city and 
commerce. Northern and Eastern shipowners 
will suffer with us. and it behooves them to 
apply through their immediate Representa- 
tives, with our own delegation in Congress, 





for relief.” 
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Tue following works were received at 
the Washington City office of the Re- 
viEw, since our last issue, and when 
they have reached us, will be noted 
fully. Willnot publishers send through 
the New- Orleans booksellers such works 
as are intended for us? 

Our book notices, next month, will 
include all that have been received 
since the removal of the main office to 
New-Orleans : 

1. What Will He Do With It? by Pisis- 

TRATUS CAxTON. 

2. Sylvan Holt's Daughter: by Hotms 
EE, 
8. Self-Made Men: by Cuartes C. B. 

Sry movr. 

4. Frederick the Great, 2d vol: by 

T’somas CARLYLE. 

5. The Ministry of Life: by Marta 

Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 

6. The Land and The Book: or The 

Holy Land: by W. M. Tuompson, 

D. D 


7. Terence and Phedrus, literally trane- 
lated: by Henny Tuomas River, 
B. A. 





[= We remind our subscribers very 
gently, thatinthe general prosperity of 
the South and West, we hope to share 
during the season which is now upon 
us, in the way of a very large increase 
in our subscription list, andin the way 
of payments for past and current in- 
debtedness, which we hope will be 
prompt and liberal. Payments may be 
made through agents or by mail to Mr. 
Steuckrath, or at the office in New-Or- 
leans in person, or through commission 
merchants. 

In the last year our subscription list 
has increased to the extent of one third. 
With the active aid of friends, we hope, 
by the first of January next, it will have 
doubled. 

We can supply numbers and volumes, 
and also require certain numbers, as 
will be seen in the February No., page 
238. 


t= Several typographical errors es- 
caped attention in the article by the 
Editor, for the February No, entitled 
“Bishop Capers and the Methodist 
Church.” 


{>> In our advertising pages appears the 
card of W. T. Walters & Co., of Baltimore, 
one of the largest importing houses at the 
South of foreign wines, brandies, etc. 








PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Protected Solution of Lrotoxide of Fron, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, so wel! authenticated, and 
of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 
extensive, because many diseases, apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a cure, is precisely 
that which has so often baffled the highest order of medical skill. The 
. facts are tangible, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 

es the Syrup incontrovertible. 
The oll Syrup, by its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup, cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the comraunity, 
and of the highest respectability. 








CARD. 

The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience, as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence an¢ 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipieny 
Diseaves of the Lungs and Bronchial Passages, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia 
&ec. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who have 
witnessed them, and have volunteered their ‘testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS C. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 

8. H. KENDALL, M. D,, JAMES C. DUNN, 

SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Tron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 


tion, has been deemed impossible. 
In the Peruvian Syrup. this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNOWN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 


Materia Medica. 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
16 Boylston-Street, Boston, Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 


—__- 4+<-p> --—— 


N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ALSO, 
REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Feb-ly 
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We would introduce to your notice a 


Aoller Gin, for Short Staple Cotton, 


A machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar 
construction, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed 
in the Roller tangentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points 
with broad backs, and “are so elose together that nothing but Cotton can be 
secreted between them, leaving the Seeds and Trash upon the surface, and the 
Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the Roller, sharpens them. In 
connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight-edge,” which 
acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby 
STRAIGHTENING THE FIBRE, preventing atrocrruer the Napping of the 
Cotton, and in no manner shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from 
the Roller with the Brush, and thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. 
The machine is simple in its construction, having but two motions, the “ Roller” 
and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of order, nor to take fire, as the 
Saw Gin, and oceupies much less space, and requires less power than a Saw 
Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint in two 
hours, occupies a space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven 
with three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin is, that it takes 
the eotton from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin 
sheet, as it passes beyond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the 
Cotton in a superior manner, whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is 
earried upon the top of it, dividing the two at that point, and following a 
Curved Iron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, forming a Roll of about 
eight inches diameter ; the Seeds, Bolls, and Trash, being retained in the Breast 
by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Iron or Shell is capable of being adjusted 
so as to press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as may be desired. 
Anything can be placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Bolls, 
&c., as the Roller receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects 
ALL extraneous matter. This is a novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly 
adapts it to the wants of large planters who are short-handed, and gather their 
Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 1 to 1} cents per 
pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
For further information, apply to 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 


sep-ly 











EASTWICK BROTHERS, 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No. 221 Vine-street, Philadelphia. 


{> Manufacturers of Double Re‘ined Loaf, Hard Crushed, Coarse and Fine Pulverized, Soft 
Crushed Sugars, and Steam Refined Syrup. apl-ly 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, g¢., $¢+ 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 


a> We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zinc Painta. 

At our Steam Paint Miil, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Paints, 
and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


>> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purchaser. 














Barrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 
HAYWARD, BARTLETT & CO., LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 
Founders & Manufacturers a oe 


~ . . s 
Of Iron Fronts, Verandas, Balconies, Railings, c arpetings, oil Cloth 


Building and Ornamental Iron Work gene- MATTINGS, IRISH LINENS, 
rally; with Stoves, Parlor Grates, Ranges, 


Hot Air and Hot Water Furnaces, Apparatus PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
for heating with steam or hot water. 219 KING STREET, 
Public or private buildings furnished to or- | Charles abet 





Cuariestoy, 8. C. 
ap 


der. Orders received at 24 Light-street, Bal- | waiter Lambert. 
timore, Md. ap |Samer 8. Howell, 


A. G. HARRISON, 


DEALER IN 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, &c. 


No. 123 Sycamore-street, 








Pererssora, Va. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS, 


SELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG, 


With his newly invented Paten} Elastic Joint (Selpho’s last and best improve- 
ment), by means of which the foot accommodates itself to uneven ground, 
clocely imitating the side motion of the natural ankle joint, and affording great 
ease to the wearer. Patented May. 1856 and 1857. 

Also. Selpho’s ARTIFICIAL HAND; a new and usefal substitute for a lost 
Hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &e. 

WM SELPHO, 
nov-ly 516 Broadway, New-York. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


oct-ly §20 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 












































REESE'S “MANIPULATED,” 


OR, 


“Phospho-Leruvian Guang.” 


INTRODUCED AND SUCCESSFULLY USED SINCE 1856. 


ANALYSIS.—AMMONIA, 8 PER CENT., PHOSPHATE 
LIME, 45 TO 50 PER CENT. 





SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


PEEBLES & WHITE, Petersburg, Va. } POMEROY & MARSHALL, Mobile, Ala. 
WM. A. MILLER, Lynchburg, Va. ROWLAND & REYNOLDS, Norfolk, Va. 
EDWARD F. SIMPSON, Wash’ton, D.C. } E. T. WINSTON, Richmond, Va. 

KNOX & BROTHER, Alexan Va. iJ. G. WATERS, Laced ea deg D. ¢. 
ROBERT NORFLEET, Tarboro’, N.C. ' DE ROSSET & BROWN, Wilmingt’n N.C. 
BUTLER & BEE, Charleston, 8. C. W. L. J. REID. Cheraw, 8. C. 

AYRES, WINGFIELD & CO., Macon, Ga.; HA AM & SONS, Savannah, Ga. 
LEE & CARTER, Montgomery, Ala. { GUNBY & CO., Columbus, Ga. 


JOHN Ss. REESE, & Co., 
77 South-Street, Baltimore, Md. 
a oe 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


The truth of the theory upon which the ‘ Manipulated, or Phospho- Peruvian Guano’ was 
first prepared and introduced by Jobn 8. Reese, in 1856, has been amply tested and proved by 
the use of the article since that period. There is now no question, as to its entire equality in 
immediate effect, to Peruvian Guano alone; and as to permanent improvement of the soil, it is 
just fifty per cent. superior; because it eommunicates to the soil nearly or quite double the 
quantity of bone Phosphate of lime that ia furnished in an equal weight of Peruvian Guano 
alone. [ence this is self-evident, To maintain and increase the fertility of the soil is of the 
highest importance to the owners of estates and their descendants. Had the former planters 
and farmers of the old States appreciated this to a greater extent, they would have bequeathed 
to their descendants rich and fertile plantations, instead of wornout and exhausted estates. 
We say, this Guano has been used during the past three years, on Cotton. Corn and Tobacco, 
from Delaware to Georgia, and its effects are found equal and superior to Peruvian alone. In 
confirmation of our statement, we will give the best kind of evidence that can be given in such 
acuee. We will exhibit the orders of some of the largest and most accomplished planters and 
farmers, for lots of from five to thirty tons, for two and three successive years. We will exhibit 
the unslicited manuscript letters of some of the first men in the country, confirming our asser- 
tion. We will show that the increased demand for this Guano cannot be accounted for upon 
aoy other hypothesis than its real value. 

But this Guano, (as originally introduced by J. S Reese, and now prepared by the present 
firm of John S. Reese § Co.) is not only equal to Peruvian alone, and superior in permanent 
effect, but it is far more economical, being from $) to $10 per ton less cost; hence the consumer 
of ten, twenty or thirty tons, saves from $100 to $300, and gets more real value. The secret 
is, that in buying Peruvian Guano, the consumer pays for a useless quantity of ammonia, (the 
mo>t costly element,) and gets an inadequate supply of the less expensive, but not less valu- 
able element of Phosphate of Lime 

It is quite probable, from the fact that the value of this Guano depends so much upon the 
fidelity of ts production, that some to whom we are unknown, are deterred from its use by ap- 
prehension that it willbe made inferior. To all such we beg respectfully to say, that the mat- 
ter is of sufficient importance to justify an inquiry, and we will cheerfully furnish any inquirer 
with such reference ag will be satisfactory on this point. 

A small pamphlet, explaining the theory and principles upon which this Guano is based, 
will be mailed free to any address. 

——_ eee —_ -—— 


NOTICES AND CAUTION. 

Althongh the introduction of our Guano was bitterly opposed by the trade, and various 
means resorted to in order to break down our enterprise, yet, since its succe*s has become so 
great, some of our bitterest opponents have become our imitators, and by their praises of what 
they so lately denounced, show how some men’s opinions are contro!led by what they conceive 
to be their interest. It is to be hoped there are but few of this ciass. These imitators not 
only appropriate the name we gave our Guano, but with a degree of temerity rarely attained, 
have the modesty to say. (’) “ None other genuine.” Not only so, they, with the same free- 
dom, resort to our publication to snpply themselveswith matter to recommend their imitations. 

Now we deem it important for the protection of the public and ourselves, to caution them 
against these imitations. First, because the name ‘ Manipulated Guano” may be applied to 
anything. Secondly, because the facility for producing, and the difficulty o Jdiscovering an in- 
ferior combination are so great, that the desire to make trade, by selling at reduced prices, wili 
certainly lead to that result, Such is the disposition also of many to buy “ cheap,’’ that they 
often unwittingly encourage the very frauds they deprecate and bitterly complain of. A 
compensating price must be paid for a reliable and good article. Competition, it is said, is the 
life of trade, and so it is; but in this particular branch, it is easy to see how it may be the 
death of both the trade aud trader. Hence, we caution those who wish to use our Guano, to 
specify in their orders “ Reese’s,” and obtain it from our agents, and observe that our name is 


branded on the bags. 


meoh.—ly %7 SOUTH-STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 











IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
CONSUMPTION, 


AND ALL 


DISKASKES OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT, 


CAN BE 
CURED BY INHALATION, 


Which conveys the remedies to the cavities in the lungs, through the air passages, and coming 
in direct contact with the disease, neutralizes the tubercular matter, allays the cough, causes 
@ free and easy expectoration, heals the lungs, purifies the biood, imparts renewed vitality to 
the nervous system, giving that tone and_energy so indispensable for the restoration of health. 
To be able to state confidently that Con¥imption is curable by inhalation, is to me a source 
of unalloyed pleasure. It is as much under the control of medical treatment as any other 
formidable disease; ninety out of every hundred cases can be cured in the first stages, and 
fifty per cent. in the second; but, in the third stage, it is impossible to save more than five 
per cent., for the Lungs are so cut up by the disease as to bid defiance to medical skill. Even, 
however, in the last stages, Inhalation affords extraordinary relief to the suffering attending 
this fearful scourge, which annually destroys ninety-five thousand persons in the United 
Etates alone; and a correct calculation shows, that of the present population of the earth, 
eighty millions are destined to fill the Consumptive's grave. 

Truly, the quiver of Death has no arrow so fatal as consumption. In all ages it has been 
the great enemy of /ife, for it spares neither age nor sex, but sweeps off alike the brave, the 
beautiful, the graceful, and the gifted. By the help of that Supreme Beingfrom whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, [am enabled to offer to the afflicted a permanent and speedy cure 
for Consumption. The first cause of tubercles is from impure blood, and the immediate effect 
produced by their deposition in the lungs, is to prevent the free admission of air into the air- 
cells, which causes a weakened vitality through the entire system. Then, surely, it is more 
rational to expect greater good from medicines entering the cavities of the Lungs, than from 
those administered through the stomach. The patient will always find the Lungs free, and 
the breathing easy, after inhaling remedies. Thus, inhalation is a local remedy, neverthe- 
less it acts constitutionally, and with more power and certainty than remedies administered 
by the stomach. To prove the powerful and direct influence of this mode of administration, 
chloroform inhaled will entirely destroy sensibility in a few minutes, paralyzing the entire 
nervous system, so that a limb may be amputated without the slightest pain. Inhaling the 
ordinary burning gas will destroy life in a few hours. 

The inhalation of ammonia will rouse the system, when fainting or apparently dead. The 
odor of many of the medicines is perceptible in the skin, a few minutes after being inhaled, 
and may be immediately detected in the blood. A conyincing proof of the constitutional 
effects of inhalation, is the fact that sickness is always produced by breathing foulair. Is 
this not positive evidence that proper remedies, carefully prepared, and judiciously adminis- 
tered through the Lungs, should produce the happiest results? During eighteen years prac- 
tice many thousands, suffering from diseases of the Lungs and Throat, have been under my 
care, and I have effected many remarkable cures, even after the sufferers had been pronounced 
in the last stages, which fully satisfies me that Consumption is no longer a fatal disease. My 
treatment of Consumption is original, and founded on long experience, and a thorough inves- 
tigation. My perfect acquaintance with the nature of tubercles, &c., enables me to distin- 
guish, readily, the various forms of disease that simulate Consumption, and apply,the proper 
remedies—rarely being mistaken, even in a single case. This familiarity, in connection with 
certain pathological and microscopic discoveries, enables me to relieve the Lungs from the 
effects of contracted chests, to enlarge the chest, purify the blood, impart to it renewed vital- 
ity, giving energy and tone to the entire system. 








MEDICINES, with full directions, sent to any part of the United States and Canadas, by 
patients communicating their symptoms by letter. But the cure would be more certain if 
the patient should pay me a visit, which would give an opportunity to examine the Lungs, 
and enable me to prescribe with much greater certainty, and then the cure could be effected 


without my seeing the patient again. 


*,* All letters asking advice must contain a postage-stamp. Address 


GCG. W. GRAHAM, M. D., 
BOX NO. 53, 
Office, 1131 Filbert-street (old No. 109), below Twelfth-street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
jan..lyr 


























Iron Railing and other Ornamental Jron Work. 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON RALTLINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Zamy Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of Ornamental Fron Work, 
At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the United States, 


and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 
The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 


ized to receive orders at our lowest prices. 
THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala. JOHN T. HALL, Jackson, Miss. 
ROBERT FLETCHER, Memphis, Tenn. es, MANLOVE & CO., Vicksburg, Miss. 
WM. H. GOODRICH, Augusta, Geo. E. WOOD, Galveston, Texas, 
WM. H. SALLISBURY, “ ef N. i. KERR, Washington, D. C. 
ROSS CRANE, Athens, “ —_, WRIGHT & SHARPE, Petersburg, Va 
H. H. LINVILLE, Savannah, “ RICH. HARE, Yorkville, 5. C. 
D. B. WOODRUFF, Macon, ed w. 8. ADAMS, Charleston, 
Ly ey & HODGES, Columbus, C. J. ELFORD, Greenville, 
. & RB. B. WOOD, Wilmington, N, C. SMITH & HUGHES, Nashville, um sept-yr 





Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


AMill-Wright, Machinist, and Bury Rill-Stone 
MANUFACTURER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 








PHTLADMLPETA. 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sept-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Kentucky Mustard Manntacturers, 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


AND 


GREAT WESTERN BLACKING MAKERS, 
WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 


STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLITSTREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in every variety of package. Liberal Discount to 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for Mustard Seed. sept-yr 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing Machines. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
OFFICE, 
No. 505 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YTORE. 





“ Your Sewing Machine is perfectly satisfactory, and [ deem it one of the most perfect, as it is 
one of the most useful of all modern inventions. It wag easily learned, has been thoroughly 
tried on all kiuds of fubrigs, coarse and fine, and has not once been out of order, though kept 
in con-tant use. The ease with which the labor has been.performed, the woudertel rapid- 
ity, the excellence and uniformity of the work, are absolutely astonishing. With it one does 
the work of tea without it. Nothing can be better designed for plantation uses, and it is digi- 
cult to conceive how we could do without it. W. Giumore Sims.” 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing Machines is announced in our adver- 
tising columns. Their utility is established beyond question, and at the present prices we sre 
no rea on why they should not be found, as they ought to be, in every household. 8 veral 
varietie- are manufactured, adapted to various purpo-es. So far as pudlic opinion has been form- 
ed and utiered, the preference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and Wilson machine 
for family u-e, and for manufactures in the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and al! the patents of any pretension bave been 
brought fairly inte competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson machine has won the 
highest premium. We may instance the State Fairs of New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois. Wiscon«in, Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, 
and the Fairs in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. At 
the Fair of the St. Louis Mechanical Association, the Examining Committee was composed of 
twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for 
the Wheeler & Wilson machine, the highest and only premium, a Silver Pitcher, valued at 
$75. If these facts do not establish a reputation, we kn »w not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. Aug.-1 year. 





Holloway's Ointment and Pills 
together, form the two great health- 
giving remedies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While the former acts through 
the external orifices as water prene- 
trates the parched soil, the latter pur- 
rifies the blood and renders the phy- 
sical machinery healthy and vigorous 
Sold at the manufactery, No. 80 Maid- 
? en Lane, New-York. And by all Drug- 
gist, at 25 cents, 63 cents, and $1 per 
pot or box. 








EVERMONT RANDALS, @, FRANK GONLEY, 8. 8. SOUTH ALD, ae. 
RANDALS, GONLEYT & Co., 


General Commission Merchants, Forwarding and Produce Brok rs, 


ST. LOULS, MO. 
i i eel 

All kinds of Ea.tern and Southern Merchandise, Machinery, Carriages, and Manu ‘actures 
generally, stored and s.ld to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. Remit- 
tances promptly made. 

Having correspondents in all the principal place« on the Mis:ouri and Mis-issippi Rivers, we 
are prepared to transact bu-ines:; for that sec.ion of the country promptly and safely. 

Ovders for Hemp, Flour, Provisions, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solicited. 

Gunny Bags bought and sold. 

REFERENCES. 

THOS. R. CROCKER, Broadway, New-York. DIX RANLETT & ©O.,. . . New-Orleans. 
J. W. BAOON & CO... . . Philadelphia. R.R.STEIDGER,. . . . . Memphis. 
MAJOKS & WASHINGTON, . Baltimore. HENRY ASHBROOK & CO., St. Lowis. 


Mareb- 1 year. 
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WRIGHT, HUNTER & CO., 


PLUMBERS AND GAS FITTERS, 


SOUTBWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNOT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





traces and Iron, Lift and Force 
As 
| PWPAPS, 
Of su evior qnality, always on hand. 


Hydraulic Rams, 


Of various sizes. 


Lead and Iren Pipes, 


Ofall «izes, for Water, Gas, or Steam. 




















With a fall supply of Plumbers’ 
matericls, always ou hand. 
The Trade and others supplied on 
the most reasonable terms. 
Wittiam Wricat, 
J. C, Hunter, 
J. H. MoPFersrica, 
Tuomas Browns. 
apl-ly 





ANEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


WASHING AND SCOURING SOLUTION, 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has jast been patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs lesa than half of any other articlé known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Ocertificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solation aliuded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dec SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & 0O., 139 8. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirita, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the con-titution, bas induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON. Analytical Chemi t, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
\\ quently least injurious spirit ever offered the American 
| public. 





“a 






Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIs- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully tested it, I am pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It is an unusually pure and fine favored quality of 
Whiskey. 
“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New-York, September 3d, 1858.” 


* PHILADELPHIA, September 9th, 1858. 


*Dear Str: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
a sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 
Lethe characteristic and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemista. 


“To Cnas. Wuarron, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct 











GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 


In first-class Engravings, will be made until further notice, on all cash purchases of 


LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &ed} be 


Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the lowest market prices, and od ha 
vilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock, and great variety of FINE ENGRA- 
VINGS, given to each purchaser. 

In our LOOKING-GLASS Department may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames, Cornicés, Bases, &c., of our own exclusive manufac- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality. 

In our FINE ART Department will be found first-class impressions of all the finest Euro- 
pean Engravings, with a general assortment of desirable publications. 

In our ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
requisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 

The usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled, and packed 
with the utmost care. To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality articles 
at moderate prices, the above presents unusual Hie 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & 00., 


may-ly Broadway, New-York. 





GLENN ce CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 


No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


Double Extracts for the Handkerchief, &c., Mair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations for the Teeth, Eau Lustrale Hair Restorative, 
Aromatic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &c. 


GLENN & CO. would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find, at their estab- 
lishment, a very large assortment of goods in their line, and would assure dealers in them that 
all articles sold by them are manufactured of the purest ingredients, and by none but the most 
skillful and experienced workmen, june-ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS, 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUCKS. 
mem Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
Ar prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
terms. 

Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile. Ala.; H. F. Baker & 

, Co., Charleston, S.C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian- 

ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San Antonio, 
Texas, june-ly 















BLLLVARD TABLES, 


PHELAN ’s 
Improved Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT, 


Dated February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856, December 8, 1857, January 12, 1858. 

The recent improvements made in these Tables, make them unsurpassed in the world. They 
are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining speed with truth, never before ob- 
tained in any billiard table. 

(>> Sales-room, 786 and 788 Broadway. Manufactory, 53 Ann-street. 

may-ly O'CONNOR & OCOLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers, 
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_.We would respectfully invite your attention to the recent improvements made by us upon the Machinery used for CARDING, SPINNING, and 
WEAVING COTTON AND WOOL. An experience of moré than thirty years in the business, has enabled usito bring the eg used for that 
to a high state of perfection. The great point aimed at by us, has been te-construct, ifthe most simple, workmanlike-and durable manner, 
| Machines as would most prea answer the — for which they were designed, with the greatest possible saving of labor and of power. 
We are oo gees to furnish, for every. epartment of C ON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURING, the most completetand efficient Mac 
éver-offered to the public. We would invite particular attention to our Spreader, Cotton Cards, Boz Looms, and our Improved Roller Gin, for Short 
Stanle Cotton. All orders addressed to ALFRED JENKS & SON, Bripgessune, Pa. dee-ly 














Ridge Avenue and Spring Ga 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the ranches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE a rapid and important n 
has been the ——— The many changes of and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingenuity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday occurrence, 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble business, and finding, some years 
since. a desire on the part of the public for a better display in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement ‘in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine expectations. He hasalso procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and foreign ornamental sculptors, for the 

of furnishing original designs, which heve received the approval of a discerning public, 
th for their beauty of style and pny of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the test perfection, at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him pith their patronage. 

reas as above, oct-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Vo. 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 


OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE: 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS, 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania forthe sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.'s 
Timekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


58-CUARAT GOLD CHAINS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND ANI. PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


SEWwWHHELRY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 
Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIQ. BRONZE 


CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Bureens, Waiters, &e. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rites, Pistols, and Sporting Srticles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 


BAIRD’S MARS Aaa 


til PRE 





dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, 
? = K - { . al ’ 
Stace et | NEW-YOR aieal Parton 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 


jan-ly. 



























Copper Riveted ae eather Pand Fattory. 


All ‘made of the jer. pei» C auality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warran to any made ie the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles 
Cotton and Woollen auieata he — ops, 
Locb motive Builders, bate 

Rerer to—Chaucey Foskl, Fy Prosident B. & 0. 
. R. R. Company. 
‘Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery B..& O, RuR. 


Messrs A, & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. 
es Poole & Hunt, Machin, 
SOHN i. i HASEELL, 
jan-18mos — No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE & HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country. 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY, of the most appraved construction, for Fiouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS. of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PU: LLJBS, AND HANGERS. | jan-13mos 


VEGETABLE AN® FLOWER SaBOS. 


HE. A. mcinee sy A 
NURSERY, D SHEDSMAN, 


NO. 32% CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHL4, 


Offers for sale a complete stock of free and ome mre princi, of his own growth 
with all the newest and most'approved imported vari { ey ; 


SEEDS BY MAIL. 


Flower ana choice Garden Seeds can be conveniently forwarded by mail, at a trifling ex- 
pense. Catalogues, with every information, will be sent to all applicants. 
ALS0—A large stock of Premium Everbleoming 


Roses, Dahlias, Greenhouse Plants, Bulbous Roots, — ke, ke. 


{> Dealers supplied on liberal terms. . jan-3mos 


CANCER couRED. 
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| CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &c, CURED, 
WITHOUT SURGICAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
heme fully, demonstrated the great superiority,of their mode of treatment over all other 

nownsystemns, 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 
on — will be sent to any P. O. address, free of charge. It contains much ——— = 
mation ec- 











win G@’s 


CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made + ag material prepared from that portion of the Wheat whicheis most nu#ritious and 
healt 


It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING'S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine zest. 


Ladies and gentlemen will ffhd them unsurpassable for their 
FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT T.ASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all ns whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
CRACKERS most exc t. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and rage aye may be used for Luyon 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them bg heat 

WING'S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for trayellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A, WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured im the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBAGGO 


MANUFACTURER, 


Vo. 20 Chambers-street, New- York. 
(> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 


THE EXCELSIOR TEA POT. 


Onty half the 
usual quantity. of 
Tea required, and 
a Superior Bever- 
age obtained. For 
sale at 


1705 Chestnut-Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AUSTIN & OBDYKE, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


feb.-3mos. 









This Tea Pot 
has been tested by 
scientific men of 
this City, and is 
found to be as rep- 
resented. 
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Tune is a State well known to Fame, 
That ev'ry man ad 
The noblest of the “Old " 
The State that “never tires.” 
The mother, she, of Presidents ; 
And it is our intention 
»< oom that she has given birth, 
someting genius and invention, 
more than one who rules 
rhe peopl Ie of a nation, 
That is, a boon to bless mankind 
Throughout the vast creation. 
One of Old Dominion’s sons, 


Fond of his coffec, My 
Conceived a plan by w ch to get 


The flavor from the ; 
And as we live in days of = 
He thought he’d not eschew it, 


To bring about what he desired ; 
Steam was the thing to do it. 
A coffee pot he then did make, 
On which he placed reliance; 
~ — construction, based upon 
inciples of science. 
eitfora Sy pot 
Manet would > al, 
And then the “Old Dominion” he 
Placed on it as a handle. 
The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot” 
Twas christened at its birth, 
And with this name was patented, 
A boon for all the eart 
A priceless boon, that will conduce 
'o happiness and health, 
And bless us, thro ough economy, 
Which is the road to wealth. 
This fact is fixed, and it may be 
Proved to a demonstration; 
And that it may be understood, 
We'll give an explanation. 











In all old-fashioned coffee pots, 
dhe tneahianr tite, 
e of its — 
The subtle steam despoils 
Then, laden with aroma, it” 
are lid and nose, 
And with the coffee’s virtues, all 
Right up the chimney goes. 
Insipid slops alone remain. 
This simple fact reveali 
That steam has only left be hind 
What was not worth the stealing. 
a in the “Old Dominion,” steam 
Ts in its course arrested, 
And of the sweets its has purloined 
Is suddenly divested. 
Athwart its path, set asa trap, 
A reservoir is found, 
And, laden with its stolen sweets, 
The steam therein is drowned 
No fragrance, therefore, can escape; 
No virtue can be wasted; 
Two facts the “Old Dominion” proves 
tasted. 


When bags its coffee’ 
But you'll it will - 
of aosctad savor— Fy 


A drink well worthy of the gods, 
Delicious in its flavor. 

Don't think that, if yon lay aside 
The pot you have been using, 
And buy an “Old Dominion’ Pot, 

You are your purse a’ 
It is not 80; what you in 
Is far from being lost; 
The coffee saved within & year 
Will ten times pay the cost. 
There’s not a household using it 
But holds to this opinion ; 
And, if you’re wise, you'll go at once, 
And buy an “Old Dominion: 


The “OLD DOMINION OOFFEE POT” is manufactured under the Patent for the United 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth-street, Fhilageenis. 


Also, manufacturers under the Patent of 
ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND JARS, 
AND THE 
“OLD DOMINION” THAPOT. 
{> For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles, and Storekeepers generally. jan-$m 


Btates, by 








THE GREAT INVENTION—CLOTHING WITHOUT SEAM. 


“ Mannfetared oly t Matteawam, New-York, by the cy vv 
SEAMLESS CLOTHING MANUFACTURING 60., 
AND SOLD AT E08 DEPOT, , 


NO. 39 MURRAY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
C. E. LATIMER, AgentSales Department. 





Overcoats, Business Con Pilot Ceats, Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, 
Mienu’s and Women's Lagniess Shoex, ters, Mittens, * 
Of great variety and most desirable styies. 
These fabrics are woven in the wool without any seam, will always retain their shape, and, 
in point of strength, warmth, durability, cheapness, and all other desirable qualities, are un- 
questionably superior to any other styles of Clothing—as all who test them must admit. 


Dealers in Clothing are invited to call and examine. 





Unrrep States Stream Frigate NiaGaRA, 
“ New-York, August 27, 1858. 
“Sim: Previous to the sailing of the Niagara, on her late expedition to assist in laying down 
the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I furnished myself with a suit of your Seamless Qlothing, 
and dering that expedition gave them an impartial testing, and have no hesitation ig saying 
that they were the most ceable suit Lever owned—being not only warm, and netrable 
to the cold, but'they are all that one néeds for all kinds of weather, and:they both look and 
wear well. Duringymy stay in England, T visited the mining districts in: their rainy seaso 
and so much was your edat admired, that one of the largest firms engaged in mining; requ 
me fo get you to forward them, by the first steamer for Southampton, fifty of your, coats for 
eir own use. : : : 
“You are at liberty to use this as you tiay see fit, as I have the coat, &c., to show after the 
service they have rendered me. ; 
“Your obedient servant, &e., : 
Hy P. LESLIB, U, 8. Navy.” 


Mr .C. E. LATIMER, Sales Agent for Seamless Clothing Manufacturing Company, 39 ng 
. oct-5m 


street, New-York. ; 
“THE WONDERFUL PUMP.” . 


This recently invented PUMP stands without a rival! It is made 
of wrought and cast iron. work< by hand and lever power IN 
ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. It 
is simple, powerful. durable, cheap—varying from $20 to $80—and 
can be used with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; willnot freeze; raises 
from ten to fifty gallons per minute, and is 


; Warranted in every particular, H 
As may be seen in‘eut, rods extend from lever to bettom, where 
they are attached to short, rivet-linked ‘chains, which pass around 
pulleys, and fasten to the pistons, causing perfectly regular motion 
in and'out, making it a. 
“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP.”’ 


driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. 
Address JAMES M. EDNEY, 
dec-ly 147 Chambers-street, New-York 


GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 
MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO., 


Proprictors of the U. 8. Gatranizing Works and Penn Treaty Steam 
Sheet Kron Bolling Nil. 

Manufacturers of the AMERIGAN*e GALVANIZED SHEET IRON CHARCOAL BLOOM ; 
best Refined and Commeén Sheetand Flue fron} have constantly on-hand, at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Iron; Galvan- 
ized NailsySpikesy WireyRivets, &c.; Galvanized, Corrugated, and. Pjain Roofing Iron ;.Gal- 
vanie Proteeted and Painted Roofing Iron. Also, Sheet Len, coated with Polenx Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best Refined and Common Blick Sheet Iron—all’ numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, and made to pattern. 

» Mlb kinfld 6f Wrought and Troa Galvanizéd.to order. 

*> Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Tron: 

N. B.—This is the only establishment iim ‘the United States prepared to GalvanizeTele- 
graph Wires. 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works, No. 1142 North Front-street ; Rolling Mill, cor- 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, Philadelphia, Pa. dec-6mos 
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IMPORTERS. AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, ~ 


No. 68 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Mid. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Incladed in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of om = 
Whiskey in the United States. “* Baker,” * Martin,” Ne Plas Ultra, XXXXX, 1947. “do.; XXX 
1851,” “Extra Superior, XX X,’’ “Superior; “Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters. Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be takea 
back. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martelyk& 

ROCHELLE BRANDIES, Tcalenettn, Pellevoisin, Durand t& Ca. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear &ec. . 

WINES.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Port, Madeira, &c. 

The Lowest a Prises will ve accepted, ‘or the thost liberal terms on Credit to approved parties. 


f~ 
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Balances and Scales. 


enn 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
SOCCESSORS TO DEARBORN. 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 


We are the manufacturers of the “ DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” which is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUFACTORY, 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 


Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 

“From experiments instituted by me, iu 1855 and 1956, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi- 
pence it has always sustained for /egibility, and permanence of color. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“New-Yorn, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
LL} u yy 9 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 4 
—_—— + 
OUTSIDS VARNISHES. 
IMITATION EN@LISH R. R_ CAR, ENGINE (for ELASTIO 
COACH BOD}, Hera i. SoC BODY WHITE Cogeu Body, 
No. 1 COACH, ENAMEL LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 
OLISHING, (for Pianos,) No, 1 POLISHING, FINE FLOWING, WHITE 
EXT ROP AL, (for Chamber fetes) DAMMAR, EXTHA FURSITURE, SHELLAG, 
BLACK WALNUT STAIN, ZINO DRIER. 
BABCOCK’S IRON LACQUER. 


Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 


P.-b-ly 


DBR. SEARO’S EVE IWFIRWARY, 
No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Barweew Barons and Caronne er Sr8., NEW-ORLEANS. 


aAaAA 




















This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every atientionwill be paid to the com. 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


— aon 
TERMS. 
Whites, from + - - + = + = $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - - - ++ ++ 100 “ 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
try—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 


. 






























sph, ~ © BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Sav. Hanaiactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


ly ‘The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 
, CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prices. 
Circtlars sent by mail when requested. 


Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
: july-ly Richmond, Va. 


JOHN A. TARRANT, 3 8. J. BILLINGS, 
ey muncros }SORN A. TARRANT & CO., (Siciesm. 

DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren~ 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Sgaie 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extrac 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Re 

Sole Agents for Thorn's Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Puller’s Cochlearis 
for Fever and Ague. 











Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 
No. 339 Nortm Front-street, asove Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(>> All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, Wholesale and Retail, at che 
lowest cash price. june ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
{> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery. (jane-ly) . A, NEWHALL & CO. 


A. REED, . 


BULLDRRS BALI, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, &o, 


, 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


pant Pevtoeting Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &o. 
june-ly 











TAW & BEERS’ 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or of] as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 
a Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs ané 


{ce Por sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacture ‘ 
TAW & BEERS, 18 South vee 
PHILADELPHIA. 








PAGE’S 
IMPROVED PATENT asthe ¥ en 


GEORGE PACE & co., | 
Manufacturers of | 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW. MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE-& CO., 
| | No. & North Schroeder-street; near West Baltimare-street, Md., 
Manufacture three’ classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, andonet easily;put out of order. They will 
saw from '2;000 ‘to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given. universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufacture 
STEAM ENGENES of all sizes, both portable and stationary, that ‘will 
compare favorably with thoseof any other manufactory,. Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture siz and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and farm.use.. They also manufacture 
HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all-well adapted to farm and plantation use ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities of the avi 
nary cane, 

As the Patent Right cf their Saw Mills is the joiat property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their 
séyeral classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent ‘to any gentleman applying by 
letter for the sane. ‘4 

te They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Righis, as they 


are determined to prosecute all offenders,. Address 
GEORGE ;PAGE & Cox 


No.5 North Schroeder-strect, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 


SLARK, STAUFFER. &. Co, Agents, 
oP tT. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


























VALUABLE BOOKS, 


~*~ “ PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Cow and Lorcign Booksellers, 


112 Washington-sireet, Boston. 
eee 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY. 


A History of the United a er the Discovery*of the American Continent. By Hon 
Georce Bancrort. th Portrai wpe, &e, 7 vols. 8yo., cloth; $14. 

Vol. VIL. is also published as Vol. I. of the American Revolution, with title-page and binding 
to correspond. 

“ The distinguished merits of the work haye been gratefully acknowledged hy,his country- 
men..... The bril'iant disquisitions and épisodes which e#rich these yolumes with a wealth 
of rhetorig, and the’. » herings of an ing éxtent of scholastic research and literary cul- 
ture, serve to remin’ « reader that the slightest details of the narrative have relations to 
some of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest.”—Christian Examiner. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. New and elegant edition. The Plays, edited from the 
Authentic Folio, with Various Readings from all the editions and all the Commentators, 
Notes, Introductory Remarks, an’ Historical Sketelwof the Text, an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Dramm, # Memdir of the Poet;and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Ricuarp Grant Waite. To be comprised in 12 vols. post 8vo. Vols. 2, 3, 4,5, now 
ready; cloth; per vol., $1 50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Kaige ge nf 


Or, Dictionary of Axts, Science, and General be pa Eighth edition ; revised; qularged, 
and brought down to the present time. E by Tnomas Srewdrt Tratcy, M. D., F. R. 
8. E., Professor of Medical Juriapril ¢ inthe University of Edinburgh. With upward 
of five hundred Engravings on steel, and many thousands on wood. To be comprised in 
22 volumes, 4to. Vols, Lto 16 mow ready. Cloth; $5 50 per, volume, 

This edition has undergone careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to accommo- 
date it to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times, The editor has secured 
the co-operation of the most emineiit-living a’ rs, who have contributed treatises in the 
varicus départnients of Sciétice, Literatire, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, and 
General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, 
improvements in the arts, or the. general advancement of society. 

One thousand copies of this great work are already ordered to supply the subscribers in this 
gezptry, and the number is continually increasing. It is believed that no pubMeation of the 

, 80 extensive, has hitherto commanded so large a sale, or been so deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the Peading community. , 


BRITISH POETS, 


a 

A Complete Collection of the British | Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth ; embracing the 
whole Works of the most Dis Auth vain Polestions from the Minor Poets; 
accompanied with Biographi eal, and | Notices: © 

This series of the British Poets has secured the nnqualified commendation of the press and 
the public, imall parts of the country. so that the success of the undertaking is firmly estab- 
lished. It is universally acknowledged to be the best edition ever issued, both in point ot 
editorship and mechanical execution, placing it out of the reach of competition. Each sepa- 
rate work is sold by itself; and the price of each volume, 16mo., bound in the Aldine style, 
er in black cloth, gilt-lettered, is 75 cents. .. . ° 

One hundred volumes are now ready, comprising the following :— ’ 

Akenside, 1 vol.—Ballads, 8 vols.—Beattie. 1 vol—Butler 2 vols.—Campbell, 1 vol.—Chat- 
terton, 2 vols.—Churchill, 3 vols.—Coleridgey8 vols.Gollins, 1 vol.—Cowper, 3 vols.—Donne, 
1 vol.—Dryden, 5 vols.—Falconer, 1 vol.—Gay, 2 vols.—Goldsmith, 1 vol.—Gray, 1 vol.—Her- 
bert, 1 vol.—Herrick. 2 vols.—Hoad; 4, vols,—Keats, Pyol.—Marvell, 1 vol.—Milton, 3 vols.— 
Moore, 6 vols.—Parnell & Tickell, 1 vol_—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—Scott, 9 vols.—Shake- 
speare, 1 vol-—Sheliey, 3 volm—Skelton, 8 vols.—Spencers$ vels.—Surrey, 1 vol.—Swift, 3 v6ls. 
Thomson, 2 vols,—;Vaughan, 1 vol.—Watts, 1 yol.—White, 1 vol. Wordsworth, 7 vols.— 
Wyatt, 1 vol.— Young, 2 vols., : 


THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS; 
With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical. LMbRS,|F. S.A, In 38-vols, 16mo. ; 
$28 $0. Ta Stdled, Ramblers Ate r Idler, 


tler, Spectator, Guardian, Ramb enturer, World Connoisseur, Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, Looker-ony ° 74 : 





— > 








WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Onions, Sances, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 


215 AND 217 FPRONT-STREDBT, 


june-ly WEBWcTORBK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms; 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REW-HAVER ARMS COMPARY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND. DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
iuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN 0. HULL, CHARLES W, HULL, RICH. ©. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Steam Soup and Latent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
jaly-lyr NEW-VToRZ. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE MESIOAL RAOULTY. 


TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 

The Attention of the Medical Profession and the Publicis invited to the following Preparations : 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 

Sls ae from a lateand accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
Wer Spring in Germany, combining a economy, and portability, with such additions and 
improvements as will be found materially to increase its efficacy, This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparatioa will not fail to effectually remove Dyspepsia or Indigestion. Bil- 
ious Affections, Headache, Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Loas of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections of the Liver, &c, 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigestion of the Beat dav; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being, in Truth, a ine. A edicine. Those who 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, 
will find it to be a medicine of extreme value. It is particularly recommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhea, Constipation, Flatulency, Indi 
Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &e.,&c, The utmost reliance can be placed on it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT’S INDELIBLE INK. 


A superior article, warranted by the proprietor. and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 


. | TARRANT'S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion, and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical 
faculty, it offers:to the afflicted a remedy whose success has, in every instance, supported its 
deserved reputation, Being convenient and agreeable in its use, experience has proved that 
it retains in every climate its desirable and truly valuable character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. ..It is prepared with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sea, or going long yoyages, this 
preparation | qualities far surpassing any other; neat and portable in form, speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, successful, both im the earliest and worst stages of the seve- 
pS gelemper while the usual nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided 

8 preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & O©O., Druggists, 278 
Greenwich. corner of Warren-stréet, New-York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla . 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an enlightened-public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its approv: 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmoat fame in almost every part of Europe; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 


> cHemisT.¥ 

















SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, &> 
BURNED IN 
UPON THE 










BOTTOM OF A LON DON © % 
“EACH POT. ff > 
— ¢ JOHN.A-TARRANT’s 
THE = ' z 
BTAMP AROUND EACH POT P NEW YORK. y 
WILL ALSO ©, SOLE AGENT. .* 
BEAR THE NAMES I~ 
OF THE 
PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


Important Cavrion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of tho original preparation; to obviate which, the ber (successor te 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 

For the abov, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
jaly-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, New-York. 

















WM. WILSON & 


SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 3 


SILVER WARE, 


[ESTABLISHED 1812, ) 


8. W. Cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
EF /MPORTERS OF PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE. spr-ly 


BEGGS & ROWLAND, 
Manufacturers of Wagons, Drays, and Carts, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRON AND STBBL WOBK, 
Nos. 838 and $40 North Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEE ct CoO., 


CO Ads DEALERS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jr., 


SUGAR. LOAF, Hazleton, Penn 
HAZLETON, COA. LS. 7. 0. ssa tei 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by yews apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUPACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


> Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt = &e, 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, (arden Seeds, &c. rly 














LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS! 


AT THE 
Wnited States Steam Carhed Bloch Better Emporinm, 
No. 39 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Co, Z Giaing. Bronzing, &o., is neatly executed. . 
URPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 





j ment. of Ceara Block Letters in the United States. He can 
= supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
- ghipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed 








D. ROGERS, 
COACH AN D LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master sp oh 
Repository, 1000 and 1011 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. 
CAgRLAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 




















SOUTHERN PLANTERS 
ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 


Peruvian and other Guanos have been largely used in the States for 
fertilizing purposes, and.while if is conceded that they are excellent for 
the rromovion of Crops, it mustnot be forgotten that they Do NOT ImPaRT 
PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but are constantly rorcine all NaTURAL 
productiveness there may be From the land wirHour CONTRIBUTION in 


rn. » 
There is now offered to the ist a pape Notions) Compost, 
and one that can be entirely relied upon as RE tev. The compo- 
nent parts of this Fertilizer are, GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 
pure ANIMAL BONE, three unrivaLiep and rmPorTanT agents,\each 
in itself extensively used, separately. ‘These are chemically mixed to 
RETAIN for the soil, for fature availableness, all the Ammonia not, needed 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 
A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 

“ The selection and n of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 
render it equal “+ ape best Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are much 
more persistent. | 

Vor c corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 
and Soluble Silicates, will exert influence in quickening and 1 ged the same, 
while for grasses, clovers, and plants, the Ammonia and Potash are Tediepence. 
ble to stimulate and place b the reach of insects. cas 

“In numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will sustain it. 

“ ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
Mining Geology, 
18 Excuanee Prace, New-York, August 6th, 1858. 

a carefully analyzed a sample‘of the “ Natrowat FeRri.izer,” and find it to 

contain : 





Moisture .,... Ste. coe ih. 8,00 Soluble Silica combined with Pot- 

. Nitrogenous Organic Matter.... 20.50 ash and Soda,............ *. £20.35 
Mixed Phosphates..... 22.0... "12.25 Insoluble Silica.,.+.. 1...) 18.00 
Potash and Sod@.............. 9.00 omen 
Sulphate of Lime........ 0.1. 7.60 100.00 
Carbonate of Lime ...... ....., 2.25 
Oxide of [ron and Alumina...... 2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 

- Soluble in Water. ..... 21.00 


ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 

The following letter is from Dr. Déck also : 

“ Since the above Analysis has been recorded, have visited the works of the Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N. J., and am bound to express my satisfaction at the systematic 
process carried on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 

“The deposit of Green Mar] on their property, which forms the basis of the Fertilizer, 
appears very uniform and of enormous extent. This I had previously satisfied myself 
upon, during the Geological Survey of New-Jersey, which I occasionally accompanied. 

“The supply of fish for the ammoniacal and organic mate.ial of the Fertilizer is un- 
limited; and the general process.of manipulation and incurporating this with the other 
valuable ingredients—Phosphates:and Alkalies—leaves nothing to be desired, and ought 
to produce a perfect manure. 

“ Samples taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove 
its general richness; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same char- 
acter as the sample analyzed. 


“August 11, 1858.” , “ISAIAH DECK, M!D. 
For farther particalars, address . 
JOS. C. CANNING, Goneral Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. ¥., or 


INO. B. PEYTON, Apont, BROWNLEY,GREENE & CO., 
90 Light-Street W , Baltimore. Agents, Petersburg, Va. 


PHIL EP H.: HOOF, Agent, e DUNCAN ROBERTSON, Agent. 
exandria, Va. 


orfolk, Va. 
CHAS. PALMER, Agent, GEO. E. CURTIS, Agent, 
Richmond, Va. Se A's. 


OTHER AGENCIES WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, ALABAMA, AND OTHER STATES. 
otetpiaee is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 per 
ton of 2, iS. 














REE D’S 
Patent Steam Engines. 


_————- 0-0 


Tuzse Engines have been used four years, during which time over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded the first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to léss than half the ordinary 
nuniber, dispensing with those pieces catsing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
connecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &c.. thereby requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 

irs, The greatest saving, however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the cylin- 
S at the same time, which doubles the aecess and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral] pressure of steer: (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire sarface, in the strongest and most compact form, very economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experiencedin o ting Steam En- 
gines, The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
presure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steata power to the various put- 
poses for which it is used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping, 
Cotton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cessity Of a pepwert, simples durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

ey Baten | anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation,jas 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations, The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further'particdlars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
No. 172 Broadway, cor: Maiden-Lane, N. Y. 





























JAMES T. WRIGHT, 


227 GREEN WICH STREET (one door below Baviey), N. ¥., 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


| DRUGGISTS FLINT AND GREEN GLASSWARE, 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING 
cc SHOW BOTTLES, a &e., &e. 


L8O0 A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 0! 


| Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick, 
WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


SUCCESSORS ¥6 WOLFR, GILLESPIB & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE’S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR ¢. 8, PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY GOODS, 

Pty ond 38 Warren Street, 


B. A. FISHER. 








New York. 





TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IWPLBEWBNTS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, 
118 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and ees ie Faup 
in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, V essels, 


We are now using West's Imrroven Pump, after trying two other kinds, to force water into the upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answers the purpose much better than any we have tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 1857. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Oo. 
Office of the Muscan Hair Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857. —Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's Improvep Pump we had of you for our‘Factory, and that after the unsuccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easier, and needs Jess repair than any other within our knowledge. It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and dirty water, having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1857.—Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—I have in use four of your pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation. One of “ West's Improvep™ is worked by wind power, forcing water 
to an elevation of about one hundred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
Pump capable of performing all that your advertisement states, and I don’t hesitate te add my testimony of 
its efficiency to the numerous recommendations in your possession. W. B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co.) 
New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Improvep Pumps at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and can recommend them as easy to a A werful in action. I prefer them to 
all others, MES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street. 
IN A DEEP WELL.—I can confidently recommend ayy as the best st Fag fo and that is saying 
much in its favor, as I have several that I thought unexceptionable. ELL, Pres. Am. Inst, 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Railroad Office, gen ns 5 Nov. 11th, ms —After using other kinds of 
Pumps, we are now, and for sometime past have been, SS ae 's Improvep Pump, for filling our water 
tanks on the Flushing Road, and I can cheerfully recommend them as cheap, simple, ar and very effi- 
cient. I prefer them to all others. Wii. SMITH, Sup’t. 
*™ON SHIPS.—I would oy use your Pumps, as I consider them wr € 
Mystic Bridge, Oat: BORE, 165 . H. MALLORY, Ship Builder, 
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HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
| IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 


} JOSHUA J, HENRY, 

THOMAS U. SMITH, 

| WILLIAM Hf. TO 

| PUILIP HENRY, JUN, 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, 

LEWIS B. HENRY. 





(A few doors West of Broadway,) | 


} 17 & 19 Warren Street, 
New York. 





STRANG, MURRAY & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 








| FOR THE 

| SOUTHERN TRADE. 
H 48 VESEY STREET, 

| (Second Block rear of the Astor House,) 
NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. STOW, 
SUCCESSOR TO STOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


HARDWARE, 


CUTLERY, GUNS, 


} 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, &c. f 
| 


No. 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





| OSCAR CHEESMAYN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block weat of Broadway,) 


a GEO. W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. 





‘China, Glass & Earthenware, 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS || 








| 


| 
} 


BOOTS AND SHOS, | 


42 WARREN ST., 
ESLEY MELIUS, 
BR B. OURRTER, 
P. P. SHERWOOD, 











New York. || 


C. W. FREDERICKSON, 


6 Sie ee BROKER. 


| 78 Beaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


| _ NEW TORE. 
| ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 








STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. | 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (CO., 





| THOMAS & FULLER, 


‘WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 





| 
208 FULTON STREET, 





WEST OF BROADWAY, 


New York. 





3 $5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 
(ie Goods received and returned by express. 





—— 























a1] Wu. G@. LANE & Co, | 
IMPORTERS. AND JOBBERS OF 


| YANCY AND STAPLE BRY GOOBS, 
| | WM. 0. LANE, 194 Broadway, 


EDW. Hh LANE, 
KER BOYCE, 
JESSE ©, LANE. 


—_— 





New York. 











TIFFANY & Co., 

+ ’ IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 

No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

“\ p | DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


i FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
| ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &,, RICH FANS, 





OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety of FANCY GOODS. 
Attention is partioularly called to oar 8 WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we claim oupe 
ke. || riority as far as artistic design and periet are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
c. equal to English sterling quality 25 fine—a feature which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 
ver Ware in hams country, where there is no legal restrietion to regulate the 
} | WINDLE & OO», 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


GU 
wea WRAY S, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILBT SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, &. 


} HAVE RETURNED TO THEIR 
i NEW MARBLE STORE, AT THEIR OLD LOCATION, 
m | TS NO. 66 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATS, CAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STYLE SONNETS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS. AND PARASOLS, &, 
120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 


Facrory, 888, 890 & 392 Broapway, Ausany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK  & DOW NING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE ECGLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 
45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


—— : = 
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Sy ie LOSSES PAID, OVER $11,000 600. = —) 
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ETNA 
Pusnrwwe Gomyany, Dartiorg Ct. 


(Branch 171 Vine 8t. Cincinnati.) 
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INCORPORATED A.D.1819. 
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consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 
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$666,140.10. . 
SURPLUS JULY ist, 1858. 
“preg 4ydwoirg pav pajenfpy AIqypsmby 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 
E. @. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 











Oqaniyed) uhow ol NATIONAL BASIS, mith) Acencics in) the 
juincipal Cities and Somme of most) States amd. Tenitaried. — thlications 
wads) fo ciny duly autharined. ctqent) hrombilly, attended to, Rolicies 
Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 

of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 






















g@Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading y 
Insurance Company. 








= Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms 


















With the prestige of 39 years’ s & experi 
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RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Nos. 262, 264, and 266 Madison-street, es 






af 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has been in successful operation for nineyeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its care, and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valuable ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
located in one of the most healthful, quiet, and moral hborhoods in the city, easy of aceess 
from all quarters, and surrounded by churches; and, with its very extensive Library and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus; its ample range and ‘peceuaas of ly; its system of classificat 

securing the fullest attention of the instructors to the pupils; its large and efficient body of) 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting friyolities; the constant aim te impart a solid education of the highest order; the in- 
comparably low charges; and, it may be added, with the character and attainments of its grad- 
uates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended repntation, the Rutgers’ Female 
— offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for the education of young 

adies. 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupils and the 3s of their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each extra study, and each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made of illustrations to’ the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facts 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued, and varied with appro- 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the ph intellectual, and moral edification 
of the pupil. Special attention is given to the incul of those great Scriptural principles 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish the social 
cirele. Semi-monthly reports are sent te the parerts, and at the close of the academic year, 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued a commendable course throu t. 
A diploma is also given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, The Pft»- 
eipal has @ commodions residence near the Institute, and receives into his family pupils from 
a distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel, lights, and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per an- 
mum, payable quarterly in advance. 






EXTRAS: 
French, German, Ttalian or Latin. ...5. 2... .ccseesseveserdassccgenpece coves $5 00 
Oil Painting and Pastel........ © Gs bop chbeeblbh cpidesdanebleiec be ccecdecoas 
Music, for Piano ......... $65 he -«-$15 to 35 00 
Use of Instrument............ 





eee eeee 


00 
ee ae ee Give cvctcgs cedavetgnscsconccccece sQae 00:20 00 
The Trustees most cordially invite parents, seeking for their daughters a aystem of mental 
eulture, most effective in Goveiogine and maturing the faculties of the mind, to examine, by 
personal visitation, the practical working of Rutgers Female Institute. The Principal will be 
happy to introduce, to any of the Departments, persons wishing to inspect the method of in- 
struction, and to answer all inquiries, 
For further information, apply to, or address 
Mr, HENRY M. PIERCE, Principat, 217, Madison street. 
The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D., President, and Lectn- 
rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal, and Professor of Moral 
eee assisted by a full corps of able and experienced teachers in all the a one 
men: 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLO AND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES. 


SA, of This is the largest and 
a ~ 

iam oldest Manuracrory in 

es 3 America—having been es- 


<i ae tablished in 1823. Since 








f Thirty-k ight Mire Premiums ! 





which time we have made 
and sold 20,200 Pianos; 
. and we have received, as 
Testimonials of their Su- 
periority over all others, 
15 Gold, 19 Silver, and 4 
Bronze Medals. 





Manufactory and Warerooms, Tremont-Street, Boston. 
Branch Houses—694 Broadway, New-York, and 1307 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. noy-yr 





/ [TRON RAILING WORKS. 
nhenkn Mae aS ¥.t..: 
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THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


Ron RAT LIN @& 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
ALSO, 

















VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
| AND EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufacturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 
will have Portfolios of Design sent to them. 
Ww. P. HOOD, 


nov-yr Ridge Avenne and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 








FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
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Pew-Vork ond Hovre Steaniship. Company. 








The United States Mail Steamers Arago, 2,500 D. Lines,Commander Fulton, 2,500 tonse 
J. A. Wotton, Commander ; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859 
on the following days: 


1858. 1858. 1858. 

LEAVE NEW-YORK. LEAVE HAVRE. LEAVE SOUTHAMPTOW. 
Arago, Saturday, June 2th} Fulton, Tuesday, June 29th } Fulton, Wednesd’y, June 30th 
Fulton, “ July 24th > oe July 27th | Arago, - July 28th 
Arago, = Aug. Qist | Fulton, * Aug. 24th | Fulton, * Aug. %Sth 
Fulton, ¢ Sept. 18th | Arago, - Sept. 2st | Arago, ” Se 22a 
Arago, e Oct. Mth | Fulton, « Oct. 10th } Fulton, y Oct. Wt 
Fulton, “ Nov. 13th } Arago, “ Nov. 16th Aragoy % Nov. 17th 
Arago, 5: Dec. Pith } Fulton, "at Dec. 4th | Fulton, 4 Dec. lith 

1859. 1859. 1859. 

Falton, Saturday, Jan. 8th|Arago, Tuesday. Jan. Dith | Arago, Wednesd’y, Jam. 12th 
Arago, y Feb. 5th | Fulton, “ Feb. 8th | Fulton, a Feb. 9th 
Fulton, ag March 5th | Arago, * Mar. 8th y 7 March 9th 
Arago, 506 April 2d} Fulton, o April 5th | Folten, ® April 6th 
Fulton, e April 30th [| Arago, - May 34 y bd May 4th 
Arago, - May 28th | Fulton, 4 May 3tst/ Fulten, bog June Ist 

Arago, e June 28th} Arago, s June 20th 








These steamers, built express!y for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work. the safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin... ... Rida Se opines oun $130 
. = * ee. > Ka ccpcuepecogiebcs ed’ 7 
From Hayre or Southampton to New-York, lst “ ...... oaberes es fesesa 700 frs. 
- ad - * TD FP ieenes eacenessseecens O00 fre, 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-eflice. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
W. S. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paria 


———$_________-_# -_— 
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A WEEKLY MEDICAL PERIODICAL IN PHILADELPHIA! 


’ 
“The Meclical and Surégcical Roporter,” 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
&. W. Batler, M. D., Editor and Proprietor. W.RB. Atkinson, M. D., Assoclate Editor. 
As » Monthly, the Reronran has beer Jong and favorably krown to th profession. In ite Weekly form, which 
began with a new series and volume on the Ist October, 1858, it will ti to be an independent exponent o: legiti- 
mate medicine. Being embarrassed by ne outside connections, its aim wil) be te apheld the ip of the mediea) 
profession, especially in ite organized capacity, without fear or favor. 
The Rerusrer wilt contain weekly reports of Special Le-tures, Hospital Clinies, Medical Society Debates, Orginal 
Coramuni cations, Book Notices, Editorials, C " aa and foreign, Medieal News, ete. etc., 
fte plan beimg mmch the same as that of the weekly medical journals whieh are so popular oy . It will contain 
sizteen royal oetave pages of practical reading matter each week, (the page being lurger than that of Harper’s Monthiy,) 
making it probably the cheapest medical journal pablished in this or any other country. 
TERMS: $3.00 per annum, or $1.00 for four months.—The Reporter ia sent owly to those who pay in advance. 
Specimen copies & nt, however, on spplication, 
Advertisements. —As the circulation of the Reporter reaches every part of the country, and is daily extending, it 
off-rs an excellent medium for advertisements intended to reach the practieal physieian. 
Jan. 1. Address the Editors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANNEY’S HOTEL, 


@Soelwomibimns Be Seo 
Tus HOTEL bas been thoroughly repaired, renovated, and a NEw wine erected, with a 
large and commodious DINING ROOM, fitted out in modern style, all of which is hand- 
somely finished and FURNISHED, making it one of the most desirable Hotels in the city. 
Janvary, 1859. mat JAMES C. JANNEY. 
i yt 


























The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament, 
by burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affinity for the 
skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth, See advertisement, 
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t 
DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &O. 


0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


Choice Hrugs, Selects Medicines, Pure Chemicals, md Essential Gils, 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 








PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 


20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 pounds No. 1 White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zinc. 50 casks Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Black. 

6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,000 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oi 
2 batrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various colors, dry an@d’im oil. All of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MAREET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Grown Glass, and at half the price. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





THH GREAT COUGH REMEDY! 
CHERRARY EHX PECTORANT. 





The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 
Gaiveston, Texas, Aprii 25, 1856. 


Dr. 0. O. Woopmax, New-Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty I owe to a suffering, andj I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Ex t—has done for me, when 
all other remedies have failed to give any relief. In the fall of 1847, ives & St. Louis, where I have re- 
sided most. of the time for the last sixteen years, I took a severe cold which settled on my tangs, and was 
confined to my bed, and dosed and blistered by foctoms for several weeks, but finally got on my legs again, 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and rat and ems Be my throat, which continued incessantly 
for more than six months, always the worst in winter. My friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last of consumption I made up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollect, I was coughing so hard I could not talk to 
make my business known. You said that ri would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry rant, I thought I would no = ue and ee ¢ medicine so much as not to try it; and 
in than! shall I ever remember the day I did so. In but a few days it began to allay and diminish 
my heer aes all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, I was entirely cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a congh, sy exposed < 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in March, while travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced again, and also the tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the inst. on some nights my would commence and 
continue for an hour or two, I soon procured another bottle from y in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to always keep a bo on hand, and in the commenci 
of a cough, a very few small doses wil) relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cough 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the conghing and afflicted part of t 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its praise will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy souls. So @ remedy as your Expecter- 
ant should be brought before the public. 

: Iam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
R, J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 


0. J. WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louls, and for sale by all Druggists 
in the Scuth and Western States. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR. 

















Grover & Baker’s is the ‘hest.—Amer. Aartonthert. 
To all of which the 7ribwne says, Amen,— Tribune. 


COERLEBRATED |. oe It it claiios to be,—Independent, s 
#, It finishen a 0 work—others do not.— Jour, 
; ; tai e it the tal Aes —American 
It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—Phren. Jour. 
for woolens, linen, or cotton.—Amer. Monthly, 


GROVER & BAKER’S OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





We like Grover & "s best. 
; is the best?” Grover b Baker's Diopaten, 
to all others.— Mercury. 
e have no hesitation = io it.—opreea, 
oe pre a 
use are upriv ‘ewe. 
Faqs —Courler 
It performs 


Remarkable for sab of seam. ome 
Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.— Observer. 
Best adapted for family use.—Day ‘Book. 
be do not hesitate 7 erage ae it.— Chronicle. 
Angaben ¢ and does not rip.— IUustrated. 
ventions. Prot t Pam chew 
It is Semnshe best friend.— Weekly News. 





It makes pleasure of toil.—. 

The favorite for family use.—. 

We highly cppeneiate’ their value.—American Miss. 
It sews a seam that will not rip.— Wash. Union. 


4 . ‘ -York. ded.— 
95 Br oadway, New-Yo euint bo sse Say: serena’ ni Tenn. puone, 


18 Summer Street, Boston. an bers aves Paden ea 3 ee 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. o 6S nae lacey ‘estchestor 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Tplciceban callben sbcetse Wien 


58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention. alent 
” Ts easily managed and understood.— Fort Plaines Reg. 
oshen Democrat. 


CH Agencies in all the principal cities aud villages | Grover & Baker's is the best.—@. 


in the United States. Has given entire satisfaction.— Catskill Keaminer. 
Grover & Baker’s is easily mana; Pv A tee a 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50; Purchase a Grover & Baker.— ¢ 


Turks Machines sew from two spools, form a seam| Will do most beautiful’ sewing. ~atieaboan De Dem. 
of unequalled strength, beauty, es aie which will| . It will not get out of order.—Auburn American. 
wor rip, even {f every fourth stitch be cut., They are an-| Commend us to Grover & Baker's.—Springfleld we 





onably th t It is a deed of emancipation to woman.—ZHiizabeta Jour. 
questi ly the bes in the market for family use. Will do better sewing then by hand.—G 
ee" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Wilt do all the sewing of a family.— Oswego Palladéum 





DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic, or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adams’ and Kinsley & Co.'s Paovens used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roads. 


DR.. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 
A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail. 


DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. 


DE. BARNES’ LINIMENT, 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from work. 


WRiPA STW HS A te VY Ws« 
Warranted to prevent Gathered BreaSts, and also for thie curé of Carbuncles and Boils. 
COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
Por the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All orders directed to JOHN R. S. RARNES.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 




















DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
from a Disordered Liver or Stomach. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ing of the utmost confidence in its virtues. and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test ofa ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar paration extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known Bat ve and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful perusal of the dintnas published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure cong colds, &c. 

{>> Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

(> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States. 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

‘MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in bos ay from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan ©, oa eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 
rades and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. . 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guarunteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies:—N. O. J. & G. N. R, R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & Gs Columbus, Ga.; ©. R. R. & B. Co., Sa- 
vaonah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. C. R.R.Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond. Va.; Penvsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.; 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia; Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others. apl-tf 


MACHINISTS’ ‘TOOLS. 


a 


BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 Callowhill-sirecet, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping. Slotfing, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching and 
Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes. Cupolas, Forges, Ladier, etc. 

SHAFTING.—-Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use 
we Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and eee Ball and Socket Bearings, 

&>~ Catalogues, with fall descriptions, sent at uest. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co.. Meaite. cCann & Patterson, New Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs, Skates & Co,, Mobile ; Gerard B. Allen, Exq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
others, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-ly 









































|| Davis, Esgs., Washington Navy Yard, 


|| Engineer of Locks 


———— --~ = ~-= —— —————— a _ —-— $$ + 
MASURY & WHITON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE-LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 
. Importers. of English, French and German 
Brushes, Canvasses, Oil and later Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No, til Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application, New Yors. 


GRENOBLE FIRE HOSS, 





} This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 


out seam, is wie for the use of FIRE ENGINES 
and FORCE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 
STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
DENS. and other pEpea Clay yer ses. Its advantages over 
other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, costing less than 
ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency from Jessr 
Gay, ., Chief Engineer of the ee Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B, Baron, Joun Rarynow, and Anew G. 
LFRED. Carsoy, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept., 
Samu. A. Peenon, Baa, Ohief Engineer, Jersey City, N.J. Fire Dept, James B. Francrs. Esq., Agent and 

and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, ean be 
examined at my offlee. Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s ©. A, 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, York. 








SAMUEHIL P. AYRES, 





MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


S ¥ OP €@€EKS 
and Hire Be ndrants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 


H AR PR A - E- Hee 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Sirmgs, Minsic, and everp Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


xt. xt. xt. 


R. BR. R.—Radway’s Ready pthiet for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rbeumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Mor Oramps, lafluenza, Bloody Fiux, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains o all kinds. Radway's Ready Relief will, 
in a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. ‘ 
BB R—Radway's novating mt, for the cure of chronic diseases—snch as Scroftlous and 
Syphilitic complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
Enlargements of Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Dyspepsia, and all other d arising from an impure state of the Blood. 
way’s tors will cure, effectively and spéedily, Costiveness, [ndigestion, Painter's 
Cholic, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, ete. etc. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood ure, a dose of Radway’s Regulators will restore it to 
arity, and purify and cleanse the bl No female should be without themi. 
. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants every where. , 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 
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WHOLESALE LOOKIN 






















JOSHUA cow PLAND, 
Manufacturer and dealer, continues his old nS 53 South po a ket and 
Chestnut, where he offers at low prices, an extensive v, d Walnut 
Frames. Large French Plate Mirrors, — and Pg ofan , Toilet, Drews. aya Gilt 
and Fancy Wood Portrait and Picture s by the Box, or in lea ty. Goods 
packed in the safest manner and insured 
} JOSHUA cowPLAND, 
april-lyr No. 53 South FPourth-Street. 





TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, &C. 


SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 
Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Supporters ; Elastic Stockings, Knee-Ca: ng 
; Anllete. Improved Shoulder Braces. ‘Also, Spinal Instruments, Instruments 
Club Foot, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, and all ney appliances, by 
DR. W. A. DAVIS. 
april-lyr 412 Race-St., Philadelphia. 






























tt | Patented, June 23, 1857. 
WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, J 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


AOTURA 


ENGINEERS. & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-ndjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 
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» 9 A. BRIDGES & Oo, al 


(FACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RALEROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 


OF.EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.—COTTON DUCK FOR CAR COVERS.—ENAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES.— BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS. WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO. — 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL 0. LANE. | 
Wu. SMITH BROWN &Co,, | CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON & CARROLL 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ; 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS ANB SHOES, \aentLemen’s AND YOUTHS’ 











No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, CLOT HI N (i ‘ 
East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. ‘ 49 Chambers Street, 
WM. SMITH BEOWN. DE WITT C. LAWRENOE. NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 
DRwWwewrGgeoo0od»y ss, 

49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULKLEY. 


ss BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALB GROCBRS, , 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Hine Wabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PINS GROCBRIZS OF SVESST DSSCRIPTION, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 



































CYRUS J). LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


SANG 2@OGO0D 8, 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c,, 
29 Chambers Street, 





NEW YORK. 
































IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


MEWS PURNISHING CO ODS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


seed che HILL SHIRTS, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS OF AND, DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


psa SEY ees vuR t 
ERT W. SEYMOUR, f New York. 


RHAD TAYLOR cw Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, 
AND FANCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
84 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


|Peruvian, Elide Island, and Mexican 


G UA W OO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HIGHET & CLARK, 
Garriage Manufacturers, 


REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET, 
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“9 + districts, being all Arkaneas 
, -  Getton, or fifty bushels of Corn to’ 
\ the Arkansas River. Twill sot 
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PROSPECTUS OF DE te 
©. &, VOL. XXVIONEW SERIES, 


ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES oF THE UNION, INCLUDING 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. — 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW-ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON CITE. 
; Terms, $5 Per Annum, in Advance. Postagé Two Cents a Number, if Prepaid Quarterly. 
‘Complete oe or any Numbers or Volumes supplied. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS. 


To SussoripeRrs.—tIf our subscribers will follow @ few plain rules, accounts between us will be far 
better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the Receipts on the cover, and if your mame does not appear in two month< after payment; 
} inform the office at eee of the fact, and how the payment was made. Notify the office whens 
> number has failed to come to hand. 
; 2 Remit ene for agents. ag your letters, When you pay an agent, be sure that 
his credentials are righ’ henever practi remit by check on any bank, or upon merchants or 
cities or towns. From pt until June, t to New-Orleana. 

3. If you write to this effice, pre pid ply Re office to which your Review is OP ond If ren 
discontinue, give the notice of three nionths which is required and pay up all arrearages. 
bers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails. 

To PosTMASTRRS.—The moment a —— econ 9 at your office, give notice as the law requires, or 
return the number with explanations 0) is eartiestly from 

os acd agents are: Crooks agente yy, O. W. James with those acting under him. 
; f. 8mi 
; (GO Professor George ecm we Ay having @ 1! and business connection with. the Review, will 
) make # general Southern tour, and is commended to ail of its subscribers. 


> Complete Sets of the maskate, ad Numbers and. Voluimes for the several years, may be had at the Offies, 


~ ——w 
































PAYMENTS SINCE FEBRUARY, 1830. 


Pre: ig Vom , 1860—You Mania Onstettee Bacietlon, ma. Me. Brantly, J. W. N: et. 
nes, T. M. Mathews, E. H. Pickens, Il. 12 50;.A. J. Terrell, James M. Dewtferd. M P. 
Walker, H . 8. Woodly, Dr. GB, Gaons, G. 0. a, Dr. "> Lightfoot, H. A. ¥ ne 
Beran! . M. Wood. July, 1860—W. Divkson. January, 1859—B. Trimble, A. G. Wray, 8, H. Dixon, 
Hill, $10 J. Cochran. July, 1855—J. H. Bradford. September, 1860 —A, Stein. July, 1859— 
B Flarsiiv, $15; W. Richardson, L. F. Stow. April, 1830—E. 0. Ballock. February, 
is De (me $10. 
Arkansas.—January, 1860—F. H. G. Taylor. 
cee 2 ~ nl Paget Y. DeSilva. 
Page pickle rg ead 1859—Hon. Jeff, Davis, $20, July, 1859—Hon. J. A. Stallsworth, 
; Hon. 
anuary, 1360—Dr. Sam. B. Clark, J.C. Cook, J. A. Strothers, W. 8. Breaseal, W. Anderson, 
©. G. iannerly, Co: 8 H. Briaeoe. July, 1958—B.8. Glover. March, 1860—T, J. Swanson. dely, Ue 
T. Pallai 


Hiinoia.—January, 1859—F. B. cs. a $10. 
Towa. , 1858 pre oe No 


Lowisiana.—J 860—Dr. N N. Belearneg, W: 8. Mount, J. J. Covert, Dr. W. J %. H. Ste-- 
vens, $10; Wm. ance, 1 John Williams, Joho n. Janeen , 1859—F. G. : D. Felt & 
a $40; J. ©. Morgan, $110 22-100. July. 1850—9. 3 M. Huger f, Bush. ialy, 3 Maj. Bvare- 
gard. 
Mis —January, 1859—Z. Proctor, $25. 1860—Dr. W. W. Topp, $12 50 Matt. 

F. B. Le i Lapin edule’ eel Bric, ca .P. th Re Sy 
Mimme; Gates & H G. H. Mortimer, W. RB. MeGwine, on. D. B. 18 

Bell, duly, 1858—A. B. heading. July, 1857—J. L. Taylor. July, 1959—Un.versity . January, 


1357—J. Ur-ery, $10. 
North C anuary, 1360—Mrs. H. BE. Page, July, 1859—Hd. Savage. Se 
Ohio.—Jaly, 1859—R.. Skinner. 
, South Carolina —Jaly, mes E. Mathews, ©. R. Brewster. January, 1860—R. G, ‘Lamar, W. A. 
Ramsey, Hoa. Hammo' 
4 * 1860—J. W. ees tenes ° * MCR See Marcly 39 
A. McKee, $11 50. 
Tennessee.—Jan 


1860—J. B 
Virgi anuary, ary, 13003 debut, By, teso—re. Pleasant Library. Jannary, 1859—J. 
ON les tabtere3 1860—fon. J. J. tophons, $16. 
ory.—Janusry. 4 n q 
Southern States. —E. Pickens, G.F. Hig, 5 A. ~—a B. R. Flewellen, Dr. B. M. Heron. = 
Bound Volumes.— Albert Stein, $14; J. L. Williams 








LAW AND AGENCY OFFICE. 
The und has returned to the of his bad mes ps she 


ashington in the Supreme Te a 
Busin at 7 0 i 
ments of the Government— Land, Pension flr mv so and toby bs garmponaen 
Business for New-Orieans will receive the attention of in per 
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J.D. B. DEBOW, 6} 
50 Camp-Street, aa) be 
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